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the floor 
is shown Rug 
No. 534. The 
9x12 ft. size is 
only $19.95. 


For Some Room 
in Every Home— 


What a charming room!—rich in atmos- 
phere yet so homelike in its detail. Quaint 
balcony, intimate fireplace, gay cretonnes 
—and a Congoleum Rug to set it all off! 

No matter whether it’s a room in a cozy 
apartment, city home, summer cottage or 
farmhouse, there’s an appropriate Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug for it. There are designs for 
every room—rich, elaborate, Oriental motifs 
for living rooms, dainty floral effects for 
bedrooms and neat conventional patterns 
for bathrooms and kitchens. 

These attractive rugs require so little care 
—a boon to the woman who does her own 
work! A light going-over with a damp mop 
and they are spotless. And they cling to the 
floor as though they were a part of it—never 
turn up at the corners or edges. 













GUARANTEE 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 






Facsimile of the Gold Seal 
which is pasted on the face 
of every genuine guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


Ask your dealer to show you these rugs 
for you must see them to fully appreciate 


them. You will be amazed at the low prices. 

6 x 9 ft. $ 9.95 The —— ae mers 1%x3_ ft. $ .60 

yx 9 ft. 12.40 is made in the hve large 7 

-_ 9 ft 14.95 sizes only. The small 3 x J ft. 1.40 
‘e ea gs are made in other 3 

9 kk. CDS 


n x 4% fr. 2.10 
ay ea Xatterns to harmonize 4 . 
9 x12 ft. 19.95 Perse mn + 4G 6. 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


CONGOLEUM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 
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Victrola No. 400 
Mahogany, $250 Electric, $290 


Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250 Electric, $290 


Victrola No. 410 . 
Mahogany, $300 Electric, $340 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE”: ° 


























Three new Victrola nodal’ 


The three new Victrola models illus- 
trated herewith incorporate Victrola 
musical quality in cabinets reflecting all 
the skill of the master designers of other 
generations —a perfect combination of 
art and utility with moderate cost, result- 
ing from our unequalled facilities and 
long experience. 

Fully equipped with albums, Victrola 
No. 2 sound-box, new improved Victor 
tapering tone-arm and goose-neck sound- 
box tube, full-floating amplifier, speed 
indicator and the simple, reliable Victor 
motor. 

Built entirely in the Victor factories, 
which are the largest devoted entirely 
to the production of one musical product. 

In buying a talking-machine consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well and 
remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged — costs no more. 


A selected list of Victor Records 
illustrating Victor quality 


Lucia—Sextet Galli-Curci, Egener, Caruso, 

de Luca, Journet, Bada 95212 $3.50 
Berceuse from Jocelyn McCormack and Kreisler 89106 2.00 
Elégie— Melodie Caruso and Elman 89066 2.00: 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
Whispering Hope Gluck and Homer 87524 1.50 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Heifetz 74563 1.75 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) Paderewski 74533 1.75 
La Capinera (The Wren)  Galli-Cuarci 64792 1.25 
—. \ Victor Symphony Orchestra 35717 1.25 
National Emblem March U. S. Marine Band } 18498 75 
Lights Out March Arthur Pryor’s Band j 


ictrola 





REG US BAT OFF 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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The: Hill-Climber 


Ser Economical Tronsportetion 


Wherever there are steep hills and mountain trails, the Superior Chevrolet 
leads in sales among all low-priced cars. It climbs steep roads and trails 
with ease, often in high gear, and always without over-heating. 


The power and flexibility of themotor, and the strong, quiet spiral bevel 
rear axle gears that give it this exceptional hill-climbing ability, also en- 
sure quick pick-up in crowded traffic, and steady, cool speed on long trips. 
These desirable qualities are not obtained by the sacrifice of economy; 
on the contrary, the Superior Chevrolet averages the lowest cost per 
mile per year, price, maintenance and operating included. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster - $490 Superior Light Delivery- - $495 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring - 495 Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 640 — Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Superior 5-Pass.Sedan - - 79% Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
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Palm and olive oils — 
nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


(Certainly—\ 


Your own mild Palmolive 
is the ideal soap for your baby 


The qualcy which makes Palmolive the beautify- 
ing cleanser which keeps your complexion fresh 
and smooth also makes it the perfect baby soap. 
The mildness which makes the profuse, creamy 
lather lotion-like in its effect keeps the tender skin 
of infancy soft and comfortable. 

If you could find milder, purer soap to use for 
baby, you should.adopt it as your own facial soap. 
But, search where you.may, milder, purer soap 
cannot be found. if it could be made, we would 
make it. But, until nature herself produces finer 
soap ingredients than palm and olive oils, this 
can't be done. Nothing better has been found in 
3,000 years. 


Your -beautifier-— Baby's comfort 


Millions of women; have. learned that the secret 
of a fresh, blooming, flawless complexion is daily 
cleansing with Palmolive Soap. They know from 
experience that the lotion-like lather cleanses 
without a trace of irritation; removing the deposits 
of dirt, oil and perspiration which must be washed 
away. 13 


They know that to neglect this daily cleansing 


*. gesults in clogging;-and that such clogging means 





enlarged pores, blackheads, blotches and general 
skin disfigurement. And that, while harsh methods 
injure the delicate skin texture, Palmolive leaves 
it soothed and refreshed. 


Thus women of mature years keep that schoolgirl 
complexion long after girlhood days have passed. 
Thus their own experience has taught them what 
soap to use for their babies and made Palmolive 
the most popular baby soap. Se 


The price you want to pa 


If we made Palmolive in small quantities for a 
limited number of users it would necessarily be 
a very expensive soap. Palm and olive oils are 
costly and come from overseas. And the Palm- 
olive process is elaborate. 

But, the world-wide demand of millions of users 
requires enormous output, which keeps the Palm- 
olive factories: working day and night. This 
quantity production reduces cost so that we are 
able to offer Palmolive for only 10c a cake. 

Thus the luxury facial soap and the ideal baby 
soap can be economically enjoyed for general 
toilet use. The daily bath with Palmolive, which 


is baby's rightful comfort, may be enjoyed by all. : 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co, 1981 








3,000 Years Old 


Centuries ago the ancient Egyptians 
discovered that the use of palm and 
olive oils as cleansers would keep 
their skin smooth and soft. Flagons 
of palm and olive oils equip the 
sumptuous marble of Cleo- 
patra. 

The crude combination of these by- 
gone days was the first Palmolive 
the world knew. It was the inspir- 
ation for the scientific, lern 
blend which is known the world 
over. 


Volume and Efficiency 
produce 25c quality 


10¢ 
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TEN CENTS 


MONTH after Frank Ross 
landed in Chicago with the 
rofits from the Fort William 
ete job, his roll had been 
contributed to the Gold River Oil 
Company. The proposition promised to 
make the fuel world safe for joy-rid- 
ing battleships, and then it hit salt water. 
Thereafter, with the tide of misfortune, 
Ross receded to a back room in a Wilson 
Avenue rooming house, where, for three 
days, he staged a fast. On the fourth day 
of fasting he awakened conscious of the 
fact that a nutritious future 


By Hugh Wiley 


Author of: Salvage 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


that he lost ten dollars when he loaned me 
five on it.” 

The proceeds from the hypothecated 
overcoat had gone into current expenses 
incident to the merry merry week before 
Christmas. 


“You’re not going out without an 
overcoat! It’s zero, and below. A 
cup of tea will warm you up.’ 

“I am. The cold doesn’t bother me 
—much. Thank you, no tea.” 

He closed the door and the Chicago 
zero weather cut him for a corpse. 

“Whuff! Sixty below in the north was 
never as bad as this! Where the devil 
does Chicago get the weather and the 

wind?” 
He turned down the street and walked 
two blocks toward the L station. Clear 
of the half shelter of the build- 





was just then more to be prized 
than rubies. After frisking his 
raiment he banished a faint 
suspicion that somewhere in 
his pants pockets might remain 
1 stray nickel. 

“Dead broke on the day 
before Christmas.” 

To complete the miserable 
predicament it was a Chicago 
Christmas, and all through the 
house nothing could be heard 
except the intermittent moan 
of a saxophone. 

Ross lay in bed for a while, 
contemplating the possibility 
of borrowing two bits, or 
perhaps fifty cents, from the 
owner of the saxophone. Then 
that individual blew a sour 
note and all hope of negotiating 
a loan faded in Ross’s mind. 
“That technique don’t mean 
a cash income.” 

In the room on the other 
side of Ross existed a man 
whose only financial prospects 
lay in the fact that he owned 
a corner lot in Jerusalem. 

Ross crawled out of bed 
and froze to death twice while 
he was dressing. “I don’t 
want the gang downtown to 
know I’m broke,” he mused, 
referring to the business asso- 
ciates who had known him as a 
successful bridge contractor. 
“I’m under cover as far as the 
old-timers are concerned, but 
I’m broke, and I’m hungry, 
and the big medicine is a job! 
Me for a payroll where I can 
sign away my independence 





Ross hesitated only five seconds. 





“T'll borrow this,” 


he said to his conscience 


ings along the street he swung 
into the open space which 
fronted the terminal. Here he 
regretted that he had refused 
Mrs. Kelly’s cup of tea. 

“Six miles downtown! I’d 
rather do sixty miles in the 
Arctic circle.” 

A newspaper headline, on a 
nearby stand, caught his eye. 

“Twelve Die In Tenement!” 

‘A glance at the smaller 
type showed that the Chicago 
weather had solved the prob- 
lem of life for another group 
of its victims. 

On the pile of newspapers 
lay three nickels and a dozen‘ 
pennies. Face to face with a 
ten-cent problem of moral 
conduct, Ross—hesitated only 
five seconds. With his numb 
fingers he picked up two of 
the nickels from the newsstand. 


“T’ll borrow this,” he said to 
his coriscience. “The six mile’ 
walk niéans my finish, and 
therg -4ifit goin’ to be no 
finish—yéet.”’ 

He boarded an L train and 
paid his’ fare. 


With the first rattle of the 
car trucks he became conscious 
of a new power rising against 
the forces which sought to 
destroy him. In the song of 
the metal benéath him, in the 
slap and clank of the draft 
gear, in -the ‘high chorus of 
shrieking flanges, he heard a 
voice which told him that this 
was the zero hour. “From 
here the curve of fortune goes 








for a mess of cash. Easy 
come, easy go. Once a_ bridge con- 
tractor, always a fool. No bridge man 
ever kept a nickel until he needed it. This 
is the low point. This is the absolute 
zero. Whuff! So is the weather.” 

He left his room humming a little song. 
“T wish I had the overcoat that Uncle 
Isaac got, an overcoat so thick and warm 


In the hallway, Mrs. Kelly, his land- 
lady, called to him. “I’m just having a 
cup of tea. Won’t you have a cup of tea, 
Mr. Ross?” 

Some instinct in the hungry man rose 
instantly a. acceptin this little offer 
of an unearned favor. Thank k you, no, 
Mrs. Kelly—thank you just the same.’ 


” 


up. 
He left the car at the Kinzie Street 
Station and walked to Clark Street. The 
frosted air cut his face. It burned his 
unprotected wrists like the bristles of a 
hot steel brush. 
Before he came to the river a display 
of meat pies in one of the Thompson 
restaurants hypnotized him. From a 





6 


dozen of its fellows he mentally selected 
a meat pie whose juices had escaped 
beneath the edge of its brown crust. 
“This meat pie,” Ross reflected, “would 
be the meat pie of my choice against all 
other meat pies in the known world.” He 
felt the nickel in his pocket, and mentally 
trisected the pie. 

“The perimeter of the pie is an ellipse; 
the sides of the meat pie are not normal 
to its upper and lower surfaces. It is a 
truncated meat pie. The contents of that 
meat pie equal approximately six cubic 
inches of meat and gravy, with some 
starch. Vitamins absent. Roughly speak- 
ing, that meat pie means a thousand 
calories. To be gay and cheerful the old 
body needs about three of those meat 
pies every day. I would rather own that 
meat pie right now than to land a contract 
ten times as big as the Fort William job.” 

He moved off toward the river with 
some half-formed intention of gratifying 
his professional instinct by pausing for a 
while in the cold to inspect the poetic 
mechanism of a bridge which spanned the 
frozen stream. 

“Cold—Snow maybe.” A _ whirl of 
frozen dust eddied from the corner of a 
building. He closed his eyes for an instant 
to free them of the air-borne debris, and 
bowed his head. Then, blinking rapidly, 
he looked up. He opened his eyes to test 
the freedom of his vision. His optic 
nerve reacted to a flaring cloth banner 
spread along the facade of an office 
building. 

CALIFORNIA CLUSTER RAISINS 
DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

“Raisins — raisins — sugar — heat. 

Wouldn’t mind having a ton of good old 


Ten Cents: Hugh Wiley 
grape sugar fullin me right now. Sugar— 
carbon—carbon—diamonds. I’d rather 
have a pound of candy than a pound of 
diamonds.” 

A small card in a window below the raisin 
advertisement attracted him. “We sell 
direct to the housewife. Agents wanted.” 
a instant marked the birth of a big 
idea. 

He opened the street door of the build- 
ing and a moment later he faced the man 
behind the raisin enterprise. 

“Roughly speaking,” said Ross, “‘I am 
the best single-handed raisin salesman in 
the civilized world. I have letters from 
all the leading monarchs of Europe testi- 
fying to that fact. What’s the deal?” 

The proprietor of the raisin enterprise, 
soused with data, launched into an orgy of 
statistics. 

Half way along the line Ross inter- 
rupted him. “Give me my sample box 
and the order blanks and I will start to 
work on the raisins before the average 
citizen can learn how to spell them.” 

Two minutes later, fully equipped with 
a five-pound sample box of California 
raisins and a pad of order blanks, Ross 
left the building, pursued by a blast of 
talking-points. 

“Don’t forget the nutritious quality!” 
the raisin baron called after his departing 
agent. 

“T won't!” 


A HUNDRED feet from the building 
Ross began to investigate the nutri- 
tious qualities of the five-pound sample. 
By the time he had crossed the Clark Street 
bridge leading into the loop district he was 
carrying more than a pound of the sample 
cargo in his stomach. 
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He turned to the left on Washington 
Street and when he had reached the open 
country of Grant Park another pound 
had disappeared. 

Thereafter, for a little while, he ate 
more slowly. The third pound of nutri- 
tious California raisins required an hour 
to negotiate. It became necessary for 
him to summon pictures of starving men 
to his aid in consuming his raisin ration. 
Thoughts came to him of poor old Robin- 
son Crusoe, with the dried grapes, and the 
goat’s flesh diet on Friday. 

He drank a quart of cold water at a 
fountain and threw the awkward card- 
board box away after stowing a pound of 
raisins in each of the side pockets of his 


ee Whuft! That sure tastes like life to 
me. I'll send the raisin bird a hundred 
dollars as soon as I get straightened out. 
It’s worth a million. Now, with food and 
drink accomplished and the weapons of 
my brain again bright for the conflict, 
Pll bait the job dragon and connect with 
an income.” 

He started for an office building occu- 
pied by one of the great steel companies. 
At the portals of this building he stopped. 
“Can’t be done. I can’t ask any of the 
old gang for a job. I don’t want to see 
any of ’em. They’d take me to lunch and 
ask questions. We'd shake dice for the 
lunch and I’d lose. What they don’t 
know won’t hurt ’em.” 

At five o’clock, in the bitter cold, he 
ate the last of the five pounds of raisins 
Then the bird of hope folded its flapping 
wings and started to molt. It was at 
this time that Ross asked himself a ques- 
tion. ‘What if the city gets me! i 

“Well, what if it does?’ he answered 








Ross spent five minutes looking through the blueprints. 














*What'll you take for it?” he asked 
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Ross and Conway faced an excited man who invaded their office going ninety miles an hour 








“The Trinil man slept peacefully in Java 
for half a million years and all the Darwin 
sharks can’t wake him up. What if the 
game gets me? I'll sleep. That’s all. 
But it won’t get me! Damn me if it gets 
me! While I’m alive I’m boss of the 
game. I’m the boss right now. I’m not 
hungry and I’m not thirsty and my brain 
is going a million. This is the zero hour. 
From this instant the cards drop to win and 
if they don’t I’ll deal the next hand myself.” 

Ten seconds later, as if in surrender to 
his challenge, luck spoke through the 
closed door of a great limousine which 
stood beside the curb. The door of the 
limousine opened and its occupant called 
to Ross. 

* “Ho—roughneck!” 

Ross recognized in the fur-coated man 
a friend of his West Coast days. He 
walked to the door of the car. 

“Get in here,” his friend ordered. 
‘What are you doing in this weather with- 
out an overcoat!” 

Ross held out his hand. “Old Bill 
Stewart! How are you?” 

“T’m a million, except I’m freezing to 
death. Sure Christmas luck to see you.” 

“Same here. No wonder you’re frozen 
in those Russian sables. Always cold in 
Russia. Throw your overcoat away and 
walk round with me and get warm.” 

“We'll get warm.” Stewart leaned for- 
ward and gave an order to his driver. 
Then he turned to Ross. ‘We are now 
passing rapidly toward a place where 
warming fluids are dispensed.” 

Five minutes later the pair were seated 
at a table in a club. 

“I’m hungry as a bear,” said Stewart. 

“‘Missed my lunch. While we’re talking 
we'll eat. 


The top stratum of raisins somewhere 
round Ross’s front collar button flopped 
gently. ‘“‘Not for me,” Ross declined. “No 
food in my young life. I don’t crave food.” 

“You're a sociable son of a gun! What’ll 
you drink?” 


“Hooch. Ill lift a slug of hooch with 
you. Ask him to bring me an Old Fogy 
cocktail.” 


“Two Old Fogies,” Stewart directed, 
“and bring me a barrel of beer with the 
steak. Beer is too dark to be detected by 
the hooch defectives who prowl on the 
drunkard’s trail. Bring Mr. Ross some 
beer. He could always drink.” 

Stewart ate for an hour. Across from 
him Ross eyed his friend with deepening 


disgust. “Why the heavy dessert?” he 
finally protested. “You are positively 
gross.” 


“That’s me. Vulgar. I always loved 
food. When did you get such a canary- 
bird appetite? Why the devil don’t you 
eat?’ 

“Never again. I told you I had a big 
lunch. Seems to me I’ve been eating all 
day. Nevermore.” 


LITTLE raisin in Ross’s throat stood 

up and waved its arm. Quoth the 
raisin, “Nevermore! I'll say you had a 
big lunch.” The little raisin dived down 
among his beer-drowned brethren. 

When the dessert had been obliterated 
Stewart ordered some coffee and lighted a 
heavy cigar. He fumbled in his pocket 
for a match. 

“Matches in front of you. The food 
has blinded you.” Ross shoved a silver 
matchholder toward his companion. 
“That’s what food does to you. Addles 
your bean so you can’t see or think.” 


“T love to be addled.” Stewart reached 
for his pocketbook. “You only think I 
can’t think. For instance, how much do 
you think I owe you?” 

“Owe me? How do you get that way? 
You don’t owe me anything.” 

“You forget the Palace Hotel dinner in 
San Francisco. Me half busted. Couldn’t 
get a check cashed because I looked like 
one of the leading politicians of California. 
Two hundred dollars. Sure it was two 
hundred dollars—here it is. Tell me I 
can’t think!” 

Stewart laid four fifty-dollar bills on 
the cloth in front of Ross. “I sure appre- 
ciated it. You ought to remind me of 
those things.” 

‘All news to me. 
it. Many thanks.” 

“Many thanks right back at you. What 
are you going to do tonight?” 

Ross hesitated only for a second. “I’m 
due out for Seattle at seven-thirty.” 

“Too bad. Wish you could spend 
Christmas with us tomorrow. I’ve got a 
cook that can doll up a Christmas dinner 
so that—” 

“Don’t say cook to me. Don’t even 
think in terms of cooks. I’m fed up on 
food. I’ll spend tomorrow on the train 
speeding for the country where you have 
rain all the time for breakfast, dinner and 
supper.” 

Half an hour later Ross said good-by to 
Stewart and proceeded to the station. 
En route to the station he bought himself 
anovercoat. “Now that I don’t need the 
blasted thing I suppose I’ll be the recip- 
ient of a fur-lined coat from some long- 
forgotten aunt.” 

He paid for his transportation and _ 
his Pullman reservation and wrote a 


My forgetter forgot 
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cablegram addressed to Conway at Ran- 
cagua, Chili. “Rain floods northwest. 
Meet me Seattle.” He filed this cablegram. 
“The bird will know what I mean. With 
all the rivers running over the banks 
there'll be enough bridge work in Oregon 
and Washington for everybody.” 

He folded a ten-dollar bill in a telegraph 
envelope and addressed it to the Clark 
Street raisin king. “That’s that.” He 
bought a two-cent stamp at a vending 
machine and posted the letter. “TI still 
owe that blasted ten cents. Curse a 
conscience!” 

On the way to the train gate he became 
conscious of a little unsteadiness in his 
legs, and by the time he had stowed him- 
self away in his section the lights above 
him were wavering. ‘Raisin, raisin, little 
raisin. You and four large foaming 
steins of beer may be the undoing of one 
of the best bridge-building raisin salesmen 
in the world.” He closed one eye and 
focused the other on the far end of the 
car. “I’d say that there were too many 
raisins and not quite enough beer.” 

Twenty minutes later, with the curtains 
closed about his berth, Ross lay back and 
wondered just what detail of the day had 
been forgotten. Then while his ten-cent 
debt to the newsboy drifted into his con- 
sciousness one end of the car seemed to 
rise slowly in the air as the other settled. 
He forgot the ten-cent crime. “If I 
didn’t know different I’d say we were on 
a bascule bridge and going up in the air. 
Whuff! Crazy old body they put a guy’s 
brain into. Too many raisins, I guess. 
Maybe the waiter put one in the beer.” 

Ross went to sleep. He dreamed of a 
meat pie. It seemed that the pie had 
arms and legs and that in the pie’s eyes 
gleamed two nickels. The pie spoke to 
him. “I am not a meat pie. I am a 
raisin pie. I am equal to as many ham 
and eggs as it would take lying end to end 
to reach from here to there and back.” 

“To where?” Ross asked the meat pie. 

“To the newsstand where you owe ten 
cents.” 

II 

EATTLE weather was old stuff to Ross 

and so the rainstorm which greeted him 
on the third evening after he left Chicago 
meant nothing except a confirmation of 
his hopes. “Go to it. Rai your head 
off. Rip out the bridges. There’s a good 
guy here now that can put ’em back. Get 
some money circulating. No bridge man 
ever kept a nickel yet. Rain on, old rain, 
and bust a record. I’m with you to the 
limit of my borrowing capacity.” 

He audited his roll and found that he 
had landed in Seattle with less than thirty 
dollars. 

At the hotel, after he had registered and 
explained the baggage situation, he sent 
out for a copy of the Times. “Get mea 
morning P. J. also. How long has this 
cloudburst been performing?” 

“It started before my time,” the boy 
replied. “I’ve only been here four 
months.” 

“What does the weather man say?” 

“He thinks there’ll be another three 
months of it, sir,” the boy answered. 

“I hope there’s twice that much. Rain 
is good for the human race—especially 
the bridge-building part of it.” 

At the breakfast table the next morning 
Ross received an answer to his cablegram 


Ten Cents: Hugh Wiley 

to Conway. It was dated at Rancagua, 
Chili. “Sailing tonight” were the words 
of the message. 

“Good old pardner. Good old pal. He’s 
as lonesome for the steel asI am. I'll bet 
he’s ra’rin’ to go. hen me an’ that 
baby start this time we’ll make a cleanin’ 
that will bust records from here to 
Sandy Hook. Meanwhile I'll rustle 
round and get a little working capital 
ready for action by the time he gets 
here.” 

He finished his breakfast. Ten minutes 
later he confronted the senior partner of 
one of the old-time bridge companies. 
eee morning, and many of them,” he 
Said. 

“Good morning, boy. What are you 
doing on the West Coast? Last I heard 
of you the frost or the panic or something 
else had got you in Fort William.” 

“Nothing ever got me, no place. What’s 
doing in the bridge game?” 

“The haywire locals round up all the 
country work at fifty per cent under cost 
whenever a job comes up. There’s 
nothing big scheduled until the Fairway 
bridge comes up. Seattle job. There’sa 
dozen little jobs due this month but some 
of them are in Oregon and the way things 
are down there it’s a good country to let 
alone. Good cantilever arch down in 
Lewis county next week. Somebody can 
lose a few thousand on that easy enough. 
Five or six medium-sized spans adver- 
tised here in King county. That’s about 
all.” 

“How about you. 
on hand now?” 

The bridge man hauled a dozen rolls of 
blueprints from a cabinet against the wall. 
“We've got eleven jobs. Started two of 
“em last week. What do you want to do?” 

“If you’ve got anything good I might 
take it off your hands.” 


What have you got 


HE contractor unrolled two sets of 
plans. “Here’s a forty-thousand dollar 
job that can be built for about sixty 
thousand, and here,” he said, unrolling 
the other set of plans, “‘is a sixty-thousand 
dollar job that ought to be built for forty. 
On the pair I figure to break about even.” 
“That’s the old game. Work enough 
so the banks can’t catch up with you. 
Seventeen jobs in the air at once and 
you're a regular bridge juggler.” 

“You know it. Nobody ever made a 
nickel in the highway bridge business yet 
—nobody but the bonding companies.” 

“What’s the good job you told: me 
about?” 

“Richfield. The steel don’t amount to 
anything. There’s a pair of two-hundred- 
foot spans but there’s enough concrete 
underneath ’em to make it a nice job. 
got it at sixty thousand. She ought to 
be built for forty.” 

Ross spent five minutes looking through 
the blueprints. Then, “What’ll you take 
for it?” he asked. 

“Build it fifty-fifty if you want to.” 

“No—I’ll take it off your hands. All 
of it—if you'll name the right price.” 

“She ought to carry twenty thousand 
velvet. With ordinary luck she’s safe for 
ten thousand. I'll give it to you for five.” 


“I’ve got it. Come on down to the 
bank and introduce me.” 
“Broke?” 


“Badly bent.” 
The bridge contractor put on his hat 
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and they made their way to the Best 
National Bank on Third Avenue. At the 
bank Ross was introduced to the cashier. 
“Meet Mr. Ross. I guess you know him, 
don’t you? He’s taking the Richfield 
job off my hands. I wish you would sign 
him up for a ten-thousand credit.” 

“Glad to.” The cashier shoved a note 
form over to the bridge man. “Both of 
you sign this, please.” The pair signed 
their names and a moment later Ross 
pocketed a bank book in which was a ten 
thousand dollar credit entry. “If this 
don’t see me through,” he said to his com- 
panion, “I’ll yelp again.” 

“Yelp your head off. Whatever you 
want you can have.” 

“When we get back to your office I wish 
you’d call up the material men and tell 
them that the Richfield job is mine.” 

“T’ll fix that up for you. Where are 
you going to camp?” 

“T don’t know. Any offices vacant in 
the Smith Building where you are?” 

“T think so. We'll see Frank when we 
get there.” 


HAT afternoon Ross was rigged up 

with a suite of offices in which by 
four o'clock he had installed a stenog- 
rapher and a fat youth who admitted 
that he was a bridge engineer. 

“Figure out this Richfield bridge,” Ross 
said to the fat engineer. “I’ll sublet 
whatever I can of it. The less work we 
do ourselves the better off we are.” 

He spent the next day reading adver- 
tisements of prospective work and round- 
ing up various sub-contractors, most of 
whom were hungry for losing-jobs. 

The morning of his third day in Seattle 
he called again at his bank and had a 
brief talk with the cashier. “I intend to 
bid on some of the work round here and in 
the State of Washington,” he said. “I'll 
need a certified check now and then. Will 
you fix it up for me?” 

The cashier looked at him. “How much 
are you going to take?” 

“The sky is the limit if the work is good. 
I don’t think that I’ll pick off more than a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars worth 
of highway bridges. That’s all I’ll be 
able to get with the hick locals so anxious 
to lose money.” 

“Who’s your bonding company?” 

“The International.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” the cashier 
returned. ‘Keep them under ten thou- 
sand dollars if you can. A ten thousand 
dollar bid check ought to get over on 
most any of these local jobs.” 

“Right. Wherever I can I’ll use a bid 
bond but now and then a check is speci- 
fied in the call for bids.” 

Following his conversation at the bank 
Ross went to the offices of the Inter- 
national Bonding Company. 

“I’m going to figure some highway 
bridge work in the State of Washington 
for the coming season,” he said, “‘and I'll 
need a bid bond now and then. If bad 
luck sticks close to me perhaps I'll be in 
the market for a contract bond. Mr. King- 
ston, of the Kingston Bridge Company, 
will tell you who I am. I’m carrying 
a piece of work for him. I bank down 
at the Best National. I built the Fort 
William bridge and a few more in different 
parts ofthe country. Associated with me 
will be Frank Conway. You can inves- 
tigate him. (Continued on page 76) 
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This view combines two of Alaska's greatest resources, scenery and timber. Wisely managed, Alaska's forests can produce enough 
pulpwood to take care of one-third of the country’s demand for print paper. And the dead president's bequest 
should continue the present wise management of the Alaskan forests 


Warren Harding's Bequest 


He Leaves to the Far West an Emphatic Endorsement 
of the Conservation Policy 


RESIDENT HARDING was 

the first chief executive of the 

Nation to visit Alaska. He 

traveled to the northern terri- 
tory to settle a controversy of 
long standing. He wanted to determine 
whether Governmental interference and 
red tape were preventing the develop- 
ment of the territory’s natural resources 
and retarding its growth, or whether 
such retardation, if it existed, was due 
to other causes. Because he wanted 
to see with his own eyes and hear with his 
own ears, he went in person. He saw, he 
heard, he returned—and he died. But 
before he answered the call, he delivered a 
speech, the last one of his career, and in 
this speech he not only settled the Alaska 
controversy, definitely and for all time, 
but he also most emphatically placed the 
seal of his approval on the conservation 
policy established by Theodore Roose- 
velt, a policy threatened with disaster 
under the Harding administration until 
Secretary Fall left the cabinet. 

That last speech, that last public act of 
President Harding was so powerful and 
definite an endorsement of conservation, 
it supported and extended the Roosevelt 
doctrine with such sledge-hammer sen- 
tences that it will be as a pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night to the 
forces of national conservation for years 
to come. With almost his last breath 
President Harding rendered the Far West 





By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Rea] Forestry at Last 


a service that should make his name 
remembered so long as the prospector 
wields his pick, the fisherman spreads his 
nets and the lumberjack’s ax bites into 
the tree. 

The controversy over the effect of con- 
servation on Alaska’s growth has been 
raging for many years. It gave rise to the 
bitter Ballinger-Pinchot feud during the 
Taft administration. It died down when 
the policy of leasing instead of giving 
away the resources of great public impor- 
tance, such as coal, oil, water power and 
phosphate rock, was enacted into law by 
Congress under Woodrow Wilson, with 
Franklin K. Lane’s whole-hearted sup- 
port. But it was revived at once, the 
smoldering ashes of the dispute were 
fanned into flame again the moment 
Warren Harding’s personal friend, Sen- 
ator Albert B. Fall of New Mexico, 
assumed charge of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

The Interior Department has always 
had charge of the Federal Government’s 
giving-away activities. It contains the 
Pension Bureau, disbursing two hundred 
million dollars a year; one of its divisions 
is the Bureau of Indian Affairs adminis- 
tering the billion-dollar estate of the 





Nation’s red wards; the Commis- 

sioner of Public Lands has jurisdic- 

tion over the process of dividing 

the remnant of the vast public do- 

main—nearly half a_ billion acres 
among qualified applicants and_ the 
Reclamation Service has the disbursing 
of a continuously growing revolving fund 
which will soon exceed two hundred 
million dollars. 

Because it was the custodian of a wealth 
so vast that it staggers the imagination— 
during the past sixty years the Interior 
Department has regulated and supervised 
the giving-away of the country’s western 
half—and because the enormous wealth in 
its custody was considered fair game for 
the friends and supporters of the party 
in power, the Interior Department has 
always been that division of the Govertn- 
ment most thoroughly saturated with the 
spirit of the pork barrel and spoils politics. 
Until recent years one public-land scan- 
dal, one Indian-land graft exposure fol- 
lowed the other, but the grafting went on 
just the same. When Roosevelt became 
president, he despaired of saving the 
remnant of the Nation’s timber wealth 
while it remained under the control of the 
Interior Department. Taking the bull 


by the horns, he caused the Forest Service 
to be shifted from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture. 
There it stayed and, overcoming a moun- 
tain of Western animosity and prejudice, 
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developed into one of the most 
popular and efficient branches of 
the Government. 

Conservation won out all along 
the line. Timber, oil, coal, phos- 
phate, water-power sites were 
withdrawn from entry. The old 
grab-policy favoring the one with 
the longest arm, the broadest 
hand and the strongest pull was 
discarded. Instead, Canpteah 
adopted the General Leasing Act 
the principal feature of which is 
the provision that no one can 
take any part of the natural re- 
sources of the Nation and hold it 
out of use speculatively until the 
real user comes along and pays 
toll. Under the leasin tem 
coal must be mined, watei-power 
developed and timber cut in speci- 
fied quantities during a definite 
term of years. A small royalty 
on production is charged, but the 
aggregate of these royalties is 
already large enough to produce 
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all because the Government was 
throttling enterprise, had double- 
locked the resources and spun 
round them a network of red 
tape, fifty bureaus with head- 
quarters in Washington doing the 
spinning. “Give us local auton- 
omy and centralize all authority 
right here,” cried the voices from 
the north. “Give us the key to 
the locked-up wealth that lies 
within reach and we'll have a 
boom that will make the aurora 
borealis turn pale with envy.” So 
ran the chorus from the northern 
shores, ever louder, ever swelling, 
rising to a tremendous coda of 
discontent under the urging of 
Bandmaster Fall’s baton. 
Suddenly, precipitately Fall 
quit under the shadow of the 
cloud produced by his oil leases, 
by his attempt to change the 
National Park policy, by his 
approval of the abortive raid on 
the land of the Pueblo Indians. 








an annual income of more than 
twenty millions, practically all of 
which is spent for roads, trails, 
schools and reclamation. The 
time is not far distant when the 
royalty revenues from coal, oil, water- 
power and phosphate, invested in roads, 
irrigation systems, trails and schools, will 
be one of the greatest factors in the well 
rounded development of the Far West. 
But no such revenue would be available if 
the standpatters had been able to kill 
the conservation policy or smother it 
under the pillow of executive indifference. 


The Fall of Fall 


During the eight years of the Wilson 
Administration Franklin K. Lane stood 
guard over the public domain, whacking 
the knuckles of the hungry looters with a 
rod of steel. But when Fall took charge, 
the land grabbers’ brigade broke into a 
prolonged cheer. His attitude was well 
known. He believed in the right of the 
strongest, in the rule of the longest purse. 
He hated Government ownership in any 
form; had he the 
power, he would 
have turned the 
postal business over 
to private enter- 
prise. It distressed 
him to see hundreds 
of millions of acres 
in possession of the 
Government when it 
should not own one. 
His program was 
simple: Get rid of 
the publicdomain— 
all of it—as fast as 
the patents can be 
signed. Get it into 
private hands with- 
out any _ strings. 
Let the coal be 
mined, the oil 
pumped, the power 
produced and the 
trees chopped down 
just as the new 
owners see fit. Pri- 
vate property, pri- 
vate rights are good; 
any Governmental 
interference is evil. 


Wane, in tne sacrament Ree 
This cartoon, one of many, is the result of the “locked-up 
Alaska’ propaganda now definitely discredited as 


a result of President Harding's last speech 


But he could not put it over. In order 
to round out the hold of the Interior 
Department on the public domain, Fall 
endeavored to obtain control of the Forest 
Service, of the National Forests it admin- 
isters. Secretary Henry C. Wallace of the 
Agricultural Department, a sincere, practi- 
cal and rational conservationist, opposed 
the transfer. It was a bitter fight. Fall lost. 
Criticism of his actions and words had 
become so universal that he could no 
longer stay in the cabinet, but before he 
resigned he started a campaign to have 
all of Alaska’s public resources placed 
under the control of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

It sounded plausible. For two yéars 
there had come from Alaska loud wails: 
Business was falling off, mines were shut- 
ting down, the output of everything was 
decreasing, population was dwindling— 


oy 





Ole Martin hewed this cozy ranch out of the timber near Seward. But until mining 
and manufacturing increase the population, Alaska's 


agriculture will grow very slowly 


But the Alaska chorus went on. 
The chant continued, words and 
music being supplied by the 
Interior Department which stood 
sponsor for Scott Bone, governor 
of the territory, old-time Jim Hill news- 
paper man, politically a blue-white 
standpatter and a Fall-brand reactionary. 


The Cry for Spoils 


Now it happens that the most valuable 
and immediately useful asset of Alaska 
consists of the dense forests clothing the 
seaward slope of the great Alaskan range. 
Against the administration of these 
forests by the Department of Agriculture 
the objectors directed their principal 
attack. They alleged that it was made 
difficult even for homesteaders to obtain 
permission to cut trees with which to build 
log houses; they charged that red tape had 
thrown a barrier round the timber and 
that, among other things, the Forest 
Service was imposing such onerous con- 
ditions on prospective purchases of pulp- 
wood that the establishment of a large- 
scale paper {indus- 
try in southeastern 
Alaska was deliber- 
ately being _ pre- 
vented. 

In addition the 
new regulations of 
the Department of 
Commerce designed 
to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the sal- 
mon were under fire; 
inability to obtain 
patents for home- 
steads, or action on 


oil and coal-land 
leases, was alleged 
in the concerted 


drive to put the re- 
sources of the north- 
ern region into 
hands itching for 
the spoils. And 
Alaska’s loss of pop- 
ulation, the decrease 
in the output of 
Alaskan mines, were 
all charged to Gov- 
ernmental malad- 
ministration. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Indians of the Thlinget tribe starting out in their ancient war canoe to greet President Harding at Wrangel, Alaska 


By constant iteration and repetition, it 
was possible to make a large part of the 
American public believe in the truth of 
these charges. The cartoon reproduced 
on page 10, one of many similar ones, is 
an indication of the effect these charges 
had on public sentiment. In the cabinet 
they created a discord so violent that 
President Harding determined to look at 
conditions with his own eyes and listen 
to the complaints on the spot with his 
own ears. And so the fatal Alaska tour 
was arranged. 

The President spent almost a month in 
Alaska. During his stay almost every 
Alaskan had a chance personally to see 
the chief executive; probably two-thirds 
of the territorial population saw and heard 
the President; public hearings were held 
and complaints were asked for. Whoever 
had been wronged had his day in court. 
Never before had the objectors as good a 
chance to make their case, to present the 
evidence not only before the President 
but before the American public as well. 

What happened? 

Let the President report. 
speech he said: 

“I must confess I journeyed to Alaska 
with the impression that our forest 
conservation was too drastic and that 
Alaskan protests would be heard on every 
side. Frankly, I had a wrong ag 
Alaska. favors no miserly hoarding, 
her people, Alaskan people, find little = 
grieve about in the restrictive policies of 
the Federal Government. There is not 
unanimity of opinion, but the vast 
majority is of one mind. The Alaskan 
people do not wish their natural wealth 
sacrificed in a vain attempt to defeat the 
laws of economics which are everlasting 
and unchanging. I fear the chief oppo- 
nents of the forestry policy have never seen 
Alaska and their concern for speedy 
Alaskan development is not inspired by 
Alaskan interests.” 


A Frank Rebuke 


Could there be a stronger rebuke for 
the men who had incessantly, loudly, con- 
tinuously bewailed the throttling of 
Alaska by Governmental red tape? Oh 
yes, there could be. There was an even 
stiffer rebuke. Apparently exasperated 
by the long series of misrepresentations, 
by the distortion of facts and the magni- 


In his Seattle 





fication of mole hills, the President hit 
right out from the shoulder, landed right 
on the point of the chins that had been 
doing the wagging and silenced them in 
these brutally frank paragraphs: 

“Tf we are to turn Alaska over to the 
exploiters, to have one after another of its 
resources wrenched out of it by the ruth- 
less means of mass efficiency, we will never 
create or need a real agriculture there. 
If, for example, we shall go on decimating 
the fisheries year by year until they have 
been ruined; and if, then, because a rise 
in the price of paper shall have made it 
profitable, we shall turn over the forests 
for a like exploitation and a like destruc- 
tion; if, in short, we are to loot Alaska as 
the possibility of profit arises now in one 
direction, now in another, then we shall 
never have a state or states in Alaska; we 
shall never have a community of stabil- 
ized society and home-tied people.” 

In the chorus of Alaskan wailers the 
concert-master was Dan _ Sutherland, 
Congressional delegate of the old-time 
Seventh-ward type. Sutherland’s attack 
had been directed principally against the 
measures adopted by Secretary Hoover 
of the Department of Commerce for the 
preservation of the salmon supply. These 
attacks had been exceedingly bitter and 
had been widely circulated through 
Sutherland’s ability to have the Govern- 
ment print and mail them free of all cost 
to him. This is what the President had 
to say about salmon conservation: 

“The progressive disappearance of 
salmon along our coasts from California 
northward is a story whose repetition 
ought to warn us to protect it in Alaska 
before it is too late. The salmon pack 
not only represents nine-tenths of the 
output of Alaska’s commercial fisheries, 
but is an important contribution to our 
national food supply. 

“But there is encouragement in the 
almost unanimous agreement in Alaska 
that regulation must and shall be enforced, 
and we must apply a practical wisdom to 
the varied situations as the salvage of the 
industry demands. Against any kind of 
prohibition, it is urged that the immense 
investment in Alaska’s fisheries and can- 
neries would be greatly injured by such a 
reduction of the catch. m this it may 
well be replied that the canneries would 
better have their catches restricted by 





Government regulation for a time than 
exterminated in a few years through their 
own excesses. By the establishment of 
reserves along sections of the coast we 
have already accomplished much. More 
restriction is necessary, and urgent. The 
conservation must be effected. If Congress 
can not agree upon a program of helpful 
legislation, the reservations and_ their 
regulations will be further extended by 
executive order. There is an obligation to 
the native Alaskan Indian, which con- 
science demands us to fulfill. Moreover, 
the salvation of the industry is no blow at 
vested interests; it is a step toward pro- 
tected investment and promoted public 
welfare. We have invited cooperation, 
and in the great majority of cases it has 
been cordially and intelligently extended. 
If there is defiance, it is better to destroy the 
defiant investor than to demolish a national 
resource, which needs only guarding 
against greed to remain a permanent 
asset of incalculable value. Moreover, 
we have ever to guard against the appeal 
of the demagogue, whose play on popular 
prejudice for political advantage has no 
place in the solution of the great problem 
of national conservation.’ 

As a vindication of Hoover’s policies, 
the last sentence has special significance. 
Read it over again. 


The Pulpwood Situation 


The contract drawn by the Forest 
Service to govern the erection of paper 
mills, the construction of water-power 
plants for their operation and the cut- 
ting of timber for pulpwood had been 
criticized savagely, had been blamed for 
the failure of paper manufacturers to dot 
the Alaskan shore with mills. Yet in 
all the Alaska hearings and conferences 
only one voice was raised against the 
contract, and this man’s objection con- 
cerned only the revaluation clause of the 
agreement. When the President learned 
that the cost of timber and power 
amounted to only 53 cents per ton of 
paper selling for 70 dollars, when he 
learned that the contract was designed to 
insure each mill a continuous supply of 
pulpwood for all time instead of allowing 
the operators to cut and slash indis- 
criminately, leaving the mill in a desolate 
unproductive wilderness and forcing it to-. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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HIS morning I have read a news- 

paper that was as full of tragic, 

miserable, unhappy lovers as a 

subway is of travelers in the rush 
hours. I can go to my library and find 
rows of lovers kissing with purple passion 
in the oddest settings. I know that there 
are popular and interesting people that 
any editor or publisher would gladly wel- 
come, but I do not know whether I can 
find a home for my restrained lovers. I 
send them out timorously and apologet- 
ically, a little wistfully too, like a mother 
who sends shabby children to a smart 
party; but they are not shabby, my dainty 
lovers, I can not bear to think that; they 
are touched with the immortality of Cin- 
derella; true, they have no kinship with the 
newspaper lovers or those who are sent 
out kissing in a bright paper wrapper; 
they rise from those queer places in the 
human heart whose romance still clings 
fantastic as a pierette’s dance, vaguely 
sweet as the memory of youth. 

* * * 


“Tf the world were not so full of beauti- 
ful things, Mrs. Lemon,” he said to his 
landlady, “I should be aman of substance, 
aman of property.’ 

“Meaning that new knock-kneed little 
ugly on the shelf, sir?” 

His twinkling eyes strayed to the little 
gold-leafed, jewelled idol on the long and 
very oriental old carved gilt shelf. 

“In a measure he has imbibed your 
rent,” he paused to scrutinize his latest 
purchase carefully. ‘Yes, I feel sure by 
the look of him it would be by that 
method.” 

“There’s banks, if I may say so, sir, or 
if you’re not quite up to that, there’s the 
Post Office Savings bank.” 

“T don’t like banks, cold uninteresting 
things, and on the way to the Post Office I 
should be sure to see something very beau- 
tiful and buy it.’ 

“If I may say so, sir, the only hope for a 
gentleman of your nature is to get mar- 
ried. There isn’t a woman in the world 
who'd let you pay what you do for the 
foolish things you buy and you’d be snug 
and settled with what you earn. I never 


saw a gentleman so in need of a little 
managing.” 


Oh, but she grew frail 
and pale under the strain 
and at night she slept on 
the divan surrounded by 

his barbaric treasures 

like a captive princess 

in an oriental tent 

“Perhaps you're right, Mrs. Lemon, 
I’m sure you’re right. One might say I 
sacrificed you to that little yellow joss. 
The fact of the matter is I can’t see any- 
thing beautiful in money. It’s a rotten 
design, a rotten color, no beauty of form. 
Yet the odd thing is people will give you 
such beautiful things in exchange for it, 
Mrs. Lemon, and I always prefer the 
beautiful things. Besides, if I were to sell 
only a few of the articles in this room I 
could do such wonderful things: I-could 
go to Venice and have a gondola every 
day, or I could take a celebrated actress 
out to dinner.” 

“You will have your little joke, sir. 
The rent will be quite all right until you 
can.” 

“You are pure lemon verbena,” he 
said. “And I will try to reform.” 

“Can I take a little hot water from your 
bathroom for Mr. Clavering, sir? Save 
me trapesing downstairs again.’ 

“Do; and don’t be stingy. Keep on till 
you get a jugful you think Mr. Clavering 
would really fancy.” 

Left alone in a room that was like a 
little museum of rare and beautiful things 
he made a fantastic gesture. 

“You hear her!”’ he apostrophized them. 
“All ye who beckoned me and lured me 
from behind plate glass windows, miser- 
able chips of history and orphans of for- 
gotten ages. You knew that if you came 
to live with me you would be safe, that 
when I sold myself in bondage to procure 
you I should never have the vulgarity to 
pawn you, or the strength of mind to sell 
you, and that when I rotted away before 
your blind indifferent eyes you would lure 
some other poor devil with imagination 
and love of the beautiful to give you 
sanctuary.” 

* * * * 

The girl was coming downstairs when 
he went out five minutes later. She was a 
little faunlike creature with wistful hazel 
eyes and light brown hair that was 
feathery under her shabby hat. He saw 
she had been crying. She saw he saw and 
suddenly he found himself addressing her 
for the first time. 

“T am afraid she was very lemon,” he 
said gently. 
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The Min 
Who Feared 


Beauty 


By Christine Jope Slade 


Author of: The Marriage Mask 


Illustrated by S. H. Wainwright 


“Tell me, do you always, on the right 
day? 29? 

“Pay my rent? Hardly ever; I have 
generally seen something beautiful and 
bought it the day before.” 

“T see,” she said a little breathlessly. 
“Of course yours is almost a flat, it in- 
cludes the only bathroom in the house. 
Mine’s just a little attic, and the roof is 
stained, and of course the house is in a 
horrible road and really Hammersmith 
and not Chelsea at all. was sO exasper- 
ated I told her. 

“But she knows you ealet it, like I did, 
for the view. She’s never seen it, but she 
knows it’s there because foolish artists 
and writers like ourselves tell her so. It’s 
a wonderful view very early in the morn- 
ing before people and motor buses and toy 
trains have begun to crawl all over it. 
After all she’s not worse than other people. 
She’s merely selling something:she’s never 
seen for the highest price she can get. The 
department store owner must do the same 
thing hundreds of times a day. All big 
people do.” 

“Ts my view the same as yours?” 

“T think possibly I get an off yard 
thrown in with the bathroom. I get a 
glimpse of the river and at night Mr. 
Bile’s beans or Mr. Glaxo’s milk flash red 
eyes at me. I don’t quite remember 
which.” 

They went down the stairs and into the 
street side by side; a million stars roofed 
them in, a moon hung over the Thames, a 
slit in purple velvet. He said: 

“You can not think how often I have 
wanted to speak to you or how afraid I 
have been that if I did you wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“Understand what?” 

“Understand that I knew you were not 
that kind of girl and believe . . . why! 
just believe that I am not that kind of 
man.” 

Their thoughts fused for a moment and 
a friendship was born, a shy, ambitious 
thing-of great delicacy and daintiness. 
They looked at each other and smiled ever 
so faintly. 

“I get money,” he said “but I can’t 
keep it.” 

“Why don’t you bank it?” 
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“I do, but I’ve got a cheque book and 
I write a cheque and the things come 
home . . . and I am always seeing things 
that I wish to come home and live in my 
room, and I am always seeing things that 
go exquisitely with other things and it’s 
like that all the time. My only chance 
would be to cash a cheque and put the 
money into the care of some one with a 
firm chin who wouldn’t let me have it. I 
have sometimes thought of Mrs. Lemon, 
but I do not know which of her chins is 
firmest and there is a good deal against 
the idea.” 

“You’re a quaint soul,” she said, laugh- 
ed at him gently, and went her way. 

* * 


Their friendship grew like a hidden 
flower; under the surface of their every- 
day life crept its roots, intersecting their 
thoughts; it was the shyest, newest thing. 
No gross lovers there, no violent hunger- 
ings, no touch of satiation, but restraint 
that was in itself a faint caress, reverence 
and trust that was a gesture of adoration. 

They laughed, they talked, they walked 
together with the joyous intimacy of but- 
terflies, they were happy in little singing, 
laughing ways almost like shy, lonely 
children making friends. 

He had never had a woman friend. She 
had never had a man friend. Oh! but 
what I tell you is true! 

She grew so pretty, flowering under his 
gentleness, the grave consideration he 
gave her. Her name was Beryl. It rang 
like a little chime of bells in his imagina- 
tion, crystal clear and as remote as fairy 
bells. 

And as the winter grew grimmer and 
grayer and black fogs streamed from it 
and covered from morning till night their 
beloved view with crepe he began to look 
ill. He coughed at night. Up in her room 
above she could hear him like a distant 
cricket. 

She had never been in his rooms. Some- 
times he spoke of the treasures he har- 
bored there, speaking almost imperson- 
ally as if he were the keeper of some hid- 
den shrine, but his love and appreciation 
of them warmed his words until they 
glowed; walking beside him the little slim 
shabby thing was awed, as if behind his 
door dwelt secretly the stolen beauty of 
the world. 

“They are such beautiful things!” he 
said. ‘So lovely to live with, like beauti- 
ful guests who never grow old or bored.” 

Yet she knew that except for the pos- 
session of these beautiful guests he was 
poor. He had brought her £100 in notes 
to keep for him. He had nothing in the 
bank but a few odd pounds. 

“T have seen a carved jade rose I covet 
beyond belief,” he said smiling at her 
whimsically. “Save me from myself, 
Beryl. If I can get that beautiful thing 
by just drawing a cheque I shan’t be 
strong enough to resist.” 

At first she had protested, chided him, 
twitted him a little with his weakness, but 
after she had seen the rose, which was pale 
and veined and most exquisite, she took 
the money and hid it away in a tea can- 
ister. 

“T should want it myself,” she cried, 
fluttering before the dirty window behind 
which lay the perfect thing. “Oh! the 
lovely! the lovely!” 

They went to the Wallace collection to- 
gether, to museums; little by little he 
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educated her until she saw beauty and 
could stand religious and tense before it, 
yet even then there was no hot hand hold- 
ing, no thrusting of personalities into the 
impersonality of their pleasure; they were 
fellow pilgrims mute before a shrine. 

He grew ill, thin, wan. Sometimes his 
eyes seemed dark and empty, like burnt 
holes in a blanket. He gave her another 
twenty pounds to add to his pile. He said 
oddly: “Don’t let me have it for any- 
thing. I feel sure I am going to need it,” 
and she felt gentle and sad toward him, 
like a little mother of a sick child. Then 
one day he went to a doctor, and then to 
another who lived near enough to Harley 
Street to smell the prices; then to Harley 
Street itself; and when he came back to 
her he told her he must go away or die. 

He might have thrown himself on her 
pitying love then, but he didn’t. He kept 
her more at arms length than ever. It is 
possible that never had he so deeply loved 
her as in the deliberate restraint of that 
moment. He would not cede his need of 
her even to himself. 

“Te’ll be all right,” he said. “Oh, they’re 
sure. I’m to go to the Austrian Tyrol. 
It’s cheap there. A sanatorium. It'll 
only cost me £5 a week and that will 
purchase luxury. I want you to send me 
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my money every week. Austria is full of 
lovely things. I am afraid of them.” i 

She promised. 

“You’ve never seen my rooms,” he 
said. “Two rooms, you know, but one of 
them is a bathroom. The rent is paid for 
three months. I want you to have them 
until I return. Please, Beryl, please!’’ 

He let her into them then, a little wist- 
fully, as one might let a bird flutter from 
its cage into a garden. She gave little 
ecstatic hops and jumps of joy before his 
treasures. She did not call them “sweet” 
or “pretty.” She went down in fealty to 
them as he had done. She realized as he 
did that life, and in some cases lives, had 
gone to their creating, their perfecting. 
So she stood mute before the cloisonne 
plaque, the carved ebony and jade screen, 
the faded mystery of the mandarin’s cloak 
of ruby and heliotrope and gold. And his 
gray walls seemed to wave like introduc- 
tory hands toward the window and she 
looked out and saw London at her feet. 

Tears came to her eyes then and tears 
to his heart, because it was so sweet to see 
her folding his room and his treasures 
round her like a beloved cloak. 

“Oh! but I shall be happy here!” she 
cried, 

It did not occur to her to urge the sale 


“Oh, but I shall be happy here,” she cried 
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of any one of his treasures, just as it never 
occurred to him to sell them. ‘They were 
his beloved guests and she was to become 
their beloved guest—it was so simple. 

“You know a lot about these beautiful 
foreign things,” she said. ‘You must be 
a great expert.” 

e shook his head and smiled. 

“IT know nothing except how much I 
love them and I could not like them so 
much if they were frauds. I bought them 
nearly all from one man. He keeps these 
things for me. Spuller, his name is, 
Simon Spuller.” 

ok * * * 

When she came back with dreariness in 
her heart from seeing him off Mrs. Lemon 
met her. 

“Tf I can get Mr. Clavering’s hot water 
from your bathroom, Miss, it’ll save me 
trapesing up and down- 
stairs. Your top room is 
let for three months.” 

“Of course you can get 
the hot water. So my room 
is let! Oh! that’s splendid, 
splendid!” 

“A young artist like your- 
self,” said s. Lemon, “‘a 
man. He seemed all right. 
Shabby though. He left ten 
shillings deposit. He was 
mad about the view. Took 
the key and went back | to 
have another look at it.’ 

“It is a nice view,” she 
said. 

She went up to her own 
attic. The door was open. 
There were things all over 
the floor. Her shabby 
clothes out of the box. Her 
crayons lay like frozen 
colored worms in a great 
heap. 

She flew to the canister 
where she kept the hundred 
and twenty pounds beneath 
sifted lavender. 

The lavender was in the 
grate. 

The money was gone. 

She flew downstairs, cry- 
ing in a high terrified voice 
like a startled bird. 

“Oh! Mrs. Lemon! where 
did your young man go? 
He’s got my money, our money. 
got all the money from my room. 3 


He’s 


The oa. could do nothing. They 
listened to Mrs. Lemon’s verbose descrip- 
tion of the thief; they took copious notes, 
but in the end they could do nothing. 
They did not think it the work of a pro- 
fessional thief, just a needy student who 
had yielded to sudden temptation. 
London was full of such. 

Mrs. Lemon let the room to a Montes- 
sori teacher who merely slept there. 

Beryl had two pounds of her own 
money. She had many needy spinster 
aunts in Balham and North Kensington, 
but no one she could borrow from. 

The first week she sent five pounds to 
Austria but no word of the loss. The 
second week she sent five pounds and still 
no word. Then she took counsel with 
Mrs. Lemon. 

“Sell some of them heathen things,” 
said Mrs. Lemon. “If you aren’t going 
to let him know.” 


Their thoughts fused for 
a moment and a friend- 
ship was born, a shy, 
ambitious thing of great 
delicacy and daintiness. 
They looked at each 
other and smiled ever 


80 faint'y 


“I’m never going to let him know as 
long as I live,” said Beryl fiercely. “And 
you re not either; and she made her take 
her oath, there by the jade and ebony 
screen with the little gold god looking on.” 

“How’ll you manage?” said Mrs. 
Lemon. 

“Somehow,” said Beryl. 
more and eat less.” 

And since she was a clever artist she 
found more work, but she ate less and less 
for she was always afraid that if this 
week’s work produced seven pounds the 
next might only produce four, and often 
she was right. Once he sent her twenty 
pounds to take care of for work he had 
done out there. “It means another month 
of health out here” he wrote; but she 
knew it also meant another month of work 
for her. 


“T must work 











Oh! but she grew frail and pale under 
the strain and at night she slept on the 
divan surrounded by his barbaric treas- 
ures like a captive princess in an oriental 
tent. 

As he grew better and better in his 
Austrian tyrol he began to write her love 
letters; love lilted in them, a little shy 
refrain that only her attuned heart de- 
tected. They were shy, fantastic, wor- 
shiping things, those letters, like kisses 
thrown to a passing queen by a humble 
subject. 

When he wrote of his beloved treasures 
he wrote longingly, glowingly, possess- 
ively. 

“You must love him,” said Mrs. Lemon, 
staring at her. “You must love him.” 


She caught her breath. The sunbeams 
creeping about his beautiful things seemed 
to lie still like a warm message for her to 
read. She looked down over London, its 
toy trains and buses, its tiny people, and 
great tears came into her eyes. 

“T do,” she said simply. 


“Yes, I do.” 
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Now her love was no longer frail and 
dainty, a dreaming thing. It was dark 
and strong and warm-colored, and, living 
frugally among her lover’s richly colored 
treasures, she warmed herself at it. 

He wrote nearly every day to her now. 
He began to picture her in his letters, to 
write of her hazel eyes and the little silken 
wings of her hair under her hat. With 
every page of close written writing he 
seemed to rend a veil, until his need for 
her and the consciousness of the miles that 
separated them were like a great pain she 
carried in her heart. 

He was nearly cured. Spring came and 
went, and summer. He wrote that he 
was brown and had a gargantuan appetite; 
and she, thin and pale from partial priva- 
tion, lying among his treasures, quivered 
and glowed with brave visions of his 
strength and fitness. 

He sent her fifty pounds 
to guard for him. 

Summer had become win- 
ter. He wrote that a famous 
German publisher had come 
there for his health and 
had seen and liked his work. 

“When I come back to 
England I am to illustrate 
two lovely books for him; 
a book of legends and a 
book of fairy tales,” he 
wrote. “He has given me 
valuable introductions to 
English people” and _ she, 
grinding away at her own 
back work, rejoiced for him. 

And then he wrote: 

“The money you have 
kept for me is all exhausted. 
I know that. I know that 
this week you send me the 
last five pounds. I shall be 
home then. I shall come 
back fit and well. They 
give me a clean bill here. 
I shall see you! I shall 
see you! That is what my 
heart sings. ‘I shall see 
her. I shall kiss her.’ Do 
you know that I have never 
kissed you? I can not be- 
lieve that there will ever be 
enough time in the world to 
make up for that.” 

She went to the glass and 
looked at herself. Her hair was lustreless,. 
like soft dead wings on either side of her 
face. She was pale and her face was a thin, 
fading white flower. She shut it out with 
quivering hands. He was coming back 
strong and glowing and vital and she was 
dead looking, like old ivory, and her eyes 
were dark with weariness. 

And then he wrote her a magical letter. 
The words winged into her heart and 
made a great music and a great light and 
she knelt down by the divan with his let- 
ter against her mouth as if her heart were 
too much for her, as if her heart were a 
little acorn and his love a great oak striv- 
ing to reach maturity in it. 

€ was coming back to marry her and 
they would go to Italy for their honey- 
moon. He wrote of their honeymoon and: 
the great golden waves of words caught 
her up and dashed her till she was breath- 
less and crying. 

“You must sell some of our beautiful 
things,” he wrote. “Beauty for beauty.. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The West at Washington 


Significant News 
from the Nation's 


Capital 


HEN time struck for Warren 

G. Harding, twenty-ninth presi- 

dent of the United States, and 

“the green scene” went “on 

the instant blind” for him, on his death- 

bed in the city by the Golden Gate, Calvin 

Coolidge, denoted by that stroke of fate 

as the thirtieth president, was making 

hay on the paternal farm in Plymouth, in 

faraway Vermont. This concurrence is 

taken as a favorable auspice of the atti- 

tude of the new president toward the 

problems of the West, which are essen- 
tially those of the land. 

Five generations of farmers stand 

behind the new president on that Vermont 


’ farm whereon he was born.and raised as a 


farmer. His father esteems the calling 
and hoped that Calvin would succeed 
him on the ancestral farmstead. Nothing 
that is familiar to a tiller of the soil is alien 
to the new president. No man can escape 
the environment of his plastic youth, and 
for Mr. Coolidge that was the rural atmos- 
phere. It was the atmosphere of hard 
work, simple life, and the extraction of a 
living from an unwilling soil. It made a 
simple minded man, an earnest man—a 
man of few words and many deeds—a 
man who plays little, who takes life as a 
great responsibility and eschews all 
frivolity. It has left him, although a 
man of urban profession and life, with a 
firm faith in the country as the sure foun- 
dation of the Republic. Making their 
inferences from these facts, the anxious 
friends of languishing agriculture and the 
lovers of the West at the Capital con- 
cluded, while the mortuary train of the 
dead president was making its sad prog- 
ress across a mourning land from west to 
east, that the new president, though of the 
east eastern in descent, birth and life, is 







nevertheless so soundly American and 
deeply rooted in the soil that he can but 
be favorable to policies that will promote 
the interests of the West. 

President Coolidge was so new to 
national policies when he became vice- 
president and there was so little oppor- 
tunity in that office for him to express 
individual views of national problems 
that his written record furnishes little by 
which to forecast his presidential policies. 
But the last speech he made as governor 
of Massachusetts declared that every 
encouragement should be extended to the 
farmer and voiced the view that the 
public concern was not so much to force 
the extension of agriculture directly as to 
make successful and secure the farmers 
now at work onthe land. “If the farmer 
is made successful and secure,” he said, 
“there will be no lack of others to enter 
the field and use all available land.” 

“It would be of little advantage to the 
man who has his life savings invested in 
his farm,”’ he continued, “to have another 
establishment set up at public expense to 
compete with him. It is fundamental 
that the way to assist an enterprise is to 
assist the people engaged in the enter- 
prise. Make the farmers succeed, and the 
success of farming is established.” 

This is the philosophy of prudence and 
providence—of conservation. The man 
who holds it must inevitably lean toward 
policies that make for the enhancement 
of prosperity and well-being of the men 
and women now on the farms, leaving 
“development” to take care of itself. 
Translated into concrete form, the writer 
believes that it means that the extension 
of irrigation will not be forced under the 
new administration, that the national 
patrimony in lands and forests and min- 
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erals will be drawn on only for necessary 
use, and that public policies that promise 
to improve the estate of the farmer will 
be favored. If these are the policies the 
West approves, it will find in the new 
President a firm and faithful friend. 
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A Tax on Gold-Filled Teeth and 
Its Effect on the Western Miners 


I learn from Senator Oddie of Nevada 
that the dentists are willing to sacrifice 
their clients to the prosperity of the gold 
mines. At first the dentists, buzzer 
pointed militantly, stood pat against the 
proposal to place an internal revenue tax 
of 20 per cent on all the gold used in the 
arts. Pity for the poor gold miners plus 
the reflection that the tax would cost the 
patient only a few cents per gold-filled 
tooth caused them to face about and 
view with sympathy the high-purpose of 
a measure that aims to keep our gold- 
mine owners out of the poor house while 
they are supplying us with the material 
of basic money. 

According to statute gold is always 
worth $20.67183462 per fine Troy ounce, 
the said ounce containing 480 grains. 
But when the gold miner gets his $20 plus 
for his ounce of gold and hies him to the 
marts of trade, he finds that in commodi- 
ties his ounce is worth only about ten 
dollars compared with what it was once 
upon a time. This is one case where 
Government price fixing is a complete 
success; and this success puts the poor 
gold-mine operator in an industrial class 
all by himself, the other products of mine 
and factory being left in this free land 
to the devious process of supply and 
demand. 
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Despite the fact that there is so much 
gold in the United States Treasury and 
elsewhere in America that it is getting to 
be a nuisance, considered from the storage 
and currency points of view, Senator 
Oddie holds that it is self-evident that 
gold miners ought to mine gold; which 
they are refusing to do in the circum- 
stances, with a great resultant decline in 
spectacular mining booms and in the 
profits accruing to Nevada and other 
Western states from the aforesaid booms. 
The tariff can’t help the gold diggers, and 
only the subsidy method remains. 

Of course, directly to appropriate 
moneys squeezed out of taxpayers to hand 
over to gold-mine owners wouldn’t do at 
all. So the Hon. 
Senator hit upon the 
luminous idea of tax- 
ing the industrial use 
of gold bullion to 
create a subsidy fund. 
The dental use of 
gold alone would yield 
a princely revenue 
for this purpose. As- 
suming that 100,000,- 
ooo teeth are annu- 
ally filled with gold in 
the United States, 
and that each tooth 
would contribute 
twenty cents to the 
relief fund, the tidy 
sum of $20,000,000 
would be realized 
each year. Nobody 
will miss twenty cents 
a year, especially if 
the dentists don’t 
resort to the honored 
practise of pyramid- 
ing; and a well di- 
rected publicity drive 
might even persuade 
people to have two 
teeth filled with gold 
each year. 

Senator Oddie 
might have got away 
with this ingenious 
scheme if the crafty 
Britons hadn’t fig- 
ured out a way of 
using gold to make 
Amefican citizens 
help pay the British 
debt to the American 
Government. As much as possible, Britain 
is planning to pay the debt instalments in 
gold, so as to keep up the plethora of gold 
in the United States and thereby keep 
prices up. With prices higher in the 
United States than in Britain, the latter’s 
exporters will have a stile to get over our 
high tariff and an edge on American 
exporters in the world’s markets. Now, 
goldarn it, if we increase our gold pro- 
duction, we will help the subtle British 
game! 


U 


Eat More Wheat, Raisins, Meat 
and Help the Castor Oil Producers 


If the present plans to have the con- 
sumer take thought of the producer 
keeps on extending we shall all soon be 
practical economists. To help gold we 
shall wear more jewelry and gold teeth; 
to help silver, we shall abandon porcelain 


New England ancestors. 


and eat from white metal dishes; to help 
copper, we shall construct more private 
stills; to help the desperate wheat farmers, 
we shall eat another barrel of flour a 
year; to help the cattlemen we shall eat 
an additional ounce of meat a day, etc. 
Incidentally, castor oil will be put on its 
feet. 


U 


White House Hopes Cause Liberal 
Leaders to Glare at Each Other 


With Senator Hiram Johnson in New 
York-(unscathed by ninety days of volun- 
tary exposure to internationalism in 
Europe) as the hero of a banquet tendered 





Like his predecessor, President Calvin Coolidge has risen from the ranks. It is 
easy on this picture to trace the stern and rocky lines, the tight-lipped mouth, 
the determined chin, the steady eyes, from son to father and to a long line of 
The President (center) is shown with his wife, one 
of his sons and his father at the old family home in Plymouth just 


before his elevation to the presidency 


him by such austere progressives as the 
Tammany Hall Mayor and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Senator La Follette ha- 
stened to cinch his putative position as 
leader of all liberals by summoning a 
congress of Washington correspondents in 
his office. 

“Now would it be a fair question, 
Senator,” said one of the writers, “‘to 
ask whether, if the Republicans should 
nominate for president Hi—” 

“Tt wouldn’t,” interrupted the Senator 
with a snap and a glare. “I shall not 
discuss persons.” 

So it is still uncertain whether La 
Follette would consider Johnson as a 
sufficiently liberal Republican nominee 
for the presidency to keep a third party 
out of the field in 1924. Indeed, it is a 
question whether any one but La Follette 
would meet with the Ls Follette plans and 
specifications of liberalism adequate for 
such a purpose, especially since President 
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Knappen 
Harding’s death has thrown national 
politics into chaos. 

And Hiram has nothing to say. 

Which causes the other Senator John- 
son—Magnus, the wild man of Minne- 
sota—to opine that when a talker doesn’t 
talk, something is wrong. 


U 
Canadian Pulpwood Embargo 


Boosts American Forestry 


Canada has just fired a shot that may 
expedite the utilization of American cut- 
over waste lands on forestry lines. The 
authorized embargo on the exportation of 
pulpwood from Canada, even that grown 
on private lands, has 
thrown eastern paper 
manufacturers into a 


panic. The Alaskan 


supplying pulp for 
one-third of all the 
newsprint paper now 
used in the United 
States whilst main- 
taining the integrity 
of the forests. That 
is tosay they can for- 
ever produce 2,000,- 
ooo and the balance 
of over paper con- 
sumption can easily 
and amply be taken 
care of by the proper 
handling of forest 
lands in the United 
States proper. 

What kind of a 
rotten national house- 
keeper Uncle Sam has 
been in the past—and 
I’m not saying that 
he could possibly have 
been any better—is 
illustrated by this 
pulp wood humilia- 
tion. Although we 
have 81,000,000 acres 
of denuded lands, and 
about 200,000,000 ne- 
glected acres that are 
regrowing trees in a 
more or less shabby 
way, we have to go 
begying to Canada for 
pulpwood for our pa- 
pers and magazines. 
And yet 20,000,000 acres taken mis- 
cellaneously, or only 10,000,000 taken 
in the South, are capable under man- 
agement—so Dr. Joyce of the Forest 
Service tells me—of producing all the 
paper we require, at the present per 
capita rate of consumption, until our 
population is 130,000,000. And Alaska 
besides! And yet, broadly speaking, 
nobody has even started on those ten 
million acres. It will be fifteen or 
twenty years before they can begin the 
endless process of growing and yielding. 
In the meantime Alaska, current logging 
and lumbering wastes, remnants of forests 
here and there, old stumps and roots, the 
forests of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Coast that have not been drawn 
on for pulpwood must fill the breach. 

This and the next generation have as 
big, as necessary and as romantic a job in 
restoring the American forest of our fore- 
fathers as the last two had in destroying it. 


INTERNATIONAL 


forests are capable of 
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Is the Press Free in New Mexico? 


An Editor Who Defies the Bi-lingual Bosses Barely 
Escapes the Penitentiary 


By Sidney 


F you want to see the. whole brood of evils arising 
| from race antagonism; if you want to examine the 

consequences of retaining in an American common- 
wealth a numerically strong and politically powerful 
group speaking a foreign language, thinking and acting 
in alien ways; if you would see these alien citizens organ- 
ized, misled, traded and delivered by unscrupulous and 
selfish politicians, American and of their own race; if you 
would see corruption, graft, suppression of free speech 
and of the free press, boss rule and stagnation; if you 
would see these things—look at the sovereign state of 
New Mexico. 

Into the heart of modern New Mexico, the valley of 
the Rio Grande, Spanish padres brought their language, 
their soldiers and settlers more than two hundred years 
ago. The padres vanished, but the Mexican settlers 
remained and multiplied. They were there, had been 
there for two centuries, when in 1846 the territory came 
under the sovereignty of the United States. They are 
there today, essentially unchanged, warm-hearted, hos- 
pitable, superstitious, mostly illiterate, still speaking 
Spanish, still clinging to the old ways, customs and 
traditions, still antagonistic to the Americans who have 
built the cities, established the big stock ranches, con- 
structed the railroads, operated the mines and developed 
the modern irrigation projects. 

There is no love lost between the English and Spanish 
speaking population except that since the time of “‘Bull’”’ 


B. Whipple 


Andrews, pupil of Boss Quay and ruler of New Mexico for 
thirty years, American and native Mexican-American 
politicians have joined hands and capitalized racial 
antagonism for their personal benefit. By manipulating 
the “Spanish-American” vote they were able to dominate 
the state, to send Albert B. Fall to the Senate, to rule 
many of the predominantly “Spanish-American” counties 
in an almost feudal manner. Upon favored insiders 
they bestowed the bulk of the state lands; they made the 
schools a hotbed of cheap politics, lowering the quality 
of instruction; they fostered and encouraged tax-dodging 
until it became the insiders’ favorite sport; they held the 
assessed valuation and the state’s revenues down to such 
a point that the school and road system, the health and 
social work of the state became lean and wan for lack of 
financial nourishment. 

And when a voice was raised in protest, it was silenced 
by financial pressure, through intimidation or perse- 
cution. One Santa Fe editor* was dragged from one 
county to another to defend himself against dozens of 
libel suits which, under New Mexico’s peculiar laws, 
could be brought in any part of the state regardless of the 
residence of either plaintiff or defendant. 

Four years ago a new rebel began to defy the bi-lingual 
political machine of New Mexico. The owner of an 
Albuquerque daily flung down the gauntlet and tossed 
his sombrero into the ring. What happened to him is set 
forth in Mr. Whipple’s subjoined article-—The Editors. 











IFFICULT though it may be, I 

am attempting to write the case 

of State of New Mexico vs. Magee 

from the standpoint of an unbiased 
spectator, an unprejudiced but highly 
interested observer of the most thrilling 
political fight now in progress anywhere 
in the United States. 

It will be difficult not to take sides with 
the political royalty of New Mexico, with 
their ducal and baronial retainers, their 
satraps and satellites—or with Carl C. 
Magee, the fighting Albuquerque editor 
who, single-handed, has defied the politi- 
cians for four years and who today appears 
to be smashing their hold on the territory 
from Colorado to the border of Mexico. 

As I write this, “Cowboy Jim” Hinkle, 
Governor of New Mexico has just par- 
doned Magee for two “crimes.” Libel 
and contempt of court. For the first 
crime, which: consisted of advising the 
readers of his paper, the New Mexico 
State Tribune, that Justice Frank W. 
Parker of the New Mexico Supreme Court 
was ‘‘too accustomed to old methods” to 
see anything wrong in alleged graft round- 





about the precincts of the court, Magee 
was sentenced to from twelve to eighteen 
months in the penitentiary. 

For the second crime, which consisted 
of telling his readers that his trial for ltbel 
was unfair, that the judge was prejudiced 
and venomous and that the jury was 
composed of twelve Spanish-speaking 
residents of San Miguel, none of them able 
to understand the language in which the 
alleged libel was written, he was sentenced 
to another year in the penitentiary and 
his newspaper was fined $4050. 

Then Governor Hinkle stepped in with 
his pardon. 

To understand the situation we must go 
back a few years to the time when Carl 
Magee came to New Mexico, a lawyer- 
journalist with several thousand dollars, a 
conscience and a desire to be of service to 
the state in which he was establishing a 
home. 

Magee decided that journalism offered 
a more congenial field than the law, so he 
acquired the Albuquerque Morning Jour- 
nal which he bought from a group of men 
within the copper and railroad interests, 





among them A. B. Fall, former secretary 
of the interior. He had to give his notes 
for part of the purchase price. 

Magee’s way of telling New Mexico 
what he thought was wrong with it was 
not softened by honeyed phrases. If he 
thought a judge or bank president was 
crooked, he said “crooked.” Perhaps 
that is why his circulation went up in 
direct ratio to the blood pressure of many 
politicians. 

But “the interests” paid little attention 
to him until he began finding fault with 
the way the New Mexico banks and 
bankers were doing business. And when 
he discovered that they were receiving 
state funds, paying no interest and jug- 
gling the funds in such a way as to lay the 
foundation for what might become a 
banking monopoly, Magee cut loose. 

There are two ways of hushing up an 
editor. One is to pound him with libel 
suits until his pocketbook caves in. The 
other is to buy him out, lock, stock and 
barrel. 


*See ‘The NewjDay in New Mexico,” in Sunset 
for June, 1921. 
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Both methods were tried. Magee 
refused to be hushed up by suits 
for libel or anything else. So the 
bankers used that time-worn device 
of calling his loans, forcing him to 
choose between bankruptcy or sale. 

Magee sold the paper to protect 
his partners and fortunately had a 
few thousand dollars left. For in 
their hurry to get Magee out of the 
field, the bankers had forgotten 
one thing. They hadn’t stipulated 
that, in selling the Morning Journal, 
Magee was not to re-enter the 
newspaper business. 

So, on the scrap-iron and twisted 
steel of his previous fortune, Magee 
built another newspaper and called 
it Magee’s Independent. 

The Independent went along 
merrily, finding plenty of things to 
attack. By-and-by it had sub- 
scribers enough to warrant the 
metamorphosis into a daily. The 
daily became the New Mexico State 
Tribune. Soon after its establish- 
ment Magee discovered that a 
splendid field for battle existed in 
what he was pleased to term “the 
Kingdom of San Miguel,” the 
county surrounding the city of Las 
Vegas. The discovery wasn’t ac- 
tually the result of any voluntary 
trip of political exploration. It burst 
upon him largely as the result of his 
investigations into several of the 
state’s governmental departments. 

The opening gun of this engage- 
ment was fired with the announce- 
ment that aclerk of the supreme court had 

deposited state funds in a bank, under his 
own name and without bond. This is 
against the law. 





Carl C. Magee, the Albuquerque editor who is 


fighting the New Mexico two-language 
political machine 


In one of his editorials, Magee advised 
his readers and two members of the 
Supreme Bench as to conditions, adding 
that he was not calling the attention of 
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Judge Frank W. Parker to condi- 
tions “because the judge is too 
accustomed to old methods to see 
anything wrong.” 

Now Judge Parker lives in Santa 
Fe, the county seat of Santa Fe 
county. And Magee lives in Albu- 
querque, the county seat of Ber- 
nalillo county. Naturally one 
would suppose that in the case of 
criminal lit el proceedings the action 
would be brought either in Berna- 
lillo county, the home of Magee, o 
in Santa Fe, the home of Parker. 

Not so. Judge C. J. Roberts, 
former Supreme Court Justice, and 
O. O. Askren, a leader of the Re 
publican party, were called in con 
ference and Magee’s enemies de 
cided to make San Miguel county 
where they were tolerably certair 
of the kind of treatment they 
wanted, the scene of battle. 

Indictment was brought at La: 
Vegas. The district attorney, Lui: 
E. Armijo, was brushed aside and 
Roberts and Askren limbered up 
the state’s artillery. 

The events of that trial have been 
fairly well broadcasted by this time 
The state refused a change of venue. 
Then it chose twelve good men 
(and true—to the San Miguel 
county machine, Magee says) to 
try the case. 

All of these twelve were Spanish- 
speaking residents of the county. 
None of them could read or write 
the English language. Several 
were ex-convicts. And _ several, it is 
suspected, were Penitentes, that organi- 
zation of religious fanatics and of 
political mystery whose members are 



































Among the Mexican population of the Southwest the Penitentes, a secret order still practising self-torture during Easter week, 


wields great influence. 


Its weird and bloody rites persist in New Mexico where the adherents of this order 


dominate the civil authorities and the judiciary in many Spanish-American counties 
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Judge David Ait Leahy, who sentenced 


Magee to the penitentiary on 
charges of contempt of court 


upposed to be loyal unto death to their 
leaders. 

The judge who presides over the fourth 
udicial district is David J. Leahy, who 
s accused by Magee of being one of the 
most influential members of “‘the copper- 
iveted machine of Secundino Romero, 
boss of the kingdom of San Miguel.” 

Thus, from the standpoint of Editor 
Magee, the scene was ready to roast the 
editor to a turn and serve him up as a 
warning to all other New Mexican editors, 
that the political machine must _ be 
handled with gloves if the journalist 
wants to keep out of jail. 

Magee told the people through the 
State Tribune just what kind of a deal 
he was getting in the county of San 
Miguel. He told them about the jury. 
He told them about the judge. He told 
them about Judge Roberts and O. O. 
Askren. He told them about Secundino 
Romero, boss of San Miguel, and of 
Romero’s cousin, Lorenzo Delgado—who 
by the way is one of the handsomest men 
I have ever seen, and certainly the hand- 
somest sheriff in the United States, even 
if he does rent his automobile to the 
cpunty for the fairly good remuneration 
of $25 a day. 

Magee’s first blast of protest brought 
upon him a citation for constructive con- 
tempt of court. Before the trial ended 
Magee had been served with four cita- 
tions, containing seven counts for con- 
tempt. But he didn’t stop publishing the 
State Tribune, and he didn’t stop printing 
in the State Tribune just whatever he saw 
fit to print, judge or no judge, contempt or 
no contempt. 

When the smoke of this engagement 
cleared away, Magee had won the backing 
of thousands of subscribers, the financial 
backing of hundreds more, a defense fund 
of more than $1600 had been voluntarily 
contributed and a year’s sentence to the 
penitentiary had been imposed, together 
with four citations for contempt. 

The political lions of San Miguel retired 
to lick their wounds, and Magee retired to 
Albuquerque to prepare to lick the lions. 
His chief aid was Richard H. Hanna, a 
former chief justice of the state supreme 
court. As chief counsel for Magee, Judge 
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Hanna stood on the same platform with 
the editor at mass meetings throughout 
the state and denounced the “copper- 
riveted machine of Secundino Romero.” 
He attended banquets in Magee’s honor. 
He was present when a brass band met 
the returning editor at Albuquerque, and 
he spoke to three thousand people the 
night of Magee’s “conviction,” describing 
the peculiarities of the case. 

For this—the citation reads that Hanna 
“permitted himself to be met by a band”’ 
and that he was “present at a banquet 
purporting to be given in honor of the said 
Carl C. Magee’”—Hanna was cited to 
show cause why he shouldn’t be disbarred 
and suspended from practise as a lawyer. 

Then came the second battle of San 
Miguel. By this time newspapermen 
throughout the country had learned of the 
impending fight. They sent correspon- 
dents to Las Vegas to watch the turn of 
battle and to report its progress. Through 
the press associations and special writers 
the entire country became aware of the 
unusual struggle. 

The battle was spectacular. 

Magee set up the defense that what he 
had said was true. 

The “state” declared that the truth was 
no defense. But Judge Leahy, trying the 
case without a jury, of course, declared 
somewhat cynically that if Magee could 
prove that he was “dominated and con- 
trolled by Secundino Romero,” he would 
let Magee off. 

Of course nobody imagined for a 
moment that Judge Leahy, he being the 
sole judge of the evidence, would sit back 
with a sigh after the trial and say, “Well, 
I guess Mr. Magee is right. I am domi- 
nated by Romero. I ama political judge, 
and nobody can get a fair trial in my 
court.” 

Magee offered evidence to prove—and 





Richard Fe. Hanna, former chief justice of 


New Mexico. For his cctivities on 
behalf of Magee he was threat- 


ened with disbarment 
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Secundino Romero, the Spanish-American 
boss of the county in which Magee wes 


tried and convicted on a libel charge 


a little of the evidence was permitted to 
enter the official record—the following 
things: 

That Judge Leahy, “dominated by 
Secundino Romero,” permitted political 
considerations to enter into his decisions. 

That Judge Leahy and a former dis- 
trict attorney, C. W. G. Ward, had com- 
promised $138,000 worth of taxes due to 
the state on the 200,000-acre ranch of 
Stephen B. Davis, another member of the 
alleged copper-riveted machine, for the 
sum of $22,000; that this sum was later 
cut to $11,000, and that even this $11,cco 
has not been paid. 

That men who attacked conditions in 
the county of San Miguel were “rail- 
roaded” to jail without opportunity for 
fair trial, through Judge Leahy’s court. 

That other men, convicted on trumped- 
up charges of assault, were pardoned 
“provided they recanted their political 
faith and announced publicly that they 
had become loyal supporters of the 
Romero machine.” 

That shortages in offices of county 
officials amounting to $45,000 in several 
years past have never been corrected by 
judicial action. 

That grand juries composed almost 
exclusively of Spanish-speaking members 
of the Romero machine have whitewashed 
county officials whenever the cleansing 
bath was needed. 

That Lorenzo Delgado, sheriff of the 
county and cousin of Romero, charges the 
county $25 a day for the use of his auto- 
mobile; and that Lorenzo charges $5 for 
taking a prisoner three miles to the insane 
asylum. 

A host of other accusations were made 
to prove that if Judge Leahy were not 
dominated and controlled by Romero’s 
organization, at least he was so friendly 
that an enemy of the machine could get 
no justice in his court. 

“Do you object to being tried in a 
court of justice?” Prosecutor Askren 
asked Magee on the witness stand. 

“No,” said Magee. ‘“‘What I object to 
to is being tried in a court of injustice.” 

That sentence, perhaps, best sums up 
Magee’s opinion of the whole proceeding, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Mr. Chester hadn't met her often but he thought she was a butterfly and that she'd get his boy Nathan to playing polo 


The Society Columns 


ID you notice, Mrs. Davey,” I 
said, “that a New York 
preacher has attacked society 
girls and laid the blame of our 
American decadence on them?” 

“I did not,” said Mrs. Davey. ““Now- 
adays when a fashionable preacher 
finds the Wednesday night prayer-meeting 
attendance is falling off he goes back to 
his study and concocts a sermon that 
will get on the front pages of the news- 
papers and make his richest parishioners 
see red. The next Sunday he turns them 
away at the door.” 

“But,” I protested, knowing Mrs. 
Davey, “don’t you think it is a fact—” 

“T do not!” the head of the wholesale 
grocery house of. Zombro and Davey 
said, signing a check with a viciousness 


By Wilbur Hall 


Author of: The ‘‘Mrs. Davey’’ Series 


Illustrated by John Kelly 


that made her fountain pen spit ink. 
“Every twelve hours somebody comes 
along with a new theory about the de- 
generate tendencies of the modern age. 
If we listened to them all we’d go back 
to dancing the quadrille, we'd wear 
bloomers to bathe in, our girls would 
dress in linsey-woolsey, buttoned tight 
to the chin, and no book publisher would 
dare accept anything from writers but 
religious tracts! The real trouble with 
the world today is that it is exactly like 


a sixteen year-old boy with his first 
pimple. He gets the notion that his is 
the first pimple any human male 
youngster ever had. All he needs, after 
all, is sulphur and molasses and a good, 
stirring, he-fight with some other 
adolescent to clear his blood!” 

“Do you mean that war—” 

“I do not,” said Mrs. Davey testily; 
“and if you can’t understand a metaphor 
any better than that you’d better give 
up writing and goin for something serious 
like undertaking or selling wedding 
rings! Your preacher, Mr. Adams, lays 
himself wide open, as anybody does, 
when he tries to generalize. It takes all 
kinds of people to make a world, which 
is a quotation from Herodotus, I believe, 
and also you can’t sample tea by looking 
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at the caddy it’s shipped in, which is a 
quotation from Mrs. Philomena Davey. 
Have I told you about Lucille Van Dyne, 
the rough society diamond with the heart 
of common gold?” 

“You have not,” 
Mrs. Davey’s favorite retort. 
proves anything—” 

‘Nothing proves anything about hu- 
man beings!” Mrs Davey interrupted. 
“I’m not conducting a class in psy- 
chology—I’m just telling you something. 
And I wish you wouldn’t grin in that 
imbecile fashion. You remind me of a 
traveling man appreciating a customer’s 
joke! That’s better.” 

You’ve heard of Hobart Chester, the 
oil man, I suppose (Mrs. Davey began) 
and probably you’ve read of the social 
doings of his wife. Mh-huh! Well, I 
don’t suppose I’m giving away any fam- 
ily secrets when I tell you that Chester 
is a plain self-made man who doesn’t 
think an awful lot of the social whirl 
and who still slips off his tight shoes 
evenings, when he figures he can do it 
without getting caught. Mrs. C is a 
fine lady—no argument there, but she 
te rather lead the old gentleman a 

vely chase with her teas and her dinners 

- her opera parties and her garden 
soirees, and all that. The way I know 
she does is that he told me so, 
himself. 


YEAR or so back, now 

he came lumbering in here to 
see me. I’ve known him since 
Darius was alive, and I always 
liked him because he talked plain 
\merican and said liar when he 
meant it. -I saw he hadn’t come 
for a social call and so I shoved 
my business back and asked him 
what was hurting him. 

“Tt’s about my boy, Philo- 
mena,” he said, said he. ‘‘Nate 
has been out of college a year 
now and he’s at loose ends. His 
mother wants to marry him off 
to one of these social debbytanties, 
and I’m beginning to be afraid 
she'll do it.” 

“Well, Bart,’ I ‘said, 
not?” 

“Oh, they're all right, and all 
that,” he said, ‘“‘but I’ve been sort 
of hoping the boy would marry 
for something besides a finishing- 
school education and the privilege 
of leaving cards at our best homes. 
As near as I can make out, those 
girls in Genevieve’s circle think 
the Blue Book is the New York 
translation of the Bible and that 
the chief end of man is to be half 
an hour late to a theater.” 

After that he got down to brass 
tacks, her name being Lucille Van 
Dyne. Mr. Chester hadn’t met 
her often, but he thought she 
was a butterfly and that she’d 
get his boy Nathan into the way 
of playing polo. 

“You didn’t come here to tell me your 
troubles, Bart,” I said finally, because 
I had a slew of work to do and a short 
day to do it in. “You don’t think I’m 
going to go in, at my age, weight and 
complexion, and cut out Miss Van Dyne, 
do you?” 


I said, paraphrasing 
“If it 


“why 


o, he said; what he had 1n mind was 
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that his boy had a sort of hankering for 
merchandising in a large way and that, 
if I would take him on in a lowly ca- 
pacity and teach him all I knew, he would 
then proceed to buy the youngster a 
business. That was that. So I sent for 
Nathan Chester. 


| bans say for him that he was wide be- 
tween the ears and as keen as mustard. 
I started him playing round with carload 
deliveries in and out, then he went into 
the country selling line, and one day he 
came to me with a large round idea for 
selling groceries wholesale to big opera- 
ting companies in the mountains and 
abroad by mail. He had worked nights 
on the catalogue he wanted to get out 
and so I turned him over to Johnny 
Desant, our advertising man, and be- 
tween them they started wiping up the 
map. Just let it go at this—that Nate 
Chester was a born executive, with a 
large, bold stroke and enough initiative 
to stake a good-sized town. 

Now if there’s anything I despise it’s 
a match-making old woman, as you know, 
Adams. In the first place marriage is a 


lottery with a large proportion of blanks 
in the wheel; and in the second place, 
whom woman joins together Depart- 
ment Eight at the court house will prob- 





His mother wants to marry 
him off to one of these 





social debbytanties 


ably soon put asunder. In the case of 
Nate Chester, though, I figured that it 
wasn’t enough to get him interested in 
business and away from the machina- 
tions of the society girls; it was also part 
of my job to find him some plain little 
sober business girl for a help-meet, what- 
ever that is. I looked several of them 
over, with this idea in-mind, but none of 
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them fit. You could hardly call me an 
aristocrat, unless you were well insured, 
life, health, fire and accident, but I did 
have the feeling that Nate Chester was 
a little mite too good a man for anything 
I had on the matrimonial shelves right 
at the moment. And while I was casting 
my eye round in his behalf Providence 
sat into the game, laying down a queen- 
high straight. Miss Smith was her name, 
which was all right with me. 

Miss Smith was a lady, to begin with, 
and she was easy on the optic nerves, 
and she was business-like and modest 
and all those things at once. But more 
than that, she knew what she wanted 
and she had come to get it. She did. I 
put her in Nate Chester’s new mail-order 
department, at sixteen a week because 
of lack of experience, and then I forgot 
all about her, which shows that she made 
good. She made more than that—and 
presently got more. 


RS. DAVEY leaned back in her bat- 

tered old swivel chair and gazed with 
a quiet smile at the calendar over her desk. 
Softly I laid a cigarette and two matches 
at her right elbow, and began to hum a 
tune. 

“Drat a dratted news ferret who thinks 
he can sing!” my hostess exploded, 
turning on me violently. “You 
make noises like a—who put that 
cigarette here? Well, I’m just 
enough like Eve to welcome temp- 
Tastes like carrot 


tation. 
tops! Where was | in the lyric 
poem of young love? ... Oh, 
yes s!’’ 


Just about the time that every- 
thing is going lovely in _ the 
wholesale grocery business (she 
went on) and I am looking at real 
estate ads of country places where 
there are no mosquitoes and no 
fish peddlers, along comes some- 
thing to wake me up and put me 
back to work again without time 
enough between jobs to powder 
my nose! This time it was Miss 
Smith. 

John Rockefeller, Hank Ford 
and myself are just alike in two 
particulars—we’re all three as 
homely as sin and we all find 
competent men and then give 
them free rein and a little too 
much to do and leave them 
strictly alone while they do it. 
The new mail order wholesale 
business was in the hands of Nate 
Chester and all I knew about it 
was that the other departments 
were getting jealous and that my 
bank balance was actually grow- 
ing large enough so that I could 
notice it. That boy must have 
burned the midnight juice about 
nine-tenths of the time. He 
developed his branch of Zombro 
and Davey so that it took itself 
over a floor and he had nineteen 
stenographers alone, that spring. Of 
course I saw him every day or so, but 
that was mainly because he wanted to 
keep me posted and not because he 
needed help often. Perhaps I wouldn’t 
have paid much attention to anything at 
all if it hadn’t been that one day old Ben 
Rudd, our credit manager, came in and 
asked me if I’d mind his enticing this 
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Miss Smith down to help him reorganize 
his department. 

“Smith? Smith?” I said. “Which 
Smith?” 

“The head of the new ‘business re- 
lations’ bureau that Mr. Chester has 
established,” he said. 

“Business relations?’ That sets me 
back eight holes,” I said. “I never 
heard of it? Have we got a Secretary of 
Agriculture in Zombro and Davey now, 
and a Comptroller of the Currency?” 

*T don’t know about that,” old Rudd 
said, chuckling, “but I will say that in 
spite of the fun we all made of him young 
Chester has worked up quite a depart- 
ment out of this relations thing.” 

“What does it do?” I asked. 

“Well, it provides, furthers and ca- 
p talizes contacts. That’s the way Miss 
Smith puts it. She gets every new letter 
that comes into the mail-order depart- 
ment. She makes it her business to find 
out something about every mail-order 
customer. She sends them personal 
letters tipping them off to the market. 
She shops for their w.ves, who can’t come 
to the city for themselves, and when they 
do come she meets them at the train and 
shows them round. know it sounds 
fantastic, but it has certainly worked.” 

“And you,” I said, said I, ““Ben Rudd, 
you want to steal Nate Chester’s Miss 
Smith and accumulate a few personal 
relations yourself,” I said. ‘Get along 
with you! If you want to have the wives 
of your retailers met at the depot go 
meet ’em yourself. I’m going up to call 
on the mail-order department.” 

I did. I found it consisted of Miss 
Smith and Nate Chester, in the order 
named, about twenty-five busy young 
assistants and a business that was run- 
ning above sixty-thousand a month and 
growing all the time. 

“Let me congratulate you, Mr. Ches- 
ter,” I said, when I had got the hang of 
the thing. 

Miss Smith, who had a desk next him, 
blushed and Nate Chester looked across 
at her and grinned. 


“Thanks, Mrs. Davey,” he said. “I 

don’t know how you knew, though.” 
“Knew what?” I said. 
“That we were to be married in June.” 
“The deuce you are!’ I said. “And 
suppose you want two months off for 
honeymoon and all that nonsense!” 
“Not a bit of it!” the boy said. “You 
see, we're working out a new scheme for 
building up a branch office in Shanghai 
now and we'll hardly have time to take 
more than a week-end.” 

There was nothing I could think of to 
say, so I said it. 

Miss Smith looked at the head of her 
department—or the assistant head, how- 
ever it was. 

“T think you’d better tell Mrs. Davey, 
Nate,” she said, and went out with a 
trayful of letters in her hand. 

So Nate told me. 


— 


=) 


Wi EN Mrs. Davey was silent again for 
some time I prompted her timidly. 

“TI suppose they were going to leave 
you and go in business for themselves,” 
I suggested. “Or else they wanted more 
money.” 

Mrs. Davey snorted, and went on with 
her story. 

I called up old Hobart Chester that 
afternoon and told him he’d better drop 
in to see me. So he came. 

“Bart,” I said, said I; “I think you 
were telling me that the modern society 
girl was an incumbrance on the earth.” 

“As far as I know to the contrary,” 
said he, “there isn’t one of them that i is 
worth her salt when it comes to getting 
right down and doing anything worth 
doing. ; 

“So you wouldn’t mind your son 
marrying a working girl?” 

“T was hoping he would. That’s the 
reason I asked you to take him on 
here.” 

“Good,” saidI. ‘“That’s fine! Because 
he’s going to bestow his hand and your 
fortune on the young woman who is head 
of one of the departments of Zombro 
and Davey.” 
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The old man’s eyes glistened and he 
blew his nose. 

“Not really? Well, well! Well, I’m 
damned! Excuse me, Philomena! He 
is, for a fact, eh? Um-m-m! Well, I’m 
glad to hear it.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I just heard of it my 
self. She’s a girl who knew Nate before, 
and thought a lot of him. She though: 
enough of him to get in and show hin 
that she was worth marrying. She didn’ 
exactly have to work, I guess, to kee; 
the wolf from the door; but she came 11 
and put on an apron and oil-cloth sleev: 
guards and made herself invaluable to 
the house. I recommend her,” I said, 
“highly.” 

“I'd like to see her,” old Bart said 
and chuckled. “It’ll be something to 
hold over the old lady—I mean ove 
Mrs. C. After all her figuring and all—” 

“Whoap!” I said. “Yai-t, there! 
Don’t cheer until you know who won 
the game, Bart!’’ I said. 

“What’s the matter? This girl is al! 
right, isn’t she? Dammit, I don’t want 
Nate—” 

“Oh, she’s all right,” I said. “In fact. 
I think Mrs. Chester will say she did it 
herself. The girl’s name is Lucille Van 
Dyne!” 

“And it was, too,” Mrs. Davey | said, 
wiping her eyes at the recollection. “The 
two of them had put it over on Hobart 
Chester. They'd put it over on Mrs. 
Chester, too, when you come to that.” 
Mrs. Davey paused, considering. 

“T think your preacher said that young 
American society girls are no good, didn’t 
he?” she finished, reaching for her pen 
and a pile of unsigned checks. “‘Hm-m- 
m! Well, watch the papers, Adams, and 
you'll see that the next Sunday he packed 
the house and had to hold an overflow 
meeting in the town square. That’s 
what he was trying to do. But as for 
saying anything that was true or deep 
or world-shaking—. Is there anything 
more I can do for you? I thought not. 
Good-day—and close the door as you go 
out! I’m busy this afternoon.” 


A Range Road 


Two streaks of dust, 

side by side, 

like dun-colored ribbons 
wind across the range; 
dodge a rock here, 

a gopher hole there, 

farther on skirt a waterhole 
then cross an alkali flat 
and go on and on 

reaching into the hills; 

ever go on and on 

dragging their weary length 
through the gray-green sage 
like crawling snakes. 





Wind puffs raise eddies of dust 
that whirl round and round 
then fall apart. 

An invalid “flivver” 


By Richard Shipp 


sneezes and coughs 

as it races along. 

A prairie dog sits beside the road 
and signals the traveler 

with odd gestures 

then falls headlong 

into his hole. 

A jack rabbit hops off, 

sidewise, on three legs, 

looking over his shoulder as he goes. 
Ant hills 

(curiously built pebble cities) 

are scattered about. 

A coyote slinks along 

under the edge of a hill 

then disappears. 

A lone steer 

grazes on the short grass 


supremely content with life. 
Striped-back ground squirrels 
chase across the road. 

An impudent old sage cock, 
unafraid, 

struts slowly down a coulee. 

A rattlesnake beats his war drums, 
his diamonds flashing in the sun— 
a fierce, hot sun insane with heat. 





Reaching into the hills, 
dragging their weary length 
through the gray-green sage 
like erawling snakes, 

two streaks of dust 

go on and on 

side by side; 

ever go on and on— 

A range road. 
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Bronco Twisters I] 


The Cowboy Tells of Western 
H. orses and Western M en 


By Will James 


Author of : Keno, the Cow Horse 


the corral now and [’ll be a month 
breaking ’em by my lonesome. Each 
bronc is rode about an hour a day and 
some just half that. It depends on how 
fast they’re learning. The jug head takes 
longer than the nervous (spirited, as they 
7: him in books) horse. When the 
vagons pull out for spring round-up and I 
oins it with my string, these broncs I’ve 
«ot now will be hardened up a bit, and 
ibout then I’ll be able to take in a few 
nore raw ones and a couple broke horses 
for roping so’s I can pass thru’ the spring 
works. A few what are coming | fine I’ 
turn over to some of the boys to “finish” 
but they won’t be well broke saddle stock 
for a year, that is they wont be good “cut”’ 
or “rope” horses till about then. Some 
take longer, depends a lot on how he’s 
handled and what kind of a horse he i is, 
but the average western horse can’t be 
trusted to anybody what don’t know ’em 
no matter where they rode, wether it be 
England to hounds or in Central Park. 
By the average western horse I mean 
them what follows the round-up wagons 
and works with range stock. There’s 
some in the livery stable plumb gentle 
but out here we don’t call them saddle 
horses; they’re just town 
plugs, their tails cut off 


[e: got eight head of green broncs in 


We start out of camp and all goes 
well, I takes the boy on circle with 
me and starting back we was taking 
all the cattle we’d seen with us, | 
sends him over to get one bunch 
while I’m after another, he tops a 
ridge and disappears and I thinks 
him and the colt will get along fine. 
Pretty soon I looks over my shoulder 
and here comes the horse, the saddle 
is empty and stirrups aflapping, he 
heads toward me and I have no 
trouble catching him. The boy 
meets me grinning and I asks how 
it happened. 

“T don’t know,” he says. “I was 
watching a chipmunk run into a hole 
and before I can think I’m on the 
ground and my horse is running off. Glad 
you caught him.” 

“So am |” I says, but I wouldn’t let 
him ride that colt no more, not till he got 
used to our ponies and he left before that. 

As to our bronc twisters, that bow 
legged hombre has got to savvy horses and 
be able to read their character at a glance, 
and he can. If some certain bronc is a 
mystrey to him, he’ll just feel him out 
while putting on the hackamore or getting 
him used to the saddle blanket and he’ll 








As to our bronc twister, that bow-legged 
hombre has got to savvy horses 


walking up to a western horse. He'll 
most always stand in front of him, he 
reaches out and tries to pat him on the 
nose saying, “How intelligent the cayuse 
looks” and about that time the so-called 
cayuse reaches up and pats that tender- 
foot in the bread basket knocking the 
wind out of him, When the puncher 
hollers “look out,” it’s too late. 

It goes to prove that when you walk 
up to one of them ponies | it’s best to keep 
your hands off his nose, ’cause if there’s 
a strike in him, then’s when 
it'll come out. It’s best to 





academy style. 


A_young feller came to an you had ever heard Will James talk, you 

would know that he writes of the range 
exactly as he speaks of it. 
the desert, the odor of hair and skin singed by 
the branding iron, the squeal of fighting ponies 
and the calm serenity of the sagebrush slopes 
are all in his home-spun sentences. They are 
reproduced as faithfully as the drawings that 
To change a line would 
It’s his 


outfit where I was working 
onetime. He was from Cali- 
fornia, lived in the city 
there. His folks being friends 


no trouble inviting himself to 
visit the outfht for a spell, 
figgering on learning the cow 
business from the bottom up 
and maybe start one of his 
own in case he took a liking 
toit. He said he knew some- 
thing about horses, and he 
did, but not our kind. He 
was big, athelete looking and 
as active as a cat. 

I gives him an old gentle 
horse the first day and he got 
along fine, but the horse 





illustrate his text. 
take away from their individuality. 
life Will James is writing of, artlessly, natur- 
ally, just as he would talk to another puncher. 
To alter his speech would be to remove the “ll 
range flavor from it. 


The bitter dust of 


—The Editors. 


walk up keeping the horse 
broadside from you, keep 
your slack on the McCarty 
so you can control the pony’s 
head in case he turns to kick 
and touch him either back 
of the ear about a foot, well 
up on top of the neck or 
either up close to the withers 
along the shoulder. Use the 
back of your hand flat, don’t 
jab him if you know what’s 
good for you. There’s a cord 
what stretches from the side 
of the ponies neck plumb to 
the point of his shoulder; 
leave that alone or you'll 
get a shock. That goes for 
western horses _ unless 
they’re plumb gentle and 
old. If you don’t know what 








savvied cow work and the 
boy didn’t. The next day I 
thought I’d let him ride one of my colts; 
I liked the boy and wanted him to ride 
something not so stiff in the joints as the 
old horse was. The colt I gives him was 
the gentlest I ever saw, he’d never bucked 
with me and I could crawl all over him, 
I’d been riding him over a month and I 
thought shure he’d be safe for anybody. 





get his number in a few minutes, then he 
knows how to take him. There’s no 
blame on the horse if the bronc fighter 
gets too ‘close and has his hair parted 
by a kick or a front foot strike. He 
figgers it’s his own fault and mistake and 
the bronc won’t even know he hit his 
man. I’ve noticed many a tenderfoot 


they’re capable of doing and 
you want to touch them per- 
ticular spots I’ve mentioned and the pony 
don’t agree with you on the subject, I’d 
advise leave him alone or he’ll have some 
fun with you. 

There was a little horse what was 
turned over to me in the army canton- 
memt at Camp Kearney. He was like . 
many a good horse what was spoiled, too ~ 
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much trouble to handle and sold to the 
government. The boys at the remount 
stations shure handled ’em no matter how 
spoiled they was. Many a great outlaw 
horse came to the remount corrals and 
was “scratched out” into an officer’s 
mount in no time. Them boys was just 
every-day bronco busters of the western 
states and ranges and they shure had to 
be that or else they’d be hoofing it with 
the infantry. The bronco buster is the 
boy what “kept the army mounted.” 


Gentling a Spoiled Pony 


Getting back to that perticular pony | 
finds at a glance that he was shure handy 
with his front feet. He’d make a prize 
fighter ashamed of himself ’cause he’d 
bring his wallop from the ground quicker 
than you could see, and backed it with a 
thousand pounds of steel muscle. If it 
got you going up or coming down your 
name was mud. That’s the way he’d 
fought all his battles and from his skill at 
it I reckoned he’d had many and won a 
few. He acted like he’d been beat up a 
lot and right then I concludes some farm 
hand must of been trying to break him 
and the bronc came out on top. Uncle 
Sam gets him, then the little horse and I 
meets. 

Soon as I gets him figgered out I don’t 
fool with him much, I just go to work and 
lets him walk in a loop I'd spread. I 
pulls up the slack, draws his feet together 
and he’s fighting from then on, but it 
don’t last long. I let him run on the rope 
and when he hits the end he keels over. 
I had to do that a couple of times with 
him before he realized he’d better not try 
any funny stunts while that rope was there. 

When I threw that bronc, it was just 
to make him realize that I had him 
whichever way he moved and it don’t take 
him long to know it for shure. When 
he’s up and facing me, I walks up to him 
broad side, slips on the hackamore and 
tries him with the bridle. He has an 
objection to the bit and when I puts my 
hand to his mouth both feet (together 
this time) come up. I ties his head down 
to one front foot and standing right next 
to his shoulder holds the bridle over his 
head and down to his mouth. The 
snaffle gets between his lips but his jaw 


Will James 


is set. With my finger back of his bridle 
tooth I opens it and the bit slips i in, he 
tries to strike and rear but can’t do much. 
I slips the bridle on and off a half dozen 
times till he’s getting pretty good taking 
the bit, and before I gets him tired of this 
lesson I quits and goes to saddling. He 
hasn’t forgot and never will forget what a 
rope and a human at the end of it can do, 
so he stands still and I screws down the 
rigging. When the rope is off and I 
mounts him I finds his bucking aint near 
as wicked as his four feet and teeth might 
be. 

It aint but a few days before I can quit 
hobbling him and tieing his head down for 
bridling. I’d just throw a rope round his 
feet and never draw it up, the rope there 
alone was enough for the bronc to know 
he was to stand still, and in a week that 
little kicking striking son of a gun and I 
are getting real thick. He’s no more 
afraid of me or the rope than I am of him 
and his bucking. He’d learned fast that 
I wasn’t out to hurt him, my rope was 
just my helper and if he was good we'd 
be the same. 


Showing Up the Sergeant 


One Sunday I takes the stage from the 
army camp figgering on strutting around 
San Diego for a spell. On my return the 
next day I sees my little bronc all peeled 
up in the legs and head and acting awful 
spooky; he looked like a pack of wolves 
had been at him. I have a strong sus- 
picion of what happened and when asking 
one of the boys what was a friend of mine, 
he tells me the sargeant had tried to 
saddle him up and the bronc wouldn’t 
let him come near. That sargeant thought 
he was the greatest horseman on earth 
and I figgered he wanted to show off, 
being he’d been in the cavalry so long and 
rode so many ponies bearing the U. S. 
iron, he thought he could handle any of 
“em. I know he’d just walked up to the 
horse and tried to touch him on the nose. 
That alone was enough for the bronc to 
know that new hombre was green as to his 
breed of animal. The sargeant couldn’t 
follow up his lead, so goes to work and 
starts beating up on him thinking it would 
scare the bronc into being good, and I’Il 
bet he shure stayed a good distance away 
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Then the “sacking out" proceeds, which means that the horsebreaker gets a sack 


and fans the bronc all over. 


The idea of doing it is to teach the horse to 


get used to or not to fear anything what's round or on him 
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while he was doing it too by the fact that 
he was still altogether. . He had the little 
horse all tangled up in ropes, saddles, 
bridles and everything else, but that dont 
do no good, and far as the would-be horse- 
man got was to lose his temper and show 
himself up. 

When the order came to saddle up, that 
wise sargeant is peaking thru the cracks of 
the saddle room to see how I’m getting 
along, but the little horse acts glad to see 
me, I have no trouble atall and am 
mounted on my old stock saddle in no 
time. flips my quirt just to let him 
know I’m ready and he just trots off. If 
that sargeant had been enough of a horse- 
man, he'd kept his temper to himself, he’d 
knowed that with a bronc what’s a fighter 
and has got a weakness for striking, the 
thing to’ve done was to leave his nose 
alone and walk up to the side of him, not 
the front. The whole trouble was in the 
difference of the ways he was handled, and 
if treated right it wouldn’t of taken but a 
few weeks till you could of touched any 
part of him, even to that sensitive nose of 
his, but a few days before I was discharged 
from the service, that harmless little 
horse was condemned as dangerous to life 
and limb and sold at auction. 

I know the average folks got the idea 
that when the bronco twister walks into 
the breaking pen, he starts cussing and 
whooping from there and does his durn- 
dest to scare them poor broncs to death or 
scare ’em into being good. The bronco 
buster will tell you that he is leary of a 
horse what’s scared of him, ’ cause a wild 
horse what’s afraid of you is the most 
dangerous animal on earth. He'll tear 
down a corral to get away from you or 
break his own neck and maybe yours; he 
wont stop at nothing so long as he gets 
away, and the more you scare him the 
worse he gets. 

As for cussing, it’s not done, ’cause 
whatever the bronc does is nothing new to 
the bronco buster. I can name off-hand 
quite a few mighty good bronco twisters 
what’s never been heard using a cuss word 
at no time. 


How the Buster Works 


And here’s the straight of it. When 
the bronc fighter walks into the corral 
from the bunk house, he’ll be rolling a 
smoke and his mind wont be on his job 
much. It wont worry him any more to 
go to work on them bucking ponies than 
it would a clerk walking from his room to 
his office. He’ll be whistling and maybe 
thinking about the girl over the ridge. 
He’s rode into corrals and out of ’em in 
all kinds of countries and on all kinds of 
horses for years and it’s an old story for 
him to hear the broncs snort and whistle. 
He’ll walk round not seeing or hearing the 
wall-eyed ponies getting out of his way, 
and be picking up the ropes, hobbles and 
saddle blankets what was scattered round 
the day before; he’ll stack ’em up near the 
snubbing post, uncoil his rope and begin 
his day’s work. 

The meanest is roped first. If it’s the 
first roping and the bronc aint ever before 
seen a saddle, he’s caught by the front 
feet ahd “busted”. That not only stops 
him till you get to him but it teaches him 
in time not to run past or over a rope. 
The horse’s feet are tied first, one hind 
foot on the left side is tied to a rope from 
round his neck so when he’s standing 
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again it will be short of touching the 
round by a few inches, which hinders his 
-icking or striking, the hackamore is 
slipped on, the ropes holding the horse 
down are all taken off except the one on 
the hind foot, and the horse is let up on 
three legs. Then the “sacking out” pro- 
eeds which means that the horse breaker 
crabs a sack or an old saddle blanket and 
fans the bronc all over, under and at both 
nds. At first sight of the blanket that 
bronc has a regular fit and all that’s 
holding him to earth is one useless leg. A 
few easy steady jerks on the hackamore 
ind the bronc is made to take some more 
f that medicine. 

With the average horse it don’t take 
nuch over half an hour till he’s used to 
it and stands still, trying to kick or strike 
mce in a while. Some get to liking it 
‘cause “sacking” is done the same way as 
you would brush off a fly. The idea of 
doing it is to teach the horse to get used 
yr not to fear anything what’s around or 
on him; it gentles ’em by letting ’em 
know they’re not going to get hurt. 

The bronco buster takes the bronc thru 
different stages of the game in the same 
easy way, the horse gets confidence and 
soon is not scared no more, and all thru 
the breaking period you never hear much 
out of the buster. He don’t do no petting 
to speak of ’cause the colt don’t know 
what that means, but once in a while 
you'll hear him call a green horse “‘babe,” 
that goes for the kind what’s learning 
good and deserves kind treatment. 

There’s nothing more interesting than 
to watch a colt pick up what you're 
trying to teach him and you get so you 
like to take pains to eddicate him. 

The best hands I ever saw at breaking 
horses never used a heavy quirt only 
maybe on a natural mean horse what 
wont quit fighting, or on a “fall back.” 


The quirt what’s used most is just two - 


flat pieces of leather two inches wide and 





Bronco Twisters: Will James 
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over a foot long. If a colt just learning 
acts stiff-necked, that quirt is used on his 
shoulder, it just makes a noise that 
draws his attention but it dont hurt him 
none. The bronc is handled easy and is 
given plenty of time to get next of what’s 
wanted of him. He gets no rough treat- 
ment unless he begins to act bull-headed 
or funny and full of tricks, then he’s 
taken to hand and that’s where Mr. 
Bronc Fighter gets his name. 

A bronc’ll take streaks and be good as 
pie one day, then for no reason at all be 
ornery as the devil the next. You cant 
tell nothing about ’em till after you’ve 

ulled your “riggin” off, then you know 
Socenad it has happened. But there’s no 
fighting unless that colt does something 
he knows he shouldn’t do. 


Harebrained Amusements 


Every day in the bronco twisters work 
there’s times where he’s shure got to use 
every bit of strenth, action, endurance 
and nerve he’s got. When at a glance he 
sees a hoof coming, he’s always barely an 
inch away from it. The pony would 
strike, kick and bite at the same time, and 
it seemed like the buster would hardly 
get out of the way so close did he figger 
how far that horse could reach. Some- 
times a button would be missing off the 
shirt front or the wind from a hoof would 
be felt thru the whiskers, but very seldom 
did the horse ever reach his mark. That 
was due, not to the bronc’s poor aim, 
cause as a rule that bronc knows what 
and when to hit, and he wont miss unless 
the intended victum is eddicated to his 
ways and sees it coming. The safest 
place the bronco buster finds when hand- 
ling a mean horse on the ground is right 
up against the point of the bronc’s shoul- 
der or else about six feet away from any 
part of him. 

In Montana and Wyoming you'll find 
about as mean or maybe meaner horses 
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We was het just about right to straddle the top of the 
corral gate, let the bunch out and as they was 
stampeding thru, pick a mount from twelve 
feet above out of the hundred round 
backs going past under us at the 


speed of a mail train 


than any part of the west. It’s the tall 
grass country and range horses are fat 
the year ’round, they get bigger, more 
powerful and just as active for their size as 
the smaller saddle horses. Oregon has 
the same stock and the bucking, fighting 
qualities of them ponies is known plumb 
down to Mexico by all the cowboys. 
Them tall grass ponies have broke many 
a rider’s leg, ankle and arm, also a few 
necks, and when the southern cowboy 
came north and screwed his rigging on 
them kinky broncs, he found he had to 
ride a little closer and more careful than 
ever before, they wasn’t as easy broke and 
needed more convincing before you could 
handle ’em, and some couldn’t be con- 
vinced atall. 

I’ve seen busters, specially one from 
Texas I’d shared corrals with one time, 
what’d take a green colt out on first 
riding; that colt would be running away 
and heading for a hundred foot drop into 
nothing. The buster’d jump off, let the 
McCarty slide thru to the end, give it a 
flip, set his spike heels in the dirt and 
upset that bronc as pretty as you please, 
knocking the wind out of him. He’d be 
mounted again before the horse realized 
what happened and be headed off the 
other way. 

Another boy one time was icclbieie 
colts in a corral close to the Missouri 
River in Montana. One of the broncs 
when let out of the corral headed for the 
river and a jump-off of fifteen feet into the 
cold water. The boy being kind of reck- 
less, gives him his head and lets him go. 
Down they went and out of sight, but 
they come to the top right side up with 
care. The bronc decides it’s too wet and 
looks for a landing place. There is none 
for a quarter of a mile and they drift 
together with the current down to it. 
When they get back to the starting place 
by the corral once more, the rider wants 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Cinco Pesos 


By E. N. Moody 


~ ENOR, would you give a starving 

man a few centavos? Iam hungry, 

I have nothing to eat. Please do 

not think me a worthless beggar 

because you see me here so low, so very 

low. I used to be prosperous, happy and 

well dressed. Now I wear rags and am 

covered with dirt. My face looks like a 

porcupine, but I have no money for a 
shave. 

“Senor, you won't believe it—it’s too 
strange—but I’m a beggar now, when | 
used to be so prosperous, all because of a 
bet—a wager—a poor little bet—five dol- 
lars—cinco pesos—and I won the bet, too. 

“Would the sevior like to hear the story? 
Then sit here in the shade—not on that 
chair—it falls down. Here, this box is 
solid. The sevior must overlook poverty, 
I am very low—hungry—starving, and all 
because of five dollars, which I won. 

“T was a rancher in Chihuahua. Then 
I own land by the thousand acres, I own 
cattle, even if the senor would not think 
it to see me now. I own horses—and 
mules. I must not forget the mules, for a 
team of mules, along with the five-dollar 
bet, made me what you Americanos call 
broke. I had machinery for ranching— 
for sowing grain, and for cutting it, and 
for cutting hay. Yes, sevor, I was pros- 
perous then. My hacienda was known 
far and near. 

“T bet a neighbor of mine, Se’or Gon- 
zales, five dollars that I would plow a 
certain tobacco field—forty acres it was— 
and cultivate it with a certain team of 
mules—Chiquite and Mesquite. Most 
men could do nothing with the mules. 
Senor Gonzales think no one could do 
anything with them. That is why he bet 
cinco pesos that they would not plow and 
cultivate the field. He want to laugh at 
my defeat—a thousand curses on him! 

“But, senor, I have one little what you 
Americanos call ‘trick up my sleeve.’ | 
know a man who can handle Chiquite and 
Mesquite—can make them work—plow 
the field—cultivate the tobacco. He had 
worked them, often, and had no trouble. 
But I am the only one who know that. 
He understand the mules—I know that I 
can hire him. What can be better? I 
will hire him to drive the mules—he will 
take care of the field with them—I will 
crow over Sefior Gonzales—I will tell him 
he have no judgment, he is one big damn 
fool. 

“So I hire Antonio, for that is the name 
of the man who understand the mules. 
He can drive them—he have no trouble. 
He can plow the fields--he have no 
trouble with the mules. 

“But Antonio have a wife and she come 
to live with him. Well enough, you say, 
a woman should live with her husband. 
Yes, I know, but listen: they have chil- 
dren—dozens of them. She bring the 
children with her. She bring them all. 
And they all got bellies—big bellies. Oh, 
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*‘Sefior, you won't believe it, but I'm a beggar now because of a poor little bet” 


what empty bellies they got, and how it 
take food to fill them up! I send to town 
for supplies, four-mule load of supplies. 
Soon all gone. I send again, and again, 
and again. 

“Carramba! I storm! I curse! I damn 
Antonio; I damn his wife; I damn his big- 
bellied kids. I tell him they must go. He 
say they go he gotoo. But I no can let 
him go; for if he go, who will work 
Chiquite and Mesquite? No one! And 
Seror Gonzales will boast of his victory 
over me, and call me damn fool. So 
tell Antonio I take all back. He stay, 
wife stay, kids stay. 

“Soon Antonio tell me his father and 
his mother got no place to live but where 


he is. So they come. They got big 
bellies. They eat. They eat more than 
hogs. I tell mule driver to whip up his 


team and hurry back with supplies. 
“Next day I look at field. Antonio no 

there. I look in pasture. Chiquite and 

Mesquite there loose. Antonio no work 


and the tobacco need cultivating. It * 


need cultivating bad. So I go to Antonio’s 
cabin. Antonio there. Strange man 
there, too. “I say, ‘Why no work, 
Antonio?’ and he say, “This my brother. 
I lay off one day—two days—visit with 
my brother.’ 

“So I say all right, and ask where his 
brother going. And he say, ‘Brother 
lose job—come live with me—maybeso 
six mont’—maybeso year.’ Then he point 
to strange woman I no see before and say, 
‘Brother’s wife.’ And he point to kid 
and say, ‘There brother’s boy, and there, 
and there, and there, and there; and over 
there him brother’s girl and there him 
nother girl and there—’ 

“And I look. round. Kids twice as 
thick as ever! Swarms of kids! Droves 
of kids!’ But I no can tell which new and 
which been here all time. 

“Y storm, I swear, I cuss with big damn. 
I say Inocankeepthem. They must go. 
And his father and his mother, they must 
go, too. I keep his wife and his own kids, 
but I no can feed the others. 

“He say he go too, then. And I want 
to tell him go and damn him. But I 
think of Sevior Gonzales and how he will 
call me damn fool, and I weaken—I 
waver—I surrender. I tell Antonio stay 
and I keep his brother. I put one, two 


more four-mule teams hauling supplies. 


I tell drivers hurry up and bring big loads. 
Flour—we use him by the ton—and sugar 
—and meat—and frijoles. Use all by the 
ton. 

“You smile, seior. But remember my 
pride—it was everything to me. 


“And so Antonio work mules. Culti- 
vate tobacco. Lay by tobacco. All with 
Chiquite and Mesquite. I laugh—I 


shout—I tell Sevor Gonzales pay me 
cinco pesos. I call him damn fool. I say 
his judgment no good. 

“But sevor, when I pay for tons of flour, 
tons of meat, tons of fruit, tons of sugar, 
it take my crop. It take my mules. It 
take cattle, takeland. It leave me broke. 
Not even a centavo have I left when I pay 
it all. 

“And would the kind sevor be so good 
as to give me a trifle to keep soul and 
body together? Two pesos! Mil gracias, 
senor. Thanks, many thanks. May heaven 
bless you. Adios, senor, adios.” 


OW’S that? Yes, the guy’s gone on 

up the street. You can stick your 
head out of the door now. No, he won’t 
look back; he’s nearly out of sight. He 
gave me two bucks. 

“What's that? You want, half! Not 
much, you don’t get half! Say, listen to 
me; when we landed here broke, who 
thought of this stunt anyway? And who 
is it that has to sit out here made up like 
a ragged Greaser and tell suckers that 
fool yarn about cinco pesos? Answer me 
that! No, of course you can’t answer. 
Why, if it depended on you we'd starve 
to death. 

“Not much you don’t get half. I’m 
savin’ this coin till we have enough to 
take us out of this sun-baked sample of 
hell. If you stick to me and keep your 
mouth shut, we'll be walkin’ the streets of 
St. Looey in a few more days. | Think of 
being in St. Looey, back in God’s country. 
Man, just think of it! 

“Duck back quick! Get out of sight 
and keep still. Here comes another 
tourist.” 


“Senor, would you give a starving man 
a few centavos? I am hungry. I have 
nothing to eat. Please do not think me a 
worthless beggar because you see me here 
so low, so very low. I used to be pros- 
perous and—” 
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Overcrowding the Ranges 


Lack of Regulation is Ruining One of the Far West's 


Most Important Assets 


OT so many years ago if you 
j happened to be riding through 
J the valleys that skirt the moun- 
' tainous live stock ranges of 
Lcah you might easily have counted the 
herds grazing on the uplands by the clouds 
of dust floating above them. 

That dust spelled ruin to the range and 
to the farmers in the valleys. But some- 
how we stockmen didn’t realize it. We 
never stopped to figure out how it was 

affecting the farmers nor how it was going 
to affect us in the future. We were too 
busy counting our past profits, long on 
hindsight and awful short on foresight, 
as It were. 

Vast areas of live stock range were being 
cround into dust beds because of the un- 
ontrolled grazing. It was a new country, 
cimes were good, the range was free and 
we should worry. 


By Will O'Byrne 


hunch that there must be some sort of 
connection between the grazing and the 
floods. That came about when one of the 
farmers in the valley complained to a 
Government man about his spring drying 
up and his well going dry each hot season 
just when he needed the water most. He 
also pointed out that it began to happen 
along in 1888 and had never been known 
to happen before that. 

The Government man, a college grad- 
uate trained to reason from an effect back 
to the cause, explained the geological 
theory of the origin of springs, pointing 
out that water from rain and snow on the 
uplands seeps down into the crevices 


1903, and all stock was ordered from 
such areas until 1909. 
The combined roar that went up 
from the stockmen effectually smoth- 
ered the row raised by the farmers. But 
the Land Commissioner stood by his 
order. The area remained closed. 

On August 17, and again on August 31, 
1909, it rained. Six Mile cafon and 
Ephraim cafion sent down floods that did 
thousands of dollars of damage. But 
Manti cafion, where it rained equally 
hard, sent down no flood. 

Did that flood-control demonstration 
convince the stockmen? It did not. They 
derided it, maintaining that the rainfall 
in Manti cafion was probably less than in 
the others. 

The farmers, however, continued to 
howl until rain gauges were put up in 
Manti, Six Mile and Ephraim 
canons so the rainfall could 





But that question of the 
dust beds kept coming up 
‘specially among the older 
heads. And whenever the 
argument started, the cattle- 
men would blame the sheep- 
men, calling attention to the 
small hoofs of the sheep and 
pointing out how they would 
ruin any range by cutting to 
pieces the roots of the vege- 

tation. The sheepmen, of 
course, passed the buck back 
to the cattlemen. 

Now the fact of the matter 
is we little fellows didn’t pay 
much attention to the row in 
the beginning. It was, at the 
start, between the big outfits 
representing the cattlemen 
on the one side and the sheep- 
men on the other. 

But when the farmers down 
in the valleys took a hand in 
‘the fracas and wanted the 
Government to close the 
ranges entirely, contending 





increased. 


of Agriculture. 


S a citizen of the United States you, kind 
reader, have an interest in the two hun- 
dred million acres of the public domain on 
which several million cattle and sheep rustle 
their own living. THAT GREAT PROPERTY IS 
DIMINISHING IN VALUE EVERY YEAR. 
season it produces more floods and less feed; 
every season it turns out fewer and leaner 
cows; every season there is less nourishing 
grass while useless weeds multiply. Under 
the management of the Forest Service the 
carrying capacity of the public range in the 
National Forests has been maintained or 
If the Interior Department can 
not manage the public range outside the 
National Forests with similar efficiency, it 
should turn the job over to the Department 
—The Editors. 


Every 


be measured accurately. 

It was along about then 
that Dr. Arthur W. Sampson 
arrived in_ that __ section. 
You’ve heard a lot about 
Luther Burbank because he 
made two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. 
But what do you think of a 
man that made two blades 
grow where none grew before 


and did it on a gigantic 
scale? 
Dr. Sampson is one of 


those quiet, unassuming in- 
dividuals who makes friends 
readily. Before long most 
of us were calling him Doc, 
and some of us were wonder- 
ing why a medical man should 
come among us. Out in the 
cow country we don’t know 
much about Ph. D.s and 
with us a doctor is mostly a 
bonesetter. 

Anyway, while Dr. Samp- 








that the overgrazing was 
ruining the watersheds, that 
it was the direct cause of damaging floods 
and droughts; that the future of irrigation 
as well as the supply of pure water for 
domestic purposes was threatened, well, 
we began to take more notice of what was 
going on. 

The country had been settled along 
about 1850 and the old timers among the 
farmers had noticed that although there 
had been many severe rainstorms, no 
floods had occurred until after 1888 when 
they began and continued to do enormous 
damage. They had also noticed that from 
about 1888 the forage on the uplan 
ranges had been getting thinner and 
thinner until by 1902 what had been a 
magnificent stretch of country covered 
with vegetation had become almost a 
dust heap. 

The wiser heads among them had a 


among the rocks, strikes certain channels 
and flows along those channels down into 
the valleys, to emerge at some break in 
the rock structure and, because of the 
pressure, to be forced up in the form of an 
artesian well or a spring. If the ground is 
covered by vegetation, most of the water 
is held and sinks into the soil. If the 
ground is bare, the water rushes down hill 
into the creeks at once and floods the 
country below, the springs drying up in 
the summer months. 

Came an order from the Commissioner 
of Lands at Washington, D. C., following 
the hue and cry that had been raised by 
the farmers, to remove all sheep from the 
western slopes of the mountains and also 
prohibiting any sort of grazing on about 
9,000 acres of the uplands of Manti cafion. 
That was about the middle of August, 


son was investigating grazing 
conditions another flood 
occurred in 1912, in fact a series of 
them, the last of which brought things to 
a crisis. 

Perhaps you might get a better under- 
standing of the destructiveness of the 
floods if you recalled two mathematical 
facts that Dr. Sampson explained to us. 
The transporting power of water varies 
as the sixth power of its velocity. For 
instance, if the velocity of a stream is in- 
creased ten times, its transporting power 
is increased approximately one million 
times. Stand on the bank of a stream 
flowing two miles per hour over a fairly 
hard surface and toss in rocks the size of 
a corn-cob pipe. They will be carried 
along. But, and here is the point, raise 
the velocity of that stream to twenty 
miles per hour and it will carry bowlders 
weighing many tons. 
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Also the eroding or 
digging power of a 
stream varies as the 
square of its velocity. 
Western irrigation en- 
gineers will tell you 
that a stream with a 
slope of only three 
feet to the mile will 
gain enough velocity 
to cut away banks of 
soft, sandy soil that 
impede its course. 
The canons in the 
Manti National For- 
est have a slope of 
more than one hun- 
dred times three feet 
per mile. 

So that when, on 
July 28, 1912, a rain- 
storm began along 
the divide at the head 
of Ephraim canon 
and at an elevation 
of about gooo feet 
above sea level, things 
started. It rained 
intermittently for about two hours. The 
rain gauges showed that exactly fifty-one 
hundredths of an inch of rain had fallen. 

It was enough. It was more than 
enough. 

You see, the rain falling on the uplands 
practically bare of vegetation didn’t have 
the time nor the inclination to sink into 
the many crevices and to be stored in the 
water channels to reappear later as springs 
in the valley below, as the Government 
man had explained. 

It didn’t even hesitate. It kept right 
on falling. Even after striking the ground 
it kept falling down the steep slopes and, 
gathering volume, it went its way on a 
wild rampage, carrying along thousands 
of tons of rocks, earth, logs, anything that 
happened to be in its way, meanwhile 
digging gullies. 

It struck the town of Ephraim, ten 
miles below, as a solid wall of muddy 
water, washed out the streets, 
flooded basements, rushed into 
buildings, damaged merchan- 
dise, covered the floors and 
goods with mud, deposited silt 
and rocks over valuable farm 
lands, washed out bridges, 
culverts, irrigation ditches and 
put the power plant out of 
commission. 

The town people and the 
farmers complained bitterly. 
Even the sheepmen_ were 
amazed. 

Next year, in 1913, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estab- 
lished the Great Basin Experi- 
ment station in Ephraim canon 
about six miles above the town. 
It is the only one of its kind in 
the world and, with a crew of 
technically trained men, Dr. 
Sampson was put in charge. 
The station was to study range 
conditions on a gigantic scale 
so that fundamental methods 
of handling pasturage might 
be discovered and applied to 
any other range. That particu- 
lar Utah site was selected be- 
cause it is in the heart of the 
sheep and cattle country of the 


What overgrazing does to the range. 





A typical example of an overgrazed area in which the grass cover has been 
killed, allowing the water to carry off the bare soil and 


begin the formation of gullies 


West and also because the overgrazing 
in that section was very severe. 

Dr. Sampson and his crew selected two 
ten-acre sloping plots below which they 
built sediment tanks. They wanted to 
find out all about the action of rainstorms 
on overgrazed land and on land that 
wasn’t overgrazed, as well as many other 
things. But they wanted to get that in- 
formation under actual range conditions, 
so they duplicated them, driving the sheep 
from one ten-acre area to the other as 
required. They kept studying those plots 
under varying conditions for five years. 
After each rainstorm they caught the 
sediment composed of rocks and soil, air- 
dried it, measured it and weighed it accu- 
rately. 

They were a queer bunch, those learned 
experts. For instance, they did all of the 
shoveling themselves instead of laying 
down on the hard part of the job and send- 





hummock of grass shows the depth of soil 
that has been washed away 


Will O’Byrne 


The remaining 
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ing for diggers. We 
didn’t believe that 
college men with a 
lot of letters tacked 
behind their names 
would do such work. 
But when you meet 
one of those fellows 
in the open, he’s just 
like the rest of us. 
It’s only when he 
gets enthusiastic 
about his job and in 
explaining it to you 
absentmindedly calls 
mountain bunch- 
grass festuca viridula, 
that you discover he 
can talk more than 
the language of the 
stock country. 

Anyway, they 
proved that an aver- 
age rainstorm would 
send down twenty- 
five tons of sand and 
rocks from the over- 
grazed ten-acre plot 
and that the plot itself would be cut up 
into a lot of small gullies. They also 
showed us that the area that wasn’t 
overgrazed stayed put, wasn’t cut up into 
gullies and consequently nowhere near 
that amount of material came off it. 

We were satisfied to let it go at that, 
but they were not. They got to studying 
the after-effects and before they were 
through we were warning each other to be 
careful about overgrazing. Seems odd 
how we changed our minds suddenly when 
we found we were eating out of our own 
pockets, so to speak, instead of the other 
fellow’s. 

It came about this way. They showed 
us that the life-giving elements were lack- 
ing in the soil of the overgrazed areas. 
The stuff that caused the plants to revege- 
tate had been washed out and, worse, 
most of the stuff that grew later on was of 
a poor flesh-building type; also, that 
which was good and which the 
stock liked to eat was not re- 
producing at all, but the use- 
less sickle sedge was coming on 
strong as were the weeds and 
poisonous plants. 

It almost seemed as if the 
Almighty had left that section 
and that the devil himself 
was looking after the stuff 
that grew and which later on 
would scatter death among 
the herds. 

In their laboratories they 
found that the eroded soils 
lacked the necessary salts found 
in the non-eroded soils, the 
salts that caused the plants to 
get a hustle on themselves in 
the spring and be up and 
doing. Another thing, they 
pointed out that the plants on 
the eroded soils required 
about five times the water 
needed for plant life on the 
non-eroded soil. 

It didn’t take a very high 
degree of intelligence among 
the stockmen to see clearly that 
if plants on the eroded uplands 
needed five times the water that 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Water and Your Health 


Children and Adults Need at Least Four Glasses of the 


HILDREN of all ages need the 

most constant and effective 

stimulation to drink enough 

water each day. There are 
few homes where the parents either 
irink enough water themselves or 
direct their children to do so. Therefore 
t rests upon the teacher to keep before 
the child the body’s constant need for 
vater and to help the child order his day 
so as to have regular daily periods for 
drinking water. 

Some such schedule as the following can 
be adapted to personal convenience: 

One glass of water on rising. (The 
teeth should first be brushed and the 
mouth rinsed.) 

One glass before starting to school. 

One glass before dinner. 

One glass before supper. 

It is better for children to take liquids 
before or after the meal, thus avoiding the 
temptation to wash down food with a 
drink. For most children it is better not to 
drink water after the evening meal so that 
the bladder will not have to be emptied 
during the night. 

If all schools were equipped with 
hygienic drinking fountains it would be a 
simple matter for children to drink the 
required amount of water during school 
hours. But even where the school has 


drinking fountains these are too often so 
regulated that the children’s lips touch the 
fountain bulb, thus making it about as 
good a germ carrier as the common cup. 
This is equally true of the public drinking 
fountains, 


for the present it seems 


| | 
{ 





Life Fluid Every Day 


By Lucy Wood Collier 


Associate Director Health Education Division 


American Child Health Association 


better to train the child to drink from his 
own glass at home. 

Various types of water-drinking records 

can be kept in individual health books. 
In the kindergarten and first grade, a 
letter can be sent home at the bas eee 
of the water-drinking drive asking the 
mother to help the child accurately to 
keep a week’s record. It has been found 
that parents codperate more readily in 
training the child in this particular habit 
than in any other, probably because the 
teacher’s advice in this case seems to 
imply less personal criticism of the 
mother. 

Reading lessons like the following are 
most helpful in keeping alive the child’s 
interest: 

WATER 

Drink much water every day. 

Drink at Jeast four glasses of water every 

day. 

We could not live without water. 

We need water for the inside of our bodies. 

We need water for the outside of our bodies. 

Drink water to keep the inside of your body 

sweet and clean. 


“T don’t drink coffee 

And I don’t drink tea 

For water and cocoa 

And milk, you see 

Are very much better for me. 


” 








Simple problems in arithmetic can 
be built about the number of glasses of 
water children and adults drink or fail 
to drink. 

In the upper grades science and 
geography can be correlated in dis- 

cussions of modern water systems, special 
emphasis being placed on the value which 
chambers of commerce give to a city’s 
pure water supply. 

In colonial history emphasis may be 
laid upon the part that the unprotected 
water supply and common drinking cup 
played in the death rate. 

The story of the conquest of typhoid in 
modern times makes a significant chapter 
in the civic development of American 
communities and helps to build up the 
child’s interest in all the work of our 
Federal, state and local health depart- 
ments. Most dramatic emphasis can be 
laid on the fact that in prolonged warfare 
more troops have been lost through 
impure water than through bayonets or 
bullets. 

But with water drinking, as with good 
habits of sleep, the teacher will get the 
best results not through isolated lessons 
in hygiene but by emphasizing these par- 
ticular habits as essential parts of the 
health program. Inthe Fourth and Fifth 
Grades, projects correlated with Hallock 
& Winslow’s “The Land of Health” are 
most effective for arousing interest in a 
well balanced daily health program. In 
Miss Mary E. Reene’s Fourth B grade in 
the Madison School, San Francisco, the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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This blackboard shows how the school can combine the study of reading, arithmetic and other subjects with the unobtrusive 


teaching of proper habits in the great Health Game 
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Tracy was quiet and alert, her eyes watchful as those of some small wild animal 


HAZARD 


The Story of a Girl Who Looked Life in the Eye 


The Story So Far 

RACY EVERSON was born 

with an insatiable curiosity 
about life. Even as a little girl 
she refused to accept the traditional 
conventions that existed in her small 
middle-western town. With the cour- 
age of a Crusader she faced the world she 
knew and asked it why. Her rebellion 
against what she termed “sheep-like 
acceptance of religion—in bunches,” was 
her first real declaration of independence; 
it caused consternation in the Medville 
church. 

In her late teens she and John Lancy, a 
childhood playmate, discovered that love 
could. shake them, leave them limp and 
breathless. Both were back home on 
vacation from their respective colleges, 
and for the remainder of the summer the 
two moved in a charmed circle. They 
talked of marriage, but as a dream, in the 
far future. 

Back at college, after their parting, 
John’s letters were sadly inadequate. 
Then he wrote that he had joined the glee 
club and would not come to Medville for 
the Christmas vacation. Bitterly dis- 
appointed, she waited for his train in June, 
her own college course finished. ‘“‘It is 
absurd to care like this,” she protested to 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


INustrated by Henry Luhrs 


herself, and her reproaches were justified 
in John’s subtly changed feelings. He had 
changed, become more material and _ 
the idyllic lover as she remembered 
And when they discussed their future, a 
Tracy eagerly suggested that they marry 
and she get a job while he finished college, 
he demurred, visioning a cramped and 
poverty- -threatened life. His picture of an 
indefinite period of gay times with her 
vanished. “I thought I was coming home 
to the same good times this year,” he said, 
“but you aren’t the same girl at all.” 
She was aware with a pitiless chill that 
her love made John unhappy, uncomfort- 
able, that he did not want her love. She 
wanted to give him everything—and he 
did not want it. She was eager for risks, 
for the dangers that made living itself an 
adventure, and he viewed life from what 
he called a “sensible” angle. Dumbly, 
miserably, Tracy knew that it was the end. 
At home, in her room, she casually 
dropped the roses John had given her 
into the wastebasket. She told herself 
that was the way to do it—quite casually. 


Then something seemed to crash in 

her brain; she flung herself beside the 

bed and sobbed helplessly, the feeling 

of crashing emptiness overwhelmed 

her, seemed almost to tear her to 
pieces. 

She must move—keep moving. She 
must escape that emptiness. She must 
pack. Hurry, hurry. There was an east- 
bound train at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was midnight. She must have 
some money. Drawing on a kimono she 
went down the hall to her Uncle Elbert’s 
room. 

Uncle Elbert had always understood 
her. His keen eyes in his gaunt face had 
observed her struggles with family and 
town conventions, had recognized the 
spirit of adventure that ruled her. It was 
he of all Medville who understood her 
dauntless nature and saw in her the same 
traits that had always been uppermost 
in him. Through her he got a vicarious 
pleasure; he dreamed of adventure and 
travel; was ready on a moment’s notice to 
startrround the world; but he was old and 
—he never went. 

He had installed a wall-safe in his room, 
taking pleasure in the notion that he 
could be readv to sail for Europe without 
leaving the house. 
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“Uncle Elbert,” said Tracy, beside his 
bed when he had turned on the light. 
“have you any money about you—quite 
a lot? I’m going to take the five o’clock 
train east.” 

He looked at her steadily, and drew her 
down beside the bed. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” he asked. 

“As bad as—oh, everything. I must 
get away. I must go.” 

He jerked his long legs over the side of 
the bed and stooped by the safe. When 
he laid the large flat envelope of bills in 
her hands he held her wrists with a firm, 
insistent pressure. 

“You can’t escape, Tracy. You won't 
escape life. But you can fight.” 

lracy straightened her shoulders, 
drooping with weariness. Her wan face 
was lighted for a moment with a 
dim, half-submerged smile. Her 
chin lifted and her relaxed, miser- 
able mouth tightened into an 
indomitable line. 

“Yes,” she said, “I can fight.” 

V 

S the train roared into its 
appointed groove in the 
Grand Central _ station, 
Tracy was for the first time 
overwhelmed by the crushing 
sense of inevitability in her action. 
She was launched on her under- 
aking without possibility of re- 
craction, and that finality brought 
ts revulsion of uneasiness. Her 
»wn powers seemed very flimsy 
dykes set against the roaring seas 
of mischance. All these people 
gathering their magazines and 
bags together, settling their hats 
and nonchalantly tipping the 
porter knew where they were 
going, what they were about. 
She was suddenly struck with the 
realization that it is far easier to 
defy the universe—which is un- 
likely to answer back—than to 
plunge into the maelstrom of 
strange customs and people and 
emerge from its seething depths 
with assured independence, a 
place to live, and the proper 
change for every variety of curved 

palm. 

A man passed her in the corri- 
dor, and she looked up in time to 
see that he was small and dark 
with something suggestive of Pan 
in the twist of eyebrows and the 
curve of his lips, with an undomes- 
ticated shock of black hair that 
defied parting. Even in that 
glance she was aware in him of 
something, not precisely uncivilized yet 
alien to civilization. He set his bag on 
the platform by the steps, then stood 
beside it, looking straight at Tracy and 
waiting for her unpretentiously but with- 
out an attempt at subterfuge. He had 
not the air of one either defiant or ignorant 
of the conventions defining “the conduct 
of a gentleman.” He simply ignored them 
as if they were among the many things 
not worth bothering about. 

As the red-cap trotted toward the 
front of the station, the angular projec- 
tions of his load of suitcases giving him 
the preposterous look of a cubist drawing, 
Tracy found that the small, dark man 
with something of Pan—yes, and some- 
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thing also of Puck—in his eyes was keep- 
ing pace with her. 

“Y’m going to see little Red Riding 
Hood out of the woods,” he announced as 
she looked up. 

“I thought in books they always began 
with, ‘I beg your pardon’.” 

“Books are the mausoleums for all the 
stupid things that can be said. Besides, 
as you know very well, I am not the story 
book adventurer and you are not the story 
book fair and trusting maiden. The 
bravest of us are cowed by trifles. But 
I fancy you are not cowed by anything 
but trifles. Right?” 

“T am not cowed by my fellow human 
beings—not when they come singly, any- 
how.” 

“You aren’t going to say, ‘Unhand me, 
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She ran ata quiet steady jog trot through the snow 


until her cheeks were flaming 


villain, how dare you?’ to me, for instance, 
and call the red-cap to your rescue?” 

They emerged at the taxi-cab stand, the 
red cap melted away, and Tracy found 
herself, without knowing just how she had 
been so smoothly guided, standing at the 
open door of a taxi. 

“Whither away?” asked the stranger, 
laughter flickering across his light brown 
eyes like a breeze over a pond. “I’m going 
to listen, you know.” 

Tracy had not the faintest idea where 
she was going. There was nothing to do 
but to give the one name she knew in the 
city of New York. 

“The Y. W. C. A.” 

The little man threw back his head and 
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laughed—not a chuckle, but the free, 
uncaught laughter that one seldom hears 
after childhood. 

“Well, you won’t stay there long!” he 
crowed, as the taxi wormed its way into 
the traffic. 

Tracy gloried in this encounter, not so 
much for its own sake as in vindication of 
her expectations. In the first place, she 
had been taught that any strange man 
who spoke to a properly trained young 
lady must be immediately and unequivo- 
cally snubbed. In the second place, if 
not snubbed, the man—thus the law and 
the prophets according to Medville— 
would invite the imprudent young lady to 
dinner and would thereupon in some 
undefined and lurid fashion “get her in his 
power.” 

And now her very first chance of 
experiment had upheld her theory. 
This man had not asked for her 
name, nor made any move to ac- 
company her, nor invited her to 
dinner. The meeting stood com- 
plete not as a prelude, but as her 
initiation into a new world—a 
world of complexities, of decisions, 
of ventures, no longer governed by 
a set of rules that would not bear 
investigation, but offering innu- 
merable data for what Tracy after 
a course in logic had triumphantly 
expounded as the “inductive 
method” . . . of using experience. 

Tracy spent her first four weeks 
in New York looking for a job. 
The Times had proved enthralling 
but unproductive. Its seductive 
requests for the services of bright 
young women, no_ experience 
required, advancement guaranteed 
to the right party, turned out to 
be openings for house-to-house 
canvassers for pocket encyclope- 
dias or hair tonics on a percentage 
basis. Being young and of re- 
stricted experience, Tracy was 
intellectually daring but snobbish 
in odd spots. She would, pressed 
to it, have ironed shirts in a 
laundry, but she could not imagine 
herself selling brushes from door 
to door. 

The Adventure of the Grand 
Central, as she labeled it to 
herself, had not been followed by 
any further indication that life in 
New York held a special pungency 
and flavor. She was in the grip 
of that acute prevision of failure 
“other people lose—why not I?” 
—which seizes at times on all vola- 
tile and imaginative people, when 
she received a letter, forwarded 
from the Y. W. C. A. to her new quarters. 
It was an altogether amazing letter, and 
renewed Tracy’s faith in the essentially 
astonishing character of existence. 

“I trust you have never sunk so low 
as to read any of the Amalgamated 
Magazines,” it began without preamble. 
“‘Nevertheless they exist, six of them, all 
equally bad and prosperous. Now most 
young things who are coming to New 
York for the first time and put up at the 
Y. W. C. A. are looking for jobs. You 
may be a teacher or a law clerk or an 
expert accountant for all I know, but you 
don’t look it. Therefore I will divulge 
that on the Marvel Magazine there is a 
man who is too lazy to do his work and 
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has persuaded the Almighty that he is too 
busy to do it. His name is Kelly and he 
wants an assistant. You might go to see 
him if you are as untrained and as intelli- 
gent as you look. “© Dan McCase. 

“Of course I read your name on the 
leather tag dangling from the handle of 
your traveling bag. It’s a wonderful 
chance to be thought a wizard or a private 
detective but truth is more fun than 
fiction.” 

This note Tracy carried folded in the 
patch pocket of her dress—she disliked 
hampering her hands with dangling bags 
and purses and always chose her clothes 
with an eye to the receptacles they pro- 
vided—but her attention now was focused 
on the interview before her. 

“Whatever he wants,” she murmured 
with the air of Joan of Arc leading her 
armies, ‘ ‘T’ll make him believe that I can 
do it.” But the air was an armor thrown 
over her trepidation; for the first time she 
faced a test, not of what she could do, but 
of what she could make another person 


‘think of her. 


HE small dark reception room on the 
eighth floor, with specimens of the six 
components of the Amalgamated Maga- 
zines arranged on a mission table in the 
middle, was hardly imposing. 
“‘Hasn’t anybody ever worked here,” 
thought Tracy, “‘who had enough sense or 
nerve to tell somebody that the phrase 


‘amalgamated Magazines’ makes abso- 
lutely no sense! 
The criticism gave her courage. When, 


after a delay of ten minutes, a short cylin- 
drical man entered in a flurry of haste and 
importance, Tracy looked calm and com- 
petent, her eagerness veiled under a man- 
ner direct but slightly aloof. 

Mr. Kelly looked her over with a glance 
which he evidently meant to be piercing. 

“Let’s see,” he began, as if with an 
effort clearing his brain of the respon- 
“You are 


sibilities crowding upon it, 
Miss—” 
“Everson,” supplied Tracy promptly, 


with a flicker of amusement in her gray 
eyes, which showed Mr. Kelly, who was 
some kinds, but not all kinds, of a fool, 
that she had not been taken in by his 
manner. 

“What can you do?” he snapped out. 

“T can write English that makes sense,” 
countered Tracy, thinking of ‘“amalgam- 
ated magazines,” and added, “I can do it 
on the typewriter.” 

“Can you proof-read? 
anything about make-up?” 

“Yes,” snapped Tracy, venturing almost 
a mimicry of Mr. Kelly’s exaggerated 
business-like abruptness. She felt as if 
she were taking part in a burlesque of one 
of the current business stories with a 
moral, which she had glanced at in one of 
the “amalgamated” while waiting for Mr. 
Kelly’s appearance. If she were really 
the hero of one of these stories, she 
reflected, she would not think it necessary 
to tell the man creaking in the flimsy chair 
opposite her that the proof-reading and 
make-up had been confined to the college 


Do you know 


paper. 
Mr. Kelly suddenly relaxed and leaned 
forward, resting his forearms along the 
table rim. 
“T’ll tell you what, Miss Everson. I 
like you. You're different from the girls 


that work round this place, and I want 
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somebody different—somebody with 
brains and class. I’m on the advertising 
staff of the Marvel Magazine—handle all 
the big stuff, you understand. Have to 
run out to Chicago or Detroit any time 
to handle a contract that needs finesse. I 
can do big things, but I can’t be bothered 
with a lot of detail. That’s where you 
come in. I want an assistant that’s a 
go-getter.” It was the first time Tracy 
had ever heard this expression and she 
gave an insuppressible little clucking 
sound in her throat. The green lights 
danced in her eyes. 

Mr. Kelly, who was constantly in 
danger of losing his position because of his 
laziness and indifference to time, had thus 
far kept it because he really could sell 
advertising contracts and suggest original 
and striking features of appeal. Although 
his vanity rose as a wall between him and 
the rest of the world, he could hardly have 
done this without a real ability to sum- 
marize quickly the traits shown by the 
people whom he met. He knew, for 
instance, that this dark young thing with- 
out any experience worth considering 
was ambitious and energetic. She was 
not “‘wise”’ enough to shirk. She could 
be depended on to do a number of things 
which had brought about Mr. Kelly’s ears 
a sound as of an angry hornet from the 
advertising manager because Kelly had 
failed to do them. 

“You'll do,” he jerked out, reverting 

his earlier manner, the manner, he 
assured himself complacently, of a “‘go- 
getter.” “Twenty-five a week, and report 
at nine o’clock Monday morning.’ 

Tracy clattered down all eight flights 
of stairs in her stubby-toed brown oxfords, 
ignoring the elevator in sheer physical 
exuberance. 

But a sudden gust of loneliness blew 
upon her spirit like a wind. Always, now, 
it was there, lying in wait for her when- 
ever the doors of her attention were left 
ajar. The hot sunshine hurt her eyes. 
There were little prickles behind the lids, 
like the irritation of sand. Indeed she 
was not going to cry in the middle of the 
sidewalk! Instead, she would walk over 
to Fifth Avenue and take the bus down 
town. The monumental rakishness of 
these elephantine vehicles seemed to her 
the very essence of New York. She 
loved sitting above the world, above, yet 
a part of, the flowing stream of traffic. 
She felt desolate and yet excited, restless 
and elated. She had been living at a 
pitch of emotional strain for almost a 
year, so that now she found it impossible 
to let herself down. to lower altitudes. 
She wanted something to happen—but 
everything that happened was only a 
transient excitation. 


HE had loved looking for a place to live. 

It had seemed an adventure all its own 

to ring apartment house bells, to construct 
a shifting vision of what life might be like 
in one or another of the rooms shown her. 
When she happened upon Gramercy 
Park, and made the discovery that the 
gates were kept locked, Tracy instantly 
decided that here must she live. A locked 
park was so remote from any of Medville’s 
civic imaginings that it made direct 
appeal to her sense of roving adventure. 
Tracy’s ardor had not been dashed 
when she found that the first and second 
houses of her choice were devoted respec- 
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tively to the Players’ Club and the metro- 
politan headquarters of one of the older 
colleges. Her third ring brought to the 
door a tightly wrapped black haired 
woman with eyes like shoe buttons, whose 
French accent involved English words in 
such tortuosities of stress and vowel sound 
that Tracy found herself floundering in 
the rear of the conversation, pulling her- 
self violently to shore by reading Mme. 
Felix’s lips like a deaf mute. 

“My house, it is tres respectable,” she 
was volubly reiterating. Respectability 
was not among Tracy’s primary require- 
ments of existence, but she chuckled 
inwardly at being in a situation wher: 
respectability had to be assured, instead 
of being taken for granted like coffee fo: 
breakfast. “I tells my young men, n 
young ladies must they bring—and it d: 
me no good to tell me they are relative 
I say, I was born in France, and it was no: 
one day before yesterday I was born. 
tell you this because I see that you are 01 
a verité a respectable young lady. Other 
wise I would say, ‘No room have I left.’ 
But you, if you care to come this way, | 
show you.’ 

Before Tracy had left the house she had 
been served strong black coffee and cres- 
cent rolls in Mme. Felix’s basement living 
room and had listened to widely separated 
chapters of her variegated life history. 
She had also claimed as herown—“the very 
first place I ever actually chose to live in’ 
—a large dim room, one of the drawing 
rooms of the mansion which the rooming 
house had once been—with prodigiously 
high ceilings, a fireplace surmounted by 
a white marble mantel with trimmings 
moulded in the shape of large bunches of 
grapes, and a full length mirror, framed 
in ornate chipped gold-leaf. 


OW, as she entered the cool, dim ob- 

long of her room, its darkness sooth- 
ing after the noon sunshine, she wished 
childishly for some one to share her news, 
to celebrate with her the landing of a job. 
A letter from her friend, Mary Davis, 
the athlete whom the college had dubbed 
the “bronze nymph,” lay at her feet as she 
opened the door. This letter, forwarded 
from Medville, was a boisterously wel- 
comed incursion from the outer world. 
Tracy was not one to cherish a broken 
heart. If broken, it must be hurled away. 
She wanted, even more when she was 
unhappy, to go on. And in living alone 
a month with her own thoughts and emo- 
tions, she had often found them exacting 
and ungracious company. 

Mary, she learned as she stood by the 
alcove window reading the letter even 
before removing her hat, was in New 
York. She was to do playground athletic 
coaching for the summer and scout about 
for a physical training teaching job for 
the coming winter. She was staying at 
the Martha Washington— 

Tracy read no further. Mary in New 
York! With a roving eye she mentally 
rearranged the furniture to make room for 
a second rug-concealed cot. They must 
live together—it would be (she savored 
the word on her tongue) “‘diggings.”’ 

After all, there was still the fabled city, 
and a job which promised treasures of 
absurdity, and Mary to share it all, to 
receive and stabilize Tracy’s extrava- 
gances. And surely, round the corner, 
perhaps round the very next corner, was 
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adventure—adventure to be met 
with intrepidity by that gallant 
flier of the jolly Roger, Tracy 
Everson! 

Her flag was indeed soon to be 
challenged, but from an_ unex- 
pected quarter. 


VI 
STANLEY TRESSIDER lived 
he 


on the second floor of Madame 
Felix’s, whence he issued every 
morning, with carefully brushed 
gray hair and carefully brushed 
gray clothes, swinging his walk- 
ing stick and humming a little 
French nursery song: 

“Tl était un berger 

Et ron, ron, ron, 

Petit patapon 

Il etait un berger 

Qui gardait ses moutong, ron, ron, 

Qui gardait ses moutons.” 


Although, like Tracy and Mary, 
whom he often met in the lower 
hall, he was on the way to a day 
of work in an office, he gave to 
his departure an air of noncha- 
lance suggesting a morning stroll 
in the park. Stanley made his 
world and, as he was fond of an- 

nouncing, was perfectly willing to 
lie in it. The roaring of the 
inachine age, grinding to sausage 
meat most of the throng who 
popped out of their apartment 
house burrows between the hours 
of eight and nine in the morning, 
was only a distant thunder in his 
ears. 

With inquisitive and kindly eyes he had 
observed his neighbors of the first floor, as 
he gallantly held open the front door for 
them and handed them their copy of the 
Times; and he awaited an opportunity to 
warm these amenities into acquaintance. 
[he opportunity came on one rainy 
Saturday evening when he met Tracy on 
the doorstep, struggling to hold the 
Evening Post tucked under her arm while 
she matched wits with a recalcitrant 
latch-key. As Stanley mounted the steps, 
the paper slipped and flopped down to the 
wet pavement, Tracy said “Damn!” with 
suppressed but vicious emphasis, and the 
door yielded in the quiet, sudden, meant- 
to-do-it-all-the-time way of stuck doors, 
stmultaneously. 

The dramatic quality of the occasion 
was not to be lost. Stanley retrieved the 
damp paper and produced_a dry one from 
his overcoat pocket. 

“You must take my copy,’ ’ he said, 
following Tracy into the hall, “Otherwise 
I’m afraid you wouldn’t read it, and that 
would be my loss.” 

“Your loss?” Tracy was amused and 
puzzled. There was no mistaking the 
hopeful friendliness in the pale gray eyes 
bent upon her. 

“You see, I sometimes write little things 
for the Saturday Review, and in this very 
issue, it so happens, there is an account of 
what I call my ‘tabloid apartment’—one 
flight up, and the first door to your right. 
Wouldn’t you and your friend ke to see 
it, and test my literary veracity?” 

As a sequel to this informal introduc- 
tion, Tracy and Mary were invited up- 
stairs for dinner on the following Sunday. 

The large room to which pone and 
Mary were admitted with a wide flourish 
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“You aren't going to say ‘Unhand me, villain, how dare you!" to me, for instance, 
and call the red cap to your rescue?” 


on Sunday afternoon was redolent of 
smoke—indeed it was a room from which 
the smoke seemed never entirely to clear. 
As the girls squinted into the haze, two 
men detached themselves from armchairs 
drawn up to the coal grate and threaded 
their way, with the skill of practise, 
among the numerous pieces of furniture 
interposed between the fireplace and the 
doorway. 

“Welcome to the Gramercy Club!” said 
Stanley, “The only club in the world with 
no dues, no officers, no regulations, and no 
elections!” 

“One officer!” interjected the foremost 
of the young men, a tall, fair, stalwart 
figure, with reddish blond hair already 
receded up the beach line of a very high 
white forehead, ‘I, Curtis Graham, 
esquire, Lord High Attendant of the 
Coffee Machine for life or during good be- 
havior. And I am prepared to defend the 
position with my life.” 

Introductions were tossed off, with an 
effect of hitting the right people largely 
by accident. The second of the young 
men, it appeared, was Oliver Garnett, 

“chief brain in the brainery of the Percy, 
Bishop Company.” 

“His influence with the powers behind 
the cashier’s rail is such that he can per- 
suade them to cash checks for me,” 
Stanley expounded, with mocking respect. 

Garnett’s response evidently came from 
only the surface of his mind. His expres- 
sion was faintly abstracted, as though his 
attention were withdrawn inward. Even 
at first glance Tracy’s interest was roused 
by evidences of con flict in his face—lines at 
once thwarted and stubborn accentuating 
the grimness of rough-hewn features, an 
impression of sternness in the bony struc- 


ture of the forehead, contradicted by 
wistful, clear brown eyes. The nervous 
lips were tightly closed, but as he relaxed 
into a smile at Stanley’s nonsense, the 
eyes were flooded with brown light and 
the mouth was revealed as sensitive and 
flexible. 

All three men, Tracy gradually gathered, 
were employed in publishing houses. 

The walls of the apartment on Gram- 
ercy Park were plastered with trophies of 
Tressider’s variegated experiences—sum- 
monses to appear in court, letters addressed 
to the fictitious personalities which he 
donned and which had a more or less per- 
manent tenure of existence. No fewer 
than six card cases were tucked away in 
his pockets, each with cards bearing a 
different name and address. 

When the routine of life palled, Stanley 
Tressider was likely as not to walk forth 
at midnight and confess to a policeman 
that he had just committed a murder in a 
remote street, and, pursued by remorse, 
had come to give himself up. Or he 
might point out a passerby as the man 
who had just stolen from him an impor- 
tant diplomatic paper which he was 
secretly engaged in carrying to Washing- 
ton, and insist that the bewildered man be 
stopped and questioned. He gave life the 
terms of a romantic novel, which he wrote 
in action as he went along. Garnett 
bailed him out of jail on occasion and 
transmitted plausible explanations to his 
firm of his unpremeditated absences. 

Garnett read manuscripts, edited, and 
wrote publicity for Percy, Bishop Com- 
pany; and Graham, who knew all about 
porcelain patterns and Turkish coffee and 
was inclined to talk with the languor of a 
resurrected Oscar Wilde young man, also 
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McCabe was leaning forward across the table, his brown eyes unusually bright, 


his face eager and intense 


knew all about the manufacture of books, 
binding costs, and the best place to buy 
paper in advance of a rise in price. The 
three of them comprised Stanley’s ‘“Gram- 
ercy Club,” which he was continually 
sending famous people engraved invi- 
tations to address, but which had no real 
existence apart from the New England 
boiled dinners cooked by Stanley and the 
coffee prepared at the table in a glass 
percolator by Graham. They also desig- 
nated themselves “the Coming Firm”; 
for, though none of them had any capital, 
they made the most of certain more or 
less vague “expectations” to plan for 
cutting loose and starting business for 
themselves. The old and conservative 
firms for which they worked, each in the 
hands of the second or third generation of 
its owners, who lacked the initiative and 
acumen of their fathers and were content 
to run on the momentum of reputation, 
sometimes drove the three insurgents 
almost to frenzy. 

Stanley ladled out an apparently end- 
less variety of vegetables and meats from 
an enormous ironstone platter set before 
him at one end of the drop-leaf table, with 
the effect of Santa Claus pulling out 
Christmas parcels from his pack. Olives, 
salad, rolls, Italian salami, cheese and pie, 
and the wine in tumblers crowded the 
oblong table. 

Oliver let the conversation bubble 


round him and pulled meditatively at 
his pipe. Sitting opposite to him with 
her feet tucked up beside her in the 
large wooden chair—a _ chair which 
Stanley on a bet had purloined at three 
o'clock in the morning from the front of 
a down-town hotel and had dragged 
single-handed to Gramercy Park, but 
which his ingenuity had been unequal to 
returning—I racy was quiet and alert, her 
eyes watchful and bright as those of some 
small wild animal. She listened as 
though listening were not mere receptivity 
but an active drawing to herself of all that 
she heard. 

Stanley was delighting in the oppor- 
tunity to show the resources of the Gram- 
ercy Club to newcomers. 

“You are now,” he was saying, “of course 
in the dining-room. James, the butler, is 
unfortunately out this evening, but I 
assure you that he is noiseless, unobtru- 
sive, never answers back, and has never 
brokenadish. This is a recommendation 
that few butlers have ever deserved. 
Oliver, as the understudy of the incom- 
parable James, may I offer you some apple 
pie? 

“No thank you, Stanley,” Oliver 
answered absently, ‘ ‘your pie always has 
cores in it. 

This unconsidered remark brought 
forth a mingling of hoots and chortles. 

“You see he is not of this world. Unless 
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he fixes his mind on it—and 
sometimes even then—he tells 
the truth,” 

“Now when I have cleared 
away the dishes,” Stanley con- 
tinued, “‘you find yourselves 
sitting in the drawing room. 
No bother to move—the room 
comes to you. Those book cases 
indicate the library. I sit in 
my study—where the typewriter 
table is—and I can go into the 
library without getting up, just 
by reaching out my hand. That 
strange uprearing article of fur- 
niture which looks as if it might 
conceal the corpse of the mur- 
dered magnate has a secret 
spring which transforms the 
library into a bedroom. Al! 
complete, you see—the lazy 
man’s paradise.’ 

Stanley’s extravagances, and 
Stanley himself, with his care- 
fully parted gray hair, his eye- 
glasses on a broad black ribbon 
which he twisted as he talked, 
and his elaborately whimsical 
manner, were tolerated by 
Graham and Garnett with an 
air of affectionate parental benev- 
olence. They pulled him back 
just in time to prevent his dem- 
onstrating the “secret spring.’ 

“Hold on there! Do you want 
to have that sky-scraper smash 
the table?” Graham protested. 

“These young men,” Stanley 
went on imperturbably, “have 
not yet shed the seriousness of 
youth. The happy, carefree age 
of fifty is yet before them. They 
do not yet rely on the most 
precious of human attributes. 
Before any one has time to inter- 
rupt me, gue to say that I 
refer to imagination.” 

Stanley has circumnavigated 
the room with Tracy; Oliver looked up 
sharply from his drifting smoke rings and 
saw her standing by the other end of the 
fireplace. She was quiet but not static— 
like a still small flame in windless air, he 
thought. She was eager and ignorant, but 
he was ready to swear that she would still 
be eager when she was no longer ignorant. 
She might be thwarted but she would not 
be beaten. 

Oliver read into that little dark figure in 
the leaf-green dress with abbreviated 
sleeves and loose girdle, dressed as if her 
body were as impatient of confinement as 
her spirit, a reinforcement of his own 
fortitude. He was at once stubborn and 
sensitive, and the consequences of his 
stubbornness were continually wounding 
his sensitivity. 

He had said sonneale two words to her. 
But as the party broke up and the two 
girls were escorted ceremoniously to their 
own door, one flight below, the narrow 
line between his eyebrows became less 
deep. Here was an antidote to discour- 
agement—a winged victory. 


«PVE been thinking,” Tracy said to 


Mary as she sat on the couch with 
her bare arms clasped round her knees, 
huddling a kimono about her shoulders, 

“what is the most precious human attri- 
bute? For me, I believe, it’s curiosity.’ 

“You’re lucky to find the show worth 
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being curious about,” said the bronze 
nymph. 

“Oh, it is!’ Tracy flashed. “Some- 
times I’m almost ashamed of being so 
excited about little things—just ordinary 
things like an idea for an ad at the office 
and walking up town in the sunshine. And 
other times, I can hardly bear it that 
nothing happens—nothing really tremen- 
dous. I’d like to have something to whet 
my teeth on. I’m willing to try things 
out—all sorts of things that other people 
wouldn’t touch—and here I do nothing 
but work and eat and sleep. I want to 
catch up with life, but it’s all the time 
just round the corner. I want to play 
for high stakes, and there’s nothing for 
me to risk so much asa penny on.” 





Hazard: Nancy Barr Mavity 


came in from hacareedennns in the dark 
with her soft velofr hat jammed over her 
ears and her hands thrust deep into the 
side pockets of her loose smoke-colored 
coat. 

When he entered the elevator of his 
office building at five o’clock, Graham 
plunged down the shaft into another life. 
The manufacture of books ceased to have 
a place in his consciousness. If he had 
been let alone—if the shameful stigma of 
“effeminacy” had not hung over him as 
the ultimate insult to American manhood 
—he would have responded whole heart- 
edly to the Greek conception of the dig- 
nity of the household arts. He liked to 
give to the eating of food the design of a 
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the fantastic. She felt as if she were 
dressed in a domino and taking part in a 
harlequinade. But it was a lonely mas- 
querade. And if life during working hours. 
was as unreal as a poster, the fringe of life 
outside the office was a blank canvas. 

It was then, after three months in the 
Marvel office, that she first saw Dan 
McCabe again. He strolled into Tracy’s 
office just after closing time. “Hello!” 
he began at once. “You got the job, I 
see.” 

“T did. And I’ve been wondering—” 

“We needn’t waste time on bogus 
mysteries. I tuck my tongue in my cheek 
every morning and run Juicy Bits, 
your colleague on the fourth floor. But 
at night I’m my own man. 
take my tongue out of my cheek 





‘None of it seems as important 


and discuss everything with every- 





to me asall that.” Mary snapped 
off the light and left Tracy to 
scramble under the covers in the 
dark. 

“But don’t you care about 
getting on with your job?” Tracy’s 
ambitions were still indefinite in 
content, but a large part of her 
energy demanded expression in 
work. Mary, with a profession 
already chosen, seemed to her 
several stages ahead in the con- 
quest of life. 

“Not especially,’ Mary’s voice 
came quietly across the dark. 
“I’ve a good body to hand on 
and the best thing I can do, it 
seems to me, is to have children.” 

“Just like that—in the ab- 
stract?”’ Like most people, Tracy 
seldom questioned a_conven- 
tional idea until it was brought 
individually to the bar of her in- 
telligence. This impersonal atti- 
tude toward marriage and mater- 
nity, stripped of its emotional 
aura, struck her first as intolerable 
and then as desolate but heroic. 
But chiefly it gave her a sharp 
sense of the hidden streams of 
character in those about her. The 
bronze nymph, with her beautiful, 
poised body full of strength and 
grace and movement, her regal 
acceptance of homage, demanded 
nothing because she saw nothing 





Transition 


By George Sterling 


Youth, with the morning eyes, 
Ever we ask in vain 

For a day of your distant year— 
For an echo of its strain. 

“The gull comes out of the mist 

And goes to the mist again.” 


Love, with your cruel gift 
Of the dear, exultant pain, 
Why do the raptures end? 
Why do the tears remain? 
“The spring awakens the flower; 
The flower has gone with the rain.” 


Life, with your mellow fruit 

And the leaf’s imperial stain, 
Why must the air grow chill 

And the glowing autumn wane? 
“The west-wind comes from the sea 
And passes on to the plain.” 


body who will listen, just to get 
the taste out of my mouth. Last 
night I slept on a bench in Union 
Square and I met an old man 
from Australia—but I[’]l be mak- 
ing you envious.” 

“You do.” Tracy answered 
gravely. They had reached the 
bottom of the stairs and McCabe 
followed her lead, ignoring the 
formality of asking her permission. 

“Men want to rush out—lose 
themselves—throw stones at the 
world when things get too tight 
inside them, and they just go and 
do it. Do you know, the reason 
women don’t do it isn’t in the least 
because they don’t want to—it’s 
because they don’t know how to 
go about it.” 

McCabe turned to her with his 
Puckish, eyebrow-twisted smile. 

“You go up and down the world 
seeking whom you may devour— 
and nothing turns up to be de- 
voured, eh?” 

“Yes—even though you laugh 
at me, that’s it. Everything’s 
ready, I’m ready, and then noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing happens. 
Or rather, it’s happening some- 
where, just behind the wall, and I 
haven’t access to it.” 

Tracy indeed felt as if she had 
gone out into the world to seek her 
fortune and had fallen flat a very 














in life worth demanding. She 





asked only the heavy task ef pass- 
ing her life to others. 

oman’s fate—as woman—seemed sud- 
denly very tragic to Tracy. But in the 
impact of that tragic force, her ears 
caught a steady, gently rhythmic sound. 
Mary was asleep. 


VII 
RACY was dazed and thrown into a 


state of confusion, bewilderment, and 
some humiliation to discover that she 
missed being in love with an alternating 
blankness and acute craving, but that she 
missed John as a person scarcely at all. 
She was denied the comfort of resting 
securely in self-deception, and she was 
forced to admit that the emotion which 
John lighted in her, rather than John him- 
self, had been the essential factor in what 
she had acclaimed as a great romantic 
passion. 

Curtis Graham had taken to dropping 
in almost nightly, and he and Mary had 
almost never returned from dancing at 
some uptown restaurant. when Tracy 





festival. Above all, he delighted in com- 
bining fabrics and colors—and Mary was 
the only person he had ever met to whom 
he dared let himself go. With her he 
was released from the inhibiting shame of 
being a healthy, tall, well-developed 
young man who yet found a perverse and 
furtive joy in imagining beautiful and 
novel dresses. 

Graham had suggested bringing some 
other young man and including Tracy in 
the evenings of dancing that followed his 
introduction to Mary, but dancing 
seemed to Tracy at this time a meaning- 
less substitute for experience. She wanted 
stronger wine. Stanley held periodical 
repetitions of his New England boiled 
dinners, but Tracy felt herself aloof and 
observing, rather than participating. She 
wanted to participate in something, to 
clutch life somewhere in her hands, but 
there was nothing to seize. 

Mr. Kelly and the Marvel Magazine 


itself were steeped for Tracy in an air of 


short way from home. For an en- 
tire year, the whole force of her - 
ardor had been turned into a single 
emotional channel. Now that the com- 
pulsion of love was removed, she felt 
restless, empty, unassuaged. Her work 
kept her attention centered during the 
day, but the turbulence of her emotions 
still dashed against her consciousness like 
tumbled waves on the day after a great 
storm. She had lived in a state of high 
excitement for months, and she was too 
ignorant to realize the source of her own 
torment or to recognize its physical 
basis. 

“Come on down to the Jusserand and 
let’s talk it over,” said McCabe casually. 
“Are you yearning to sow wild oats or go 
to the dogs and car’t find any oats to 
sow or any dogs to go to?” 

«6 ”? 

we are—we are cut off,” Tracy 
assented eagerly, “not because something 
lurid and unpleasant would happen to me 
if I stayed out all night in Union Square, 
like being snatched up in a taxi-cab and 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Eleven Days to Saint Joe 
The Story of the Pony Express 


hadn’t been good sports, imbued 

with the Western willingness to 

take a chance, there wouldn’t 
have been any Pony Express for the people 
of the Far West to commemorate this year. 

Russell, Majors and Waddell operated 
a daily stage-line between St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Salt Lake City. The idea 
of a Pony Express to carry the mails 
speedily from St. Joseph to San Francisco 
originated with B. F. Ficklin, an agent of 
theirs. Ona horseback journey overland 
from San Francisco he communicated it to 
United States Senator Gwin, of California, 
who introduced a bill to provide for such a 
service weekly by a subsidy of $5000 for 
each round trip. But there were ‘ubby- 
ists even in those days, and the Butter- 
field stage company, which was getting 
$7000 a round trip for carrying the mail 
overland from San Francisco by way of 
Los Angeles and the Santa Fe trail, took 
pains to see that the Pony Express bill was 
smothered. 

But Russell, Majors and Waddell, 
undaunted by the defeat of the grant, 
declared their willingness to take a sport- 
ing chance on the responsiveness of the 
American public to a demonstration of 
American enterprise. So, risking their 
own capital alone; they established the 
Pony Express. It is with reluctance I 
chronicle the depressing fact that when 
sixteen months later they discontinued 
the service and closed their books, they 
found they had lost $200,000, which sum 
meant a lot more in those days than it 
does today. 

The main idea behind the Pony Express 
‘was the shortening of the time required 
for the dispatch of mail between Cali- 
fornia and the east. There existed two 
modes of transportation, the Butterfield 
stage and the steamers. The stage was 
favored because it came and went twice a 
week, while the steamers arrived and 
sailed but twice a month. But that was 
the sole advantage of the stage route: 
stage and steamer alike required from 
three to four weeks for the delivery of the 

_mail. To cut this time in two was the 
hope of the projectors of the Pony 
Express, and they more than fulfilled it. 

But bound up with the idea of facili- 
tating business was another and higher 
aspiration. The “irrepressible conflict” 
was athand. Already the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, a secret, oath-bound frater- 
nitv, was at work: plotting to win Cali- 


L: Russell, Majors and Waddell 


By John L. Considine 


fornia, with its gold mines, and “Washoe,” 
with its silver mines, to the uses of the 
Confederacy. Lack of metal money was 
one of the things that contributed most 
heavily to the defeat of the South, which, 
incredible as it may seem in these days 
when nations talk in terms of billions 
only, fought the war on liquid assets of 
$25,000,000. The possession of those 
rich mines of gold and silver undoubtedly 
would have made a considerable difference 
in the duration, if not in the result of the 
war. And those who projected and oper- 
ated the Pony Express were serving the 
unity of the Nation by bringing the 
Atlantic Coast and the Pacific Slope ten 
days nearer to each other. 


To Risk Death Daily 


Initiative and originality on the part of 
the employer ‘bespeak originality and 
initiative on the part of the employe. 
Russell, Majors and Waddell had the 
initiative and originality to put into effect 
the original idea of their enterprising 
agent, Ben Ficklin, and it was to another 
original employe, named Roberts, (whose 
original-minded parents, foreseeing that 
he was to be no ordinary clod, had chris- 
tened ‘“Bolivar’) had entrusted the 
recruiting of their western troop of 
riders. It was he who evolved this 
original-sounding notice: 


WANTED—Young, | skinn wiry 
fellows, not over eighteen. a be 
expert riders, willing to risk death 
daily. Orphans preferred. Wages, $25 
per week. Apply Central Overland 
Pony Express, Alta Bldg., Montgomery 
Street. 


This advertisement appeared first in 
the daily newspapers of San Francisco 
some time in March, 1860. Perhaps it was 
not easy to find desperate young orphan 
riders in a seaport. At any rate, he went 
to Carson City and posted a similar 
notice, and there, within four days, he 
recruited sixty of the most daring riders 
in the world. Why he was able to find 
them in that particular region is not alto- 
gether a mystery. Adventurers from the 
four corners of the earth had flocked 
thither the fall before at the call of the 
Comstock mines and were just emerging 
from the rigors of a winter of incredible 


hardships and privations. Their extra- 
ordinary youth need occasion no sur- 
prise when it is known that in ““Washoe”’ 
any man of more than thirty-five years 
was regarded as a sort of Methuselah. 

To begin with, the projectors had muc! 
of the necessary equipment in the form of 
stations every ten miles as far west as 
Salt Lake, and new stations were estab- 
lished west of Salt Lake at intervals of 
twenty-five miles—which was to be th 
limit of each horse’s travel at a stretch— 
and for relays. It was planned that at 
each station a fresh horse was to be ready 
to start on with the mail pouch the 
moment it arrived and could be handed 
over to a new rider. But sometimes, a: 
the event proved, the new rider wasn’t 
there and the old one had to go on. 

Everything being in readiness, the first 
horseback or pony mail left from Sacra- 
mento on the Pacific side, and from St. 

oseph on the other side, on April 3, 1860. 

he mail from St. Joseph, coming west, 
passed from rider to rider, by way of 
South Pass, Salt Lake, Humboldt River, 
and Carson Valley, to Sacramento, which 
it reached on April 13. The news of its 
approach was hailed with intense enthu- 
siasm and both houses of the California 
State legislature, which was in session, 
adjourned in honor of the event, and went 
in a body to welcome the rider. The Pony 
Express arrived in time for the regular 
afternoon steamboat, and the horse and 
rider with the mail bag, just as they 
arrived in Sacramento, took passage 
on the boat and landed at the wharf in 
San Francisco at one_o’clock on the 
morning of April 14. There they were 
greeted with true pioneer exuberance, and 
the enthusiastic crowd, awaiting them 
with bands and torches, ‘escorted them to 
the postoflice. 


Horses and Men 


The fastest time ever made by the over- 
land mail on the Butterfield route was 
twenty-one days. The pony express 
shortened this time to ten days and kept 
up the service on schedule time till super- 
seded by the advent of the transconti- 
nental telegraph line. Never, until the 
completion of the transcontinental rail- 
road line, nine years later, was its time 
excelled. It required for its work 420 
horses, 190 stations dotting a route of 
1950 miles, 200 stationkeepers, 200 assist- 
ant station-keepers, and eighty riders. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Photographed by Alexander Stewart 


“In the Land of the Sky-blue Water” 
Lake Tahoe, California 
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Interesting Westerners 








He Feeds the World With Razorback Clams 
She Interprets Indian Customs in Sculfture 


A Winner at International Tennis 
The Woman Boss of a Cowboy Celebration 








He Dug a Fortune 


N Aberdeen, Washington, they call 
him “Dad” Halferty, this blue-eyed, 
friendly-voiced old pioneer who went 


out of the Pacific ocean. He dug and 
canned clams. Today Grays Harbor 
leads the world in clam canning. 

The Siwash squaws long since had 
tested the delicacy of the razor clam but 


mincing and cooking processes which 
established the canning industry. 

The razor clam is a wily animal. Un- 
like his relatives, the Mudclam, the Little 
Neck, the ‘““Gooeyduck,” he rests only in 


there thirty years ago and took a fortune it remained for P. F. Halferty to invent ocean waters. From Alaska down to the 








Folks in Aberdeen, Washington, call him ‘Dad," although he signs on the 

dotted line as P. F. Halferty. The neighbors know he's worth a hundred 

thousand, but they like him just the same as when he peddled his first 
pailful of clams, thirty years ago, with a wolf waiting at the front door 








northern fringe of California he spits 
defiance at persecutors, burrowing deep when 
bothered, to escape into the sand. But so singularly 
white and flavorful is his meat that he is much 
molested. 

Dad Halferty had never seen a clam when he first 
came West. His brother-in-law teased the tender- 
foot, giving him a logger’s peavy and telling him to 
roll the logs off the beach—he would find the clams 
beneath. Back in Kansas Dad had been a truck 
gardener. When he lost his farm through drought 
he moved to Warrenton, Oregon, to begin anew. In 
a Portland nursery he secured work, weeding beds 
at $1.50 a day. A promotion made him a salesman 
of nursery stock up and down the Willamette valley. 
Then the proprietor of the nursery began delivering 
inferior stock to his customers. 

“TI couldn’t work for him any longer,” asserted 
Halferty stoutly, and trying to eke out a living he 
established his family on a small ranch near the 
beach at Warrenton. Times were hard. His wife 
fell ill and he could not leave her to secure work in 
the towns nearby. There were five small children 
and no money. He owed the grocer fifty dollars. 
One night he and his thirteen-year-old son, Guy, 
walked a quarter of a mile to the ocean to dig a sack 
of clams. 

“You and sister Nellie can help me clean them and 
we'll start a clam canning business,” said the father. 

And so they did. Ina shed they built a brick fire- 
place, together with which the family wash-boiler, a 
teakettle, a meat grinder and four dozen empty fruit 
jars constituted their equipment. The first jar of 
canned clams went to make soup for the sick mother, 
who liked it; whereupon, Halferty says, he knew it 
was good. Having no money for fare he borrowed 
a rowboat from the grocer and rowed across to 
Astoria to peddle the canned clams to housewives. 
He charged thirty cents, asking for the jars back at 
a nickel less. All the clams were sold the first day. 
That night he again dug clams, repeating the ex- 
pedition. 

Then began a period of experimentation with 
processes and cooking formulas, days of watchful 
waiting for jars on a shelf laboratory, because Dad 
Halferty had determined to find the magic recipe 
which would guarantee his clams to keep more than 
thirty days. In eighteen months he had it. The 
period of peddling clams had netted him three thou- 
sand dollars. With this capital he started his first 
cannery, the Sea Beach Packing Works. Learning 
of the supply of clams on Grays Harbor, he moved 
to Westport, Washington. 

In four years, Halferty says, he had cleared a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. ieday the Sea Beach Pack- 
ing Company, packing clams under a special brand, 
operates canneries at Aberdeen, Copalis, Moclips, 
and Cordova, Alaska. 

There were set-backs, of course. The clam market 
was undeveloped, orders were slow. One day while 
Halferty awaited the distribution of mail in a grocery 
store he was told that thereafter he and his employes 
would have to pay cash for their groceries. In that 
very mail came a substantial order from a Portland 
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wholesaler through whose good offices Halferty 
secured enough credit to start his own grocery store 
and he almost put his competitor out of business. 

Again, an employe making a change in his can- 
ning process caused him the loss of fifty thousand 
dollars. The clams spoiled and burst from their 
cans in the packing shed. To bankers and whole- 
salers Halferty was obliged to explain this plight, 
but a second time they stood behind him, else the 
clam business might have ended then and there. 

When the governor of Colorado visited Portland 
and tasted the ocean clams he sent a case home. 
Other people helped in introducing their friends to 
a Western delicacy. Although the clam eaters them- 
selves, who had dug their own clams on the beach, 
were found to be the best consumers, the demand for 
canned clams was supported and maintained through 
national advertising, with the result that today they 
enjoy a national and foreign distribution. 

The clam season lasts only from March to July, and 
all the clams must be dug by hand. Ploughing the 
beaches was tried, but the wary razor clam escaped. 
Only experienced diggers can rout him out. More 
than a thousand people are employed at Grays 
Harbor during the season. Their average annual 
output of clams is forty thousand cases. 

Leaving his son, G. P. Halferty, to continue the 
business, Dad Halferty retired several years ago. 
He divides his time between his ranch at Aberdeen 
and a home in Seattle, hunting, fishing, writing, and 
perfecting inventions. Always he is to be found “‘on 
the Harbor” in the duck hunting season. He knows 
the whereabouts of every trout stream in western 
Washington. Recently he patented a loopless de- 
tachable swivel fly hook for fishermen. He has 
written several pamphlets and articles and is plan- 
ning to publish a book, a tale of early days. 

Besides much of the machinery used in the clam 
canneries Halferty has also invented a combination 
snubber-shock absorber for automobiles, which he is 
marketing through a sales agency. 

Jess1e WILKINSON. 


U U 
She Sculptures Indians 


A NATIVE daughter of New Mexico, Marguerite 
Tew, after studying sculpture in Philadelphia, 
returned to her beloved southwest and has been for 
some years staff artist at the Southwest Museum in 
Los Angeles. Here in a sequestered room she delves 
deep into the mysterious rites and ceremonies of the 
American Indian or the no less fascinating study of 
his ancestors, the cliff dwellers, or studies the ancient 
monuments and buildings and pottery of the Mayan 
Indians of Central America and Yucatan whose 
marvelous and beautiful temples lie hidden by 
jungle growth, forgotten except by the explorer and 
archaeologist. 


Interesting Westerners 





The result of her research may be seen 
by the visitor to the museum in a series 
of thoughtful and wellexecuted groups and 
in the stone arch, decorated with Mayan 
symbols, through which one passes to the 
tunnel which leads to the museum en- 
trance. In niches along either side of this 
well lighted way one may see a sacred fra- 
ternity of red men going through their 
mystic ceremonial midnight dance before 
a characteristic altar. Another group de- 
picts the everyday life of the Zuni Indian. 
The sculptor has taken an inner court of the 
pueblo from which the two or three storied 
apartments rise on either side. All the 
activities of Indian pueblo life at the sea- 
son of autumn are shown in progress. In 
the background a burro staggers along 
under a load of wood destined to feed the 
ceremonial fires for the great winter sol- 
stice ceremony of the Zunis; high on a 
roof-top an old man is spinning; beneath 
in the open courtyard a woman is firing 





an ornamented pottery bowl; in another 
corner an old squaw is decorating a bowl, 
with the usual brush made of a yucca 
twig softened by chewing; from the house 
walls hang strings of dried peaches, pep- 
per, pumpkins and herbs; pigs, sheep and 
hens wander round the court while cap- 
tive eagles sit on the roofs among the 
chimney pots. Just now Miss Tew is 
working upon the model of an ancient 
Mayan shrine at Palenque, Yucatan. 
Of this shrine an old authority who saw 
it in the early days says: 

“A holy place dedicated to the gods 
and consecrated by the religious observ- 
ances of a lost and unknown people. Com- 
paratively, the hand of ruin has spared it, 
and the great tablet, surviving the wreck 
of elements, stands perfect and entire. 
Lonely, deserted and without any wor- 
shiper at its shrine, the figures and char- 
acters are as distinct as when the people 
who reared it went up to pay their adora- 









Marguerite Tew interprets in sculpture the tribal life, customs and traditions 
of the American Indian and his mysterious ancestors, the cliff dwellers. 
No trail is too rough or perilous for her to travel in archaeological research 


tions before it. To us it was all a mystery; 
silent, defying the most scrutinizing gaze 
and reach of intellect. Even our friends 
the padres could make nothing of it. 
This tablet is the most interesting monu- 
ment in Palenque. 

In all this work each detail is as perfect 
as thoughtfulness, study and enthusiasm 
on Miss Tew’s part can make it. 

But Miss Tew is not a closet student. 
The trail of her search for first-hand vital 
knowledge of Indian ways and manner of 
living leads her to ride hundreds of miles 
over rough and perilous trails to study at 
the excavation camps of scientists who are 
unearthing ruins and relics of a bygone 
civilization. Only last summer she rode 
three hundred miles on horseback over 
the famous Rainbow Trail through the 
Navajo country and as far as the Great 
Natural Bridge in Utah. Here a camp of 
archaeologists were opening up an ancient 
cliff dwelling. Much prehistoric pottery 
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was unearthed and studied and much 
light shed on ancient tribal customs. 
Miss Tew confesses that if she were not 
a sculptor she would bea naturalist. She 
has managed to combine these two inter- 
ests in an unusual manner. Her Indian 
groups are so small that she is often puz- 
zled as to the means of making the tiny 
realistic accessories. In consequence she 
utilizes her knowledge of nature round 
about the museum. Wild oat husks be- 
come corn husks and an acorn cup is 
quickly converted into a diminutive 
brown pottery bowl. So perfect is the 
effect that one needs to be told of the 
sculptor’s ruse. Besides bowls and corn 
husks, Museum Hill furnishes clay for the 
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America has won a new tennis championship. 
He is a San Francisco boy. Began his brilliant career on the kindergarten 


racquet. 
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figures of the Indians themselves. Tiny 
stones which have the yellowish gray 
color of the original tufa of which the 
greater part of the pueblos of the south- 
west are composed, go into the walls of 
these miniature pueblos and birds con- 
tribute their feathers to the headdresses of 
the clay warriors. ExizaBETH DEUEL. 


U U 


Our Tennis Champion 


MAGINE the scene: 

Two white-clad knights are con- 
tending in a spirited contest of skill on the 
turf at Wimbledon. It is as though 
chivalry had been reborn in Britain. The 


William M. Johnston wields a wicked 


courts of Golden Gate Park. Twice national champion. Went to France. Voila! Picked 


upa world's hard-court title. 


Then to England. Highest grass-court honors, by Jove! 
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eyes of king and queen in the royal box 
and of seventeen thousand enthusiasts in 
the vast concrete amphitheater chase 
every move of the combatants. Of all the 
valiant champions who rode to tourney 
from the quarters of the globe, these two 
from America over the sea alone survive 
the lists. In the green bottom of the huge 
bowl they parry, slash, advance, give 
ground. Each with his good right hand 
wields like a flashing sword a racquet, 
and with it each smites the ball that 
streaks between them. In this strife for 
the highest honors in tennis the smaller 
man is relentlessly driving past his darting 
adversary. At length he deals the fina! 
crushing blow. Abruptly, lords and 
ladies and all who watch break into cheers 
and a prolonged clapping of hands. The 
victor grips the hand of his vanquished 
foe and makes a smiling bow while the 
mighty concourse redoubles its thunder- 
ing applause for the hero of the day, 
William M. Johnston of San Francisco, 
California, U. S. A. 

That happy day at Wimbledon, last 
July, Johnston beamed with a frank sun- 
shiny grin—after the match. During the 
conflict how different! Auburn hair 
gleaming, brown eyes snapping, wiry 
frame electric with energy, like a Rocky 
Mountain panther he crouches, pounces, 
glides with long light strides. The sweep 
of his racquet is incomparably smooth, 
graceful, artistic, yet this little dynamo 
hits a tennis ball harder than any other 
man in the world. What heavyweight 
power this lightweight generates you can 
not realize until you hear a decisive 
twang and glimpse a fleeting white comet. 
When it comes to ground far from the 
enemy’s racquet you recognize in John- 
ston the master of tactics and technique. 

In four brief years Johnston leaped 
from the public “kindergarten” courts of 
Golden Gate Park to unexampled promi- 
nence. ‘The colorful throngs of Newport 
idolized the nineteen-year-old youth who 
made his first eastern appearance in 1913. 
Alert, agile, with a keen eye and delicate 
wrist this brilliant boy outshone scores of 
high-fixed stars. He took his success 
modestly, his few defeats with a smile. 
Two years later, with the assurance of 
first manhood, he blazed to the throne of 
United States champion, youngest star in 
the tennis firmament and the brightest, 
When in 1919 for the second time he 
captured the title of national champion, 
critics said he was at the height of his 
career. They repeated the assertion each 
year for the next three while the Cali- 
fornian established himself as the greatest 
internationalist in tennisdom. But if 
they expected signs of decline they were 
agreeably disappointed. 

With a decade’s competition behind 
him Johnston whirled into the present 
season scintillating more than ever. In 
June he picked up the world’s hard-court 
title at St. Cloud, France. Then he 
crossed the channel to England. Once 
before he had striven in vain for the 
crown that Wimbledon grants to the 
first among the world’s grass-court players 
but this time he was irresistible. Through 
a field of splendid players from all nations 
he raced so unremittingly victorious that 
all opposition seemed to remove itself 
from the path of the Westerner. 

America has greeted Johnston’s English 
championship with a ringing hurrah. There 
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is no athlete more popular. As a paragon of playing style 
and sportsmanship he is everywhere admired, i decorous 
applause bursts into a torrent of shouts, hat-throwing and 
cheering when a great match for great stakes shows forth 
Johnston, the fighter. To him the tennis court is an arena. 
His method is direct and characteristic. He has the punch 
and he goes out to win, quickly, hitting with all his power, 
pressing on mercilessly. If the tide throws him back he sets 
his jaw and drives himself on to the end, fighting hardest for 
the final point. Victory with Johnston is a matter of physical 
condition. His skill and spirit are always at maximum in- 
tensity. But long gruelling struggles on consecutive days 
each summer sap twenty pounds from his slender body. 
Sometimes the drain impairs a game that essentially demands 
speed and vigor. But Johnston never murmurs. He is so 
distinguished, even in defeat, that several times in national 
tournaments acclamation of the winner has been drowned 
out in a solemn tribute of affection to Johnston, the loser. 

In the famous player one person—his mother—sees the 
same high-school lad who long ago tried to play football with 
youngsters twice his size. The result was a broken nose— 
and the determination to concentrate on tennis. That accident 
was the beginning of Johnston’s warfare against the handicap 
of small stature, the same natural antagonist over whom he 
has celebrated so many signal triumphs in his chosen sport. 

To millions the name of William M. Johnston recalls a 
dashing bare-headed form in white flannels. But to Mrs. 
Johnston perhaps the most vivid image of her husband is a 
figure in blue broadcloth, brass buttons and gold braid. That 
was the uniform Johnston wore as an ofhcer in the navy 
during the war, not long before he forsook his bachelorhood. 

Brandishing a tennis racquet during the summer and in 
other seasons proffering insurance policies to prospects, 
Johnston’s ways are equally winning. His friends jokingly 
aver: “If you meet Bill Johnston on a tennis court, your life 
isn’t worth a cent. In his office, it’s worth a million dollars.” 

Despite his eminence Johnston remains always the “ama- 
teur” in the sense in which the French use the word. He 
loves tennis simply for its own sake. The game commands 
his best efforts on the court. But he never forgets for a 
moment —what is rare in a champion—that success in sport 
is not everything. As an instance of this: 

In 1920 he was playing at Forest Hills, New York, striving 
to retain the title of champion of the United States. During 
the match an airplane crashed to earth nearby. Both its 
occupants were killed, but Johnston and William T. Tilden 
II went on with their battle, a heart-breaker. In the end 
csp bowed to superior strength. 

rom a tennis standpoint all was lost— 
the honor of winning, the coveted 


Wyoming. She personally picks and 
buys carloads of Texas steers with the 
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Caroline Lockhart is president and manager of The Stampede, an 
annual cowboy celebration at Cody, Wyoming. She buys Texas 
steers by carloads; hires bucking broncos; wrangles Indians— 


they call her “White Woman-Boss™; runs a newspaper; writes 
novels. Her pet, **Miss Wampus,” is a tame wildcat 


and also as bareback bucking riders.” 
his annual cowboy contest is purely a 





national title, the beautiful and valua- 
ble trophy. For three months Johnston 
had been girding himself to resist the 
assault on his championship, practising 
strokes, training wind and muscle, eating 
and sleeping like a Spartan. In the 
anoment of test he had failed. But as he 
walked off the court, beaten, he was not 
thinking of his own misfortune and when 
friends offered sympathy he merely said: 

“Two men this afternoon lost their 
lives. I have only lost the national 
championship.” 

The words reflect the man, a true scion 
of the West, modest, level-headed, unsel- 


fish. GERALD J. O’Gara. 
vg 
“White Woman-Boss' 


P in Buffalo Bill’s country, just east of 
the Yellowstone Park, lives Caroline 
Lockhart, who is doing more than any 
other woman in the United States toward 
reviving glimpses of the vanishing Old 
West. 
For four years Miss Lockhart has been 
president and manager of The Stampede, 
an annual cowboy celebration at Cody, 


longest horns on the market; hires the 
bucking horses from Sky Rocket to Yel- 
low-hammer; wrangles the Indians, who 
call her “White Woman-Boss,” and han- 
dles the correspondence and_ business 
details from start to finish. Not only 
does this versatile Wyomingite hire 
bucking broncos but she also has the 
ability to sit her saddle without pulling 
leather when her own mount is “sunfish- 
ing” or doing a double-time quick-step. 
Miss Lockhart’s desire from the first 
has been to make The Stampede free from 
professionalism and nearly all of the 
riders, ropers, outlaw horses and others 
taking part in it have been raised right in 
the shadow of the Big Horn Mountains. 
She has also spent a great deal of time in 
interesting the Crow Indians in this cele- 
bration. In the past the Indians have 
remained diffident because they did not 
understand the white man’s rules, but due 
to the advice and encouragement of Miss 
Lockhart and her committee the Crows 
practised all last winter with a view to 
competing with the white boys. Miss 
Lockhart says: “They are developing 
into fine riders and have the whole 
world cheated as relay riders-bareback 


hobby with Miss Lockhart as most of her 
time is devoted to running The Cody 
Enterprise, the newspaper founded by 
Colonel W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) in 1899 
of which she is now editor and manager. 
With a fearless pen she flays miscreants 
and boosts for worthy public enterprises. 

In the daytime the clothes-line in Miss 
Lockhart’s back yard serves as a tether 
for her pet, “Miss Wampus,” a Canadian 
lynx or wildcat which is the object of 
much curiosity, especially among tourists. 
At night Miss Wampus sleeps on her 
owner's bed just as any friendly tame 
kitten might do and thus proves that her 
mistress has the power to win the entire 
confidence of forest folk. 

The name of Caroline Lockhart is well 
known in the literary world as the author 
of “Lady Doc,” “Me Smith,” “The Dude 
Wrangler,” “The Fighting Shepherdess” 
and many other novels, short stories and 
scenarios, but she is not a migratory 
writer possessed of merely a smattering 
of western local color. Miss Lockhart 
lives in the land of which she writes and 
can tell at a glance which top hand of the 
range is handiest with his “grass.” 

Acnes Wricut Sprine. 
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Brotherly Love at a Premium 


E have just finished the book 
that is being than-whiched as 
summer’s best reading. 


We should like, if possible, 
to find some valid reason for failing to 
fall in with the unanimity of all reviews 
we have seen on “Mr. Podd.”* However, 
we can’t doit. Certainly we have found 
nothing better, insofar at least as fiction 
is concerned. 

Mr. Podd, a wealthy nozzle manu- 
facturer, charters a ship and selects eight 
assorted pilgrims to cruise with him about 
the Seven Seas, distributing gratis the 
gospel of a world-wide commonwealth. 
An inharmonious note is injected into this 
brother-and-sisterly double-quartette by 
the accidental shanghaing of one Henry 
P. Waddick, retail grocer and hardheaded 
business man of Grape City, M. W. 
(Middle West), who rushes up the gang- 
plank at the last moment to call Mr. Podd 
a jackass. Mistaken for one of the pil- 
grims, Mr. Waddick is forced to make the 
cruise. 

We shall tell you no more of the story. 
If what we have let out so far doesn’t 
convince you of the possibilities latent in 
the situation, no further plotting of the 
yarn could do it. We shall leave Mr. Podd 
to you with but two specific recommen- 
dations. Item: Mr. Waddick in the 
master’s cabin, about to dree his weird, 
experiencing for the first time the full 
capacity and intent of a heavy ground 
swell. Item: Dostey, near half-wit broth- 
erly-lover, cornering all the tobacco and 
face powder on the desert island—you 
will have to read for yourself to find out 
where the island joined the party—and 
thus swinging to himself all the votes for 
mayor. 

And there are plenty of other high 
lights in the book as good as these. 


Short Stories in Assorted Colors 


E have noted a fairish bit of com- 
ment, both for and against, on 
“Black, White and Brindled.” ; 

We are pleased to align ourselves on 
the side of the fors. The title refers to 
the more or less curious admixtures of 
coloring—skin, spirit and soul—common 
to the West Indies where racial inter- 
breeding has brought about strange 
things. 

Mr. Phillpotts, though strayed a long 
way from his native Devonshire, seems 
exceedingly at home in his new locale. 
The second story of the collection, ““The 
Styx,” is to our mind the best of the 





*Mr. Podd. By Freeman Tilden. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Black, White and Brindled. By Eden Phillpotts. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 





eleven tales. We can not recall quite as 
naively engaging a young person as Peter 
Paul anywhere else in recent fiction. 


Another Romance of the Redwoods 


N “The Geese Fly South,”* we have a 

horse of a different color. Nothing 
would please us better than to be able to 
say a good word for this book. (We 
think it is a first novel.) We should be 
delighted, especially since this story is 
one concerning the West Coast—a ‘“‘ro- 
mance of the redwood forest, ages old, 
yet always changing, ever new’—to 
come right out and say that the book is 
worth reading. But frankness, perhaps, 
is what our readers have come to expect 
of us. Frankly, this time we can’t give 
the good word. Let us quote a sentence 
purporting to describe the state of mind 
of a very wicked (we know that he is 
wicked because the author insists upon 





Hits and Misses 


The Adding Machine. By Elmer L. 
Rice. Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 

A theater guild production illustrat- 
ing “expressivism”’ in its most recent 
and startling manifestation, and a most 
excellent play as well. 

Sky-line Inn. Donal Hamilton 
Haines. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 

Plot, counterplot and the proprietor 
of the Inn keeping his eye on both. 
The hero is a red-headed ex-football 
player and the rascal (of course) tall, 
dark, sleek-haired and polished. There 
is naturally a heroine. 

A Mind That Found Itself. Clifford 
Whittingham Beers. Doubleday, Page. 
$2.00. 


A most absorbing and clinically cor- 
rect story of a six-years’ fight back to 
sanity. We can not compliment the 
book more highly than by saying that 
it reads like fiction—which it does. 

The Southern Sierras of California. 
Charles Francis Saunders. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $4.00. 

Not “‘travel-stuff,”’ not guide book, 
not history, but a modicum of all three 
blended skilfully to make good reading. 

The Doctor Looks at Literature. 
Joseph Collins. Doran. $2.50. 

The works of James Joyce, Dorothy 
Richardson, D. H. Lawrence, Marcel 
Proust and others dissected by a cap- 
able physician who handles his pen 
as cleverly as his scalpel. 

The Powder of Sympathy. Chris- 
topher Morley. Doubleday, Page. 
$1.75. 

A collection of newspaper pieces 
thrown off by Mr. Morley in the excite- 
ments of the last year or two. Some 
in his best vein; others not so much so. 
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it so) lumber king, whose daughter has 
just succeeded in killing herself through 
an Icarian failure to fly off the edge of a 
cliff. The lumber king is roundly cursing 


the Fates when the author tells us that’ 


“The helpless hopelessness weakened the 
strength of his defiance.” 

This juicy bit we assure you does not 
stand alone. The story swarms with 
mouth-filling phrases very much in the 
same vein. Add to this perhaps a thought 
florid style, a thorough seasoning of 
pitifully wretched Scotch dialect, and the 
helpless hopelessness of getting through 
the book with any sort of pleasure be- 
comes apparent. 

We shall say no more about it lest 
repetition weaken the strength of our 
warning. 


A Variety of Verse 


EVERAL volumes of verse have, so 

to say, piled up on us. We note an 
excellent edition of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s 
poemst. Since it is always in fashion to 
pick favorites, we shall specify “The 
Chinese Nightingale,” ‘The Kallyope 
Yell” and the author’s preface, ““Adven- 
tures While Singing These Songs;” which 
last, by the way, serves very nicely all 
the ends of an autobiographical sketch. 

In “Magic Flame and Other Poems,” t 
Mr. Schauffler has gathered together cere 
tain examples of his earlier work which he 
considers may be aptly brought out in 
connection with the new poems in this 
volume. Notable among those reprinted 
are “Scum o’ the Earth” which many 
people (ourselves included) feel to be Mr. 
Schauffler’s best effort in verse, and 
“The White Comrade,” a close runner- 
up. Parenthetically we should like to sug- 
gest that if you haven’t read this author’s 
“The Joyful Heart” and “Fiddler’s Luck” 
you have a treat coming in the way of 
fluent, easy prose intertwined with good, 
meaty, gently philosophical comment. 

There is also a selection from Mr. 
Masefield§ which his friends will wel- 
come as embodying some of their favor- 
ites in a compact format. 

Henry Holt & Company send us “A 
Child’s Day.’’** While we defy even Mr. 
De La Mare himself to wean us away, by 
no matter what tremendous tour de 
force, from his earlier child’s volume 

(Continued on page 93) 


*The Geese Fly South. By Mary Bourn. Doubleday, 
Page. $1.75. 

tCollected Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. 

tMagic ilame & Other Poems. Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

§Selected Poems. John Masefield. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.0c. 

**A Child’s Day. By Walter De La Mare. Henry 
Holt & Company. ; 
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hale and hearty today. 

The cares of the world’s 
most exacting office, aggra- 
vated by the excessive 
demands of his fool country- 
men, sent Warren Harding 
into the grave before his 
appointed time. 

On his trip to Alaska 
President Harding delivered 
sixty-one addresses before 
his strength failed. For 
six weeks during the heat 
of the summer he was 
routed out of bed almost 
at daylight to show himself 
to his constituents, to 
make rear-platform talks, to 
shake hands with hundreds, 
to listen to delegations, to 
take drives, appear at ban- 
quets, luncheons and din- 
ners, to smile, bow, shake 
more hands, greet more 
people, strain his voice, pour 
out his vitality and yet 
carry on the business of the 
‘Nation. 

Have you ever tried to 
make one speech in the 
knowledge that every word 
would be scrutinized closely, 
that every sentence would 
be examined for political 
ammunition by the opposi- 
tion? Have you ever eaten 
your way through three 
banquets in three days, 
tried to be friendly and 


affable with hundreds of INTERNATIONAL 
people and show interest L ook at the lines of care and exhaustion, at the sagging shoulders, 
in their problems? Double the tired hands of the President. This picture, taken in 

and treble this program, Alaska, clearly reveals the effect of the strenuous 

carry it out day after day trip on the chief executive 


for six weeks, add to it the 


makes a swing-around-the-circle tour. 








He Died. a Victim of Custom, Precedent and Politics 


ARREN G. HARDING’S premature death was It was bad enough ten, twenty, thirty years ago, but since 
not necessary. He gave his life for his country 1914 the presidential office has become a man-killer. Its 
just as surely as did those who died in the flower occupant must have a robust physique, a placid tempera- 
of youth and strength on the battlefields of the Argonne. ment and a mind devoid of worry to live through four years 
Had he not become President, he would probably be alive, of the White House. The country must realize that the 








multiplying cares of his 
great office no longer per- 
mit the President of the 
United States, usually a 
man well along in years, to 
follow custom and _ prece- 
dent and make a circus 
show of himself on pro- 
longed speech-making and 
handshaking trips across 
the country. 

When President Harrison 
came to the Pacific Coast 
after a characteristic presi- 
dential journey, he was so 
tired out and irritable that 
he became furious in the 
midst of an interminable 
program of entertainment 
inflicted on him, ordered 
the carriage turned round, 
drove to the hotel and aban- 
doned his tour. President 
McKinley was saved by 
the illness of Mrs. McKinley 
and the opportunity it 
offered to cancel all engage- 
ments and stay in bed. 
President Roosevelt, despite 
his astounding virility, fre- 
quently lost his temper with 
committee members _ en- 
deavoring to add to the pre- 
arranged programs. When 
Charles Evans Hughes ar- 
rived in California on his 
campaign tour in 1920 he 
was so exhausted that he 
moved, spoke and acted 
like a man inadaze. Wood- 
row Wilson broke down 
completely. And now Presi- 
dent Harding is dead. 

During the meeting of a 
committee on arrangements 


pressing need of caring for the mass of urgent business in a Pacific Coast city the mayors of three minor towns ap- 
coming up constantly, complicate it by lack of exerciseand peared with blood in their eyes, demanding and insisting 
restricted quarters and you will havea faint conceptionof that the presidential program be enlarged to include an 
the strain put on the President of the United States when he appearance and a speech in each of the three communities. * 
The common people of these towns did not clamor for this 
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Ding, tn the San Francisco Fournal 
They Called It Apoplexy but It Might More Properly be 


Termed Assassination 


additional strain on the chief executive; the demand came 
from men who wanted to meet the President, bask in re- 
flected glory, sit in the automobile or on the platform with 
him and have their photographs taken beside the Nation’s 
head. 

Shall we allow custom, political necessity and the vanity 
of prominent citizens to kill more presidents? With the 
modern means of communication, with the telegraph, wire- 
less, phonograph and radio, it is no longer necessary for the 
chief executive of the United States to address sixty-one 
audiences in six weeks; through engravings and the movies 
every man, woman or child can gain an intimate knowledge 
of the president’s appearance. Times have changed since 
the days of the Jacksonian home-spun democracy; today 
the duties of the White House are so mountainous, the 
routine demands on the occupant so enormous that the old 
custom of presidential barnstorming tours and hand-shaking 
receptions should be abolished. Let us give the President a 
chance to devote all his energy to public business; let us 
give him a chance to recuperate quietly and privately, with- 
out a retinue of three score bored newspaper correspondents 
and movie photographers dogging his heels. The President 
of the United States is not a side-show. Let his country 
give him a chance to do his work and live. 


U U 


Wouldn’t it be refreshing if the new chief 
executive, Calvin Coolidge, should discard 
all political ambitions, disregard party 
welfare and handle his big job with but 
one thought—the welfare of the Nation as a whole? 

“Party welfare” is a blight and a curse. Reduced to its 
sordid ultimate terms, it means the desire of the party 
leaders to remain in or to regain office, its emoluments and 
its power. The office holders are the party. When party 
welfare is mentioned, they are referring to themselves and 
the coterie of active professional politicians surrounding 
them. The welfare of the men and women who merely 


Party Welfare 
the Curse of 
National Politics 
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cast the ballots does not count. Officeholders and cam- 
paign funds are the chief ingredients of the modern party; 
policies are adopted, dropped, altered or carried out not on 
behalf of the hundred million ordinary people, but to pro- 
duce the maximum number of votes and campaign dollars. 

Unfortunately human nature will have to undergo exten- 
sive alterations before a radical change in conditions is pos- 
sible. But nevertheless it would be refreshing to see the 
new interim president cast party considerations aside and 
joyously wade in with the dictates of his conscience as his 
sole guide. 

U U 


They Wag Their As an example of an undiluted party issue 
Jaws While the involving nothing but political maneuver- 
ing, look at the World Court question. In 
the present European crisis the discussion 
whether the World Court is the back door, the front door or 
no door to the League of Nations is purely academic. The 
result of this discussion on the European situation is about 
as effective as a fireman’s debate concerning helmet or belt 
styles while a conflagration is gaining headway. 

This is no time to indulge in fine-spun legal theories, to 
dissect hypothetical problems based on conjectural sets of 
circumstances. The smoldering fire of European hate has 
flared up again and the flames are approaching the powder 
barrel. England knows the desperate plight of the Old 
World; England knows why two millions of her workers are 
unemployed, why the American farmer is close to bank- 
ruptcy. England is striving to prevent the final catastrophe, 
to restrain the French and prevent chaos east of the Rhine. 
But England can’t do it alone. She must and should have 
the moral support of the American Government, a support 
that .can be given without pact, alliance, money or men. 
In a loud voice and in plain words Washington should assure 
England and the world that the United States desires 
nothing more than a real peace based on justice and mutual 
understanding, that it will back every bona fide effort in this 
direction and that the American Government emphatically 
condemns any policy designed to increase turbulence, race 
hatred, distress and disorder. 

A public statement of America’s position plus private 
pressure exerted diplomatically on the Quai d’Orsay may 
produce results; the World Court controversy will be as 
barren of achievement as a new North Pole expedition. 


House is Burning 
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KADEL & HERBERT 
She leaped seventy-eight feet in one jump and broke the world's 
record for female ski-jumpers. Isabel Coursier, representing the 
Revelstoke, B. C., Ski Club, hopped away with the championship 


at the annual Rainier National Park Ski Tournament 


The Real Cause Another illusion concerning the Great 
of the Salubrity West “where men are men” has been 
of Western Air shattered. It used to be our fond con- 

viction that on the wind-swept coast, in 
the high mountains, in the deep forests and on the shim- 
mering deserts the Western air had more ozone, more 
sparkle, pep and ginger in it and was therefore more health- 
ful and invigorating than the stuffy, sluggish, tainted and 
chimney-polluted air of the east. Also we used to believe 
that the foul, stagnant air of tightly closed rooms was detri- 
mental to health because of its chemical composition, that 
it gave us a headache because it contained too much 
carbonic acid gas and too little oxygen. Both of these 
illusions are shattered now. An _ inquisitive scientific 
Thomas was wondering why the men working in breweries 
were always such big, healthy, strapping chaps. He knew 
that. certain rooms in breweries contained ninety to six 
hundred times as much carbonic acid gas as ordinary air and 
were deficient in oxygen, yet the men who worked in this 
atmosphere, contaminated to a degree impossible in the 
average home, felt no ill effects whatsoever. So he made 
some experiments. 

He placed healthy individuals in large, tightly closed 
cabinets. Within an hour or two the usual “foul-air” 
symptoms, headache, dizziness and depression, invariably 
developed. But there was no relief at all when those inside 
were supplied with first-class, brand-new air through a 
breathing tube, nor did those outside experience any ill 
effects when they breathed the “foul’”’ combination for hours 
through tubes. 

What was it, then, that made the insiders sick? Dr. C. J. 
Hastings, the health officer of Toronto who conducted the 
experiments, gave the occupants of the cabinets almost 
instant relief when, without changing the air, he reduced the 
humidity in the cabinet, cooled the air it contained and 
stirred it up. In other words, the evil effects of stagnant, 
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foul air are based on physical, not chemical conditions. 
The body constantly generates heat and gives off mois 
ture. Unless this body heat and moisture are constantly 
taken away by a current of fairly dry, fairly cool air, the 
body becomes feverish and the familiar headachy symptoms 
arise. 

From this discovery arises the inevitable conclusion that 
the healthfulness of the Great West must be due to the 
atmospheric motion caused by the constant emission of 
large quantities of dry hot air at numerous points. 


U U 


= One Reason Why The popular impression notwithstanding, 


the world do move; there 7s progress, and 
we'll prove it. Ever since politics was 
invented, control over the police force has 
been one of the great objectives of the “ins.” That control 
was usually exercised through the chief of police who oper- 
ated the force with one eye on the interests of the men who 
procured the appointment for him. The result was that 
American cities spent more for police protection and got less 
for their money than any European municipality. Also, 
the system was a direct encouragement to professional 
criminals and made an effective control of crime practically 
impossible. 

And now comes Los Angeles with a new idea. Instead 
of appointing a politician or a political puppet as head of 


Los Angeles is 
Growing Dizzily 





der-in-chief of the Liberian army, Capt. 





This is the new « 

Moody Staten of Spokane. Born on a South Carolina plantation, 

Staten became a commissioned officer in a negro regiment during 

the war. On his record the War Department recommended him _ 
for the African post 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


But We Have Our Doubts About the Door Knob 


its policejforce, Los Angeles surveys the country for the 
best and most efficient police force, finds it and hires the 
head of this efficient department to reorganize its own regi- 
ment of cops and sleuths. 

In European countries municipal administration has been 
a distinct profession with well marked standards of its own 
for a long time. The mayor or police chief who distin- 
guished himself in a small community was certain to be 
hired by a larger city when his efficiency became known, 
but here we still retain the old idea that public office is a 
public trough and a private cinch. The appointment of 
city managers on a merit basis cracked the time-honored 
notion that the efficient vote-getter makes a good adminis- 
trator, but to our knowledge Los Angeles is the first impor- 
tant city to go beyond its political boundaries for the 
services of an efficient police expert. 

The man selected by Los Angeles made a national repu- 
tation for himself by the scientific manner in which he built 
up the police department of Berkeley, just across the bay 
from San Francisco. Probably the willingness of Los 
Angeles to go far afield in its hunt for the best man accounts 
in part for the Angel City’s breathless growth. 


U v 


How to Give the At the present price of wheat—about 75 
Price of Wheat Cents a bushel on the average farm—every 

producer of the cereal will lose money. 
2 Good Boost He can’t afford to lose. The Government 
can’t afford to Jet him lose. If the War Finance Corporation 
would immediately buy two hundred million bushels for 
export and sell this wheat in Europe at any price it would 
bring, using some of it in relief work, the price of the 
remaining 600,000,000 bushels could probably be raised to 
$1 or $1.10 on the farm, allowing the producers to break 
even. The Government or rather we, the taxpayers, would 
probably lose $100,000,0co on the transaction, but we would 
save thousands of farmers from bankruptcy, stabilize agri- 
culture and keep the city factories running. As a premium 
on a prosperity insurance policy, a hundred million dollars 
is a bagatelle. Let’s spend it. Through the tariff we are 
paying the manufacturers a far greater subsidy every year. 
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What the Ruhr Last year California apricots brought the 
Meanstothe grower ~ — 7 ton. The bulk of the 

crop was dried and exported to Germany, 
Apricot Growers Holland, Belgium and Scandinavia. At 
200 marks to the dollar Central Europe could still afford to 
buy. 

This year the mark dropped until a dollar was worth 
more than four million‘marks. There was no export demand 
for dried and canned apricots. The price dropped to less 
than $10a ton. It did not pay to pick them. Millions of 
pounds of choice fruit rotted beneath the trees and the 
producers put a mortgage on the orchards to pull through. 

The mark dropped because France occupied the Rhur 
Valley. The growers of the Santa Clara Valley in California, 
6000 miles distant, helped pay the occupation cost. 


U U 


If times are going to be tough for farmers, 
there will be fewer farmers by-and-by. 
Thousands will give up the struggle, leave 
the country and go to work in the city. 
And in proportion as they go, the opportunities for those 
who stick to the farm will increase. Of course it’s the 
poorest, most inefficient farmers who will get the ax first; 
the efficient ones, those who know what to grow and who 
have the largest output per acre, will survive. When this 
weeding-out process is completed, it will be found that the 
bulk of the efficient farmers had more than the ordinary 
rural education. By virtue of their schooling they will 
survive the ordeal. 

The cash value of an education is startlingly demonstrated 
by investigations made in the Middle West and east among 
large numbers of farmers, the investigators setting out to 
determine the relative earning power of farmers with the 
ordinary common school education, with a high school and 
with a college education. Assuming the average working 
life of a farmer to be forty years, one investigation showed 
that the amount the agricultural college farmer would 
receive during this time was $39,000 more than the earnings 
of the common-school farmer, while a high school education 
added $21,000 to his labor income. Confirmation of these 
figures was supplied by the Kansas Agricultural College 


Now We Know 
the Cash Value 


of Education 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Smoki Indians of northern Arizona in the Katcina dance ceremony. The Katcina precedes the main ceremony, the snake 
dance, which in its essence is an appeal to the gods to send the life-giving rain. The snakes, released at 
the end of the dance, are supposed to convey the rain prayer to the gods 


which ascertained the educational status and the labor 
income of 1237 farmers to be as follows: 
Education of Farmers Annual Earnings 


Cees TOE... va eh ei acces. $422.00 
RE OR Cn 554.00 
College Short Course...............0: 859.00 
Agricultural College.................. 1452.00 


Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and New York 
arrived at results so similar that the cash value of higher 
education for farmers has been pretty definitely determined. 
Perhaps the taxes we pay for the upkeep of our educational 
system will seem less burdensome when we know that the 
outlay produces huge cash returns. 

Furthermore, these investigations show that there is need 
of and room for a vast expansion of higher education in the 
country districts. 

U w 


Even the Turk At Alexandropol in the Caucasus the Near 
is Rescued by a vo ay eee a as hospital. 

:,. Three thousand Armenian orphans receive 
U.S. A. Gharity daily individual treatment under the 
supervision of American physicians and trained nurses. If 
American money and skill can do it, these innocent sufferers 
will not be blinded by the infectious eye disease. 

When the Christian population of Anatolia was compelled 
‘to flee last winter, the “great” powers having given their 
consent to this forcible removal, the Near East Relief did 
not close the hospitals in the now one-hundred-per-cent 
Turkish territory. Among the Christians expelled by the 
Turks were most of the best native doctors and nurses, hence 
the Near East Relief felt that the need of the Turks for 
medical assistance was greater than ever. The American 
Christian hospitals in the purely Turkish territory have been 
crowded to capacity ever since, proving that the need 
existed. 

The Near East Relief and other organizations have sown 
the seed for a glorious harvest of gratitude and good will 
throughout Europe and Asia Minor. Impartially to friend 
and former foe American charity has extended a helping 
hand; literally millions of men, women and children today 
owe their lives to American assistance. And the need per- 
sists. Throughout Europe famine and disease are still 
levying toll. You and I must continue to give, to keep alive 


the millions condemned to death by hatred, greed and stupid- 
ity. Therefore give, friends, give. Let not your hearts 
become hardened even though there is a callous spot on the 
check-writing finger. And while you are giving dollars to 
the victims of European greed and hatred, give four cents 
and your influence to the victims of American greed, ani- 
mosity and apathy. 
Yes, there are such victims. 


U U 


Just by Way of Probably you do not know it, but there 
Contrast Take a 2T€ 30,000 sufferers from trachoma among 

the native population of the United States 
Look At This of America. This is the estimate made 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They are suffering from this 
and other poverty diseases because they have been forcibly 
removed from their homes, confined on reservations and 
deprived of the opportunity to make a living in the accus- 
tomed way. But we are NOT maintaining special trachoma. 
hospitals; we are NoT giving Indian children daily individual 
treatments for this disease. We know that there is semi- 
starvation among the Pimas and the Papagos. We know 
that we have taken the Pimas’ water, thereby robbing them 
of their crops, but we as a Government look upon our own 
sufferers from trachoma, from disease and undernourish- 
ment with indifferent, bored eyes. 

We do worse. Through our Government we forbid the 
Indians to worship their deity in their own way; we try to 
stop the dance ceremonies through which countless gener- 
ations of Southwestern Indians have prayed to their gods 
for the life-giving rain. Through our Government we are 
not only allowing the Indian to be impoverished and half 
starved physically, but we are endeavoring to take from him 
what remains of his spiritual and religious inheritance. 

Do something about it. Write a letter to your Senator 
and your Congressman telling him that you are ashamed of 
what we have done to the Indians, that the neglect and 
inefficiency of the Interior Department in handling the 
Indian problem has aroused your indignation and that you 
want him to take a personal interest in Indian affairs. 

It will cost only a few cents, but if your representatives in 
Washington hear from enough of their constituents, some- 
thing will be done this winter. 

Do it now. 
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OMEBODY said of the novel “The 

Lord of the Thunder Gate,” which 

we ran in SUNSET last fall, that “it 

deserves to live.” One way a novel 
lives these days is on the screen, although 
that does not mean immortality neces- 
sarily—not nearly so much as does book 
publication. Indeed, the flickering of the 
film is brief enough, but there is usually 
more money in its briefest flicker than in 
all the dignified repose of the book upon 
the stalls. In one aspect, the film is like 
the symphonic poem for orchestra: it’s 
grand while it lasts. Your little book and 
your little piano piece may be picked up 
at will but your film and your symphony 
are not repeated except by extraordinary 
effort. 


The Punch 


Something worked the derailing switch 
at this desk. We started to call attention 
to the picture on this page. Sydney Small, 
the author of the “Thunder Gate,” 
brought it in the other day to exhibit 
progress in the filming of his story. We 
recognized at once the special service of 
the camera. Here, before our eyes, was 
the very thing for which our readers clam- 
ored in letters freely quoted on this page 
at the time. Mr. Small, you may remem- 
ber, had left us all outside the library 
door and had expected us to be serenely 
content because we knew perfectly well 
that the hero was just about to smash the 
villain. But there was no serene content 
among our readers and the author was 
obliged to open that door and to let us see, 
in so many words, the hero’s fist meet the 
villain’s jaw. Furthermore, Rogers, the 
artist, drew a picture of the scene but, 
with unfortunate restraint, he showed the 
villain sprawling on the floor after the hero 
had struck the dearly desired blow. But 
what are mere words, and what such a 
drawing, compared with a photograph of 
the actual smash! We recollect that when, 
in passing, we mentioned that the story 
was not only to be put in book form but 
was to be filmed, we prophesied that “the 
punch in this final chapter will not be 
slighted on the screen nor censored.”” And 
having said so much, we can not do better 
than reproduce here the fulfilment of 
that prophecy. 


Lights Up 


We trust we are pleasing the author of 
the following letter: 

“Two other men and myself were up in 
the northern part of California on business 
and on Saturday evening the home talent 
of the town (and by the way they were not 
to be sneezed at as amateurs either) gave 
a play at the little theater or town hall. It 
was in the fall of the year and a good sized 
rain set in along in the afternoon accom- 
panied by a high wind but despite the in- 
clement weather the house was crowded 
and everything went fine. 


en 
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“The first and second acts were intensely 
interesting. First two acts had the audi- 
ience all up on their toes waiting for the 
climax in the third act. The curtain went 
up on the third and the heroine was half 
way down a ladder; the villain just climb- 
ing out the window after her and the hero 
coming on the run to her rescue. Every- 
body was holding his breath to see which 
one was going to get there first. The sit- 
uation was tense in the extreme. When, 
horror of horrors, the lights went out! The 
storm had blown down the light wire that 
supplied the town with juice and the 
whole town was left in darkness and it was 
never known whether the villain got the 
girl or whether the hero got there in 
time to save her. 

‘So with stories in your magazine. Turn 
on the lights, we want that last scene.” 





This may not be what you think it is. 
The explanation is in the text 


What's in a Name 


While on this subject, and since it is 
highly improbable that we shall take it up 
again, we take the opportunity to publish 
an item received from the publishers of the 
book. You may remember that we com- 
mented on the book publication thus: 

“Instead of being called ‘The Lord of 
the Thunder Gate’ as the author gave it, 
knowing Japan, the book is labeled “The 
Lord of Thundergate.’ This is cleverly 
disarming, suggesting as it does ‘the Lord 
of Ravenswood’ and the ‘Lady of Meadow- 
brook.’ In a catalogue the book will 
appear harmless.” 

To which the publisher: 

“Just what element of wickedness or 
subtle deviltry the magazine editor at- 
tributes to the article the, the publishers 
are unable to perceive. That some deep 
implication is involved appears from the 
worthy editor’s argument that the title 
The Lord of Thundergate is cleverly dis- 
arming and that in a catalogue the book 
will appear harmless. Disarming from 
what? Was the title The Lord of the 











ie cama 
Thundergate so dreadfully alluring in the 
magazine pages, because of the magica! 
the? Accuracy is accuracy, however, and 
the publishers are willing to concede that 
to speak of the plain Lord of Thundergate 
would no more do in Thundergate Society 
than to call the titular head of the Golden 
Gate the Mayor of Frisco. Moreover, as 
that rascal—the Thundergate heir—met 
his destined end, and the title really refers 
to the white masquerader, the publishers 
felt it no betrayal of honor to disguise him 


further and drop a degree from his local 
patronymic.” 


The Valor of Ignorance 


Now what answer can we make to such 
ingenuousness! What we thought was 
cleverness now proves to be—er—ignor- 
ance. We observe the expression “the 
Thundergate.” But Mr. Small wrote of 
“the Thunder Gate—two words—and 
SUNSET printed it so. “Thundergate”’— 
one word—is disarming, dear Mr. Eastern 
Publisher, because it suggests the Occi- 
dent instead of the Orient. Minus the 
“the’’ it is more disarming still. We used 
the word “‘disarming” because we remem- 
bered that when you put into a book the 
Sunset serial “Devil’s Spawn” you 
changed it to “El Diablo” and presto! all 
its Japanese characters to Italians. 

Frisco” 

As to dropping degrees from_patro- 
nymics, it may surprise said publisher to 
learn that it is no high crime for him “‘to 
call the titular head of the Golden Gate 
the Mayor of Frisco.” The use of the 
word “Frisco” to represent “San Fran- 
cisco” has long been recognized as the 
hall-mark of the non-resident, the friendly 
outsider speaking affectionately of the 
city of St. Francis and showing his good- 
will by using an abbreviation. Our friend 
Lawrence Jones, grown up, may consis- 
tently sign himself “Lawrence” but his 
friends persist in calling him “Larry.” San 
Franciscans, almost invariably using “San 
Francisco” themselves, really have no 
more reason to resent “Frisco” as used 
than Lawrence has to fret about “Larry.” 


And We Aim to Please 


And now, having given a little petcity 
to author, book-p ‘Eliches and film pro- 
ducer of an ceveubile SunsET serial, le 

us use the instance in our own behalf. 
This story of the “Thunder Gate” illus- 
trates how hard it is for an editor, or any- 
body else, to please everybody else. A 
reader wrote saying “I agree with others 
that this Oriental story is disgusting,” and 
almost in the same mail came a letter from 
the pastor of a Congregational church, 

saying “This story is one of the most in- 
teresting of its kind I ever read. I want 
to have it as a book in my library where I 
keep representative fiction in a small way.” 
(But he did not mean.to pun of course). 

And so to other things. 
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i “Wait a minute, 


shouted Blaine. 





“She's a thing of the timber now, the property of any man who wants her” 








TIMBER TROTH 


log lay. As Gil Sterling’s 

dull gaze rested on it, the 
log commenced to move in 
undulations like some great 
snake. The movement suddenly ceased, 
then began again. Sterling pressed his 
hand to his burning forehead. “I’m seeing 
things now,” he muttered. “I got to get 
out of here before it’s too late.” 

Except for the man burning with fever 
the scene was gentle and lovely. It was 
timber country, claimed, yet untouched 
by man. From a great distance could be 
heard, when the wind was right, the 
whistle of logging locomotives, but the 
giants round Sterling’s clearing would not 
fall for many years. The waters of the 
Tolt rushed noisily over the boulder- 
strewn bed not far away, plunging through 
gorges here, spreading out lazily there. 

alf crazed, but with one desperate 
thought driving his fever-racked body, 
Sterling started down the trail. If he 
could make it to McBride’s cabin the old 
man would nurse him through. He had 
resolved to nurse himself, but when the 
big log began to wiggle about he knew 
delirium was close and he felt his first 
pang of fear. His hold on himself almost 
gave way at the thought that he might 
not make it, and he broke into a stag- 
gering run. Only a man of great strength 
and powerful heart could have remained 
on his feet at all. 

At the river bank he faltered for a 
moment. “I can’t make it,” he sobbed. 


CROSS the clearing from 
the little cabin a great fir 











By Frank Richardson Pierce 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


“Tl go out of my head before I get 
there. Dam’ trees going round in circles, 
trail jumping up and down—I’ll never 
make it to Mac’s. 

But as he looked across the river a new 
determination came to him. He stood 
swaying where the water rippled across 
a ford. Blaine’s eyes might be glittering 
at him from behind a leveled rifle, his 
finger ready to press the trigger the 
instant he stepped half-way across the 
stream, but he must chance it and throw 
himself on the mercy of Blaine now that 
the crisis was near. 

He knew the ford, for he had crossed it 
more than once—crossed it to slip in 
silence through the deep forest to the 
little clearing and gaze with admiration 
upon Donna Blaine. There had been an 
element of sport then; old Blaine had 
stalked him with ready rifle and Sterling 
rejoiced in the danger of the game. Now 
it was different. 

The icy water direct from the snow- 
fields above eddied about his hot legs as 
he stepped in. The chill of it fairly con- 
gealed his hot blood, and as it climbed 
higher and higher the chill gnawed at his 
very vitals. Only his head burned, and 
with each heart-beat it was as though his 
temples were about to burst. Each pulse 
thumped furiously in his ears, then with 








sickening suddenness the beats 
weakened, became fainter and 
fainter until he wondered if his 
heart would actually stop. The 
hands that groped so uncer- 
tainly forward were now tinged a 
ghastly blue. 

Barely alive, he reeled drunkenly down 
the trail on forbidden ground, crashing 
through underbrush, stumbling over logs, 
until at last he emerged i into the clearing. 
Outwardly the cabin was cheerful and 
inviting; smoke curled lazily from the pipe 
thrust through the roof; then a girl with 
wide eyes was framed in the doorway. 
His hands stretched out as if seeking her 
strength and support, and when he 
pitched forward it was the strong young 
arms of Donna Blaine that kept him from 
falling. 

For years Blaine had impressed on his 
daughter that all men were unfit brutes, 
and almost in the same breath had added 
that all men were good enough for most 
women. Because he wanted somebody to 
keep house for him, to satisfy his greed for 
good things to eat, he warned her against 
all men and posted his property against 
mankind—all except the villainous crew 
of his own age he had gathered about him, 
over whom he ruled almost as a liege lord. 

Little need of such a warning. Donna 
Blaine was as sweet and refreshing as the 
air that swept down across the snowfields 
of the peaks to be scented by the forests of 
fir as it made soft music in their tops. 
men she knew nothing except through con- 
tact with her father’s companions, rough, 
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bearded men whose breaths always 
smelled of moonshine liquor—and she 
recoiled from the thought of marriage. 
She had seen her mother fade and die in a 
relationship called marriage and sup- 
posedly founded on love. She wanted 
none of it, and in her complete isolation 
from the world she often wondered why 
she had been placed on earth. 

This tottering giant of a youth who 
came to her from the forest, silently, with 
the hand of death ‘almost upon his brow 
and his clothing dripping from the river— 
she knew him, both by hearsay and by 
sight, and she had trusted her eyes in 
judging him more than she did what she 
had heard. 

She, too, had looked upon him more 
than once as he worked on his own side of 
the river. His appearance, so different 
from the appearance of the rough rene- 
gades of her father’s crowd, belied all the 
scathing descriptions she had heard from 
Blaine’s lips, and yet, her father had 
always told her that all men were brutes, 
and she had many reasons to believe that 
he was right. 


All such thoughts vanished now as she 
realized that dire necessity had induced 
Gil Sterling to cross the river and come 
openly to the Blaine cabin. With her 
strong young arms about him she helped 
him into the house. He tried to speak, 
but his blue lips mumbled only incoherent 
words. He drank the liquid she pressed 
to his lips and the fire of it ran through 
him. Slowly he stripped his body to the 
waist, and she rubbed him with a heavy 
towel. Pulling one of her father’s night 
shirts over his head, she unlaced his boots 
and removed them and the sodden socks. 
With a weak hand he motioned for her to 
leave him. When she returned the 
remainder of his clothing lay on the floor 
and he was in the nearest bunk, breathing 
heavily 

“He’s different!” The words came 
suddenly, unbidden to her lips. The 
discovery was amazing—and pleasant. 
There had been no brute appraisal in his 
gaze; rather a dumb plea for a little help, 
then an equally dumb light of gratitude. 
His face was smooth; he must have shaved 
that very morning. She had once read a 
story where a sick man had shaved him- 
self because it made him feel respectable 
and less ill. Perhaps he was that sort. 
A bit of light had come into her life, it 
seemed to her. Deep within her a voice 
had at times protested that all men were 
not like those she saw about her, and now 
she knew it was true. 

Silently she stepped to his side and 
looked down upon him. There was 
nothing vicious about the face—rather 
boyish and tired, it seemed to her. There 
was much of strength in it; it was even 
handsome in a rugged way. After a while 
he would want something, a drink of 
water or cold towel on his head. She 
experienced a thrill, a thrill she did not 
fully understand, at the thought that she 
could render such a service. 

Then, as a shadow darkens a pleasant 
day, the room became suddenly dull. 
Without looking she knew that her father 
stood in the doorway. 

“What’s this?” His voice was sullen, 
heavy with disapproval. 

_“A man staggered in, sick, pitifully 
sick, and—”’ 
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“What man?” He was across the room 
in an instant. The intensity of his gaze, 
perhaps the light of exultation in his eyes, 
seemed to penetrate the feverish brain of 
the sleeper. Sterling’s eyes flickered, 
then opened. There was no hint of fear 
in their depths as, after a moment of 
wandering, they settled on the hairy face 
bent over the bunk. 

“A Sterling, eh? God, that’s luck! I’ve 
waited years for a chance like this. Listen, 
you! I fought with your old man—” 

“Sure,” mata the other, “I know. 
You wanted the forty acres with the 
cedars and tried to jump the land. He 
beat you in a fight, then he beat you again 
in court. Since that time—” 

“Since that time no Sterling has ever 
crossed to this side of the river!’’ shouted 
Blaine. 

“And you didn’t come on our side!” 
retorted Sterling. There was no mercy in 
Blaine’s hard eyes, and resentment flared 
up suddenly within the younger man. 
He could not better the situation by 
silence. 

Blaine crossed the room and took a 
rifle from the wall. “I hope, Sterling, 
your old man looks up from hell and sees 
me get my revenge,” he snarled. “Now 
get out of that bunk!’ He dashed the 
butt of the rifle against Sterling’s shoul- 
der. “Get out!” 

It required Gil’s last ounce of strength 
to rise from the bed and, as he tottered 
across the floor, he shielded his eyes with 
his hands to shut out the dazzling lights 
that danced before him, but he did not 
whimper. He would deny Blaine the 
satisfaction of forcing a cry for mercy 
from his lips. 


THE girl, her eyes dark with terror, 
clenched her hands, stunned at what 
she saw in her father’s face. Again the 
butt of the rifle crashed against the reel- 
ing man’s body. He lurched drunkenly 
against a table, and Blaine laughed 
harshly as it overturned and Sterling 
struggled to regain his feet. A blow 
across the shoulders sent the crouched 
form flat on the floor, but he did not cry 
out. With an exclamation of horror, the 
girl sprang forward, caught Blaine’s arm 
and tugged at the weapon. 

“Don’t, father!’ she cried; “it’s mur- 
der!” 

“Tt’s not murder to drive an enemy 
from my home! The law protects—I 
aint going to kill him on my property, 
I’m driving him off—but across the river 
he’ll die by inches, damn him! From the 
deepest pit of hell old man Sterling will see 
his boy die and see the laugh on my face.” 
Blaine was screaming the words now. 

She shrank from the terrible leer he 
called a laugh but she retained her hold 
on the rifle. She had often heard him 
anticipate the day of his revenge, but 
never had she dreamed of the horror 
that day would unleash. Blaine jerked 
violently at the weapon, but she clung 
to it with desperation while the tottering 
figure passed through the door. 

“Let go, you whelp!”’ Blaine snarled as 
he jerked the girl about the room in an 
effort to shake her off. “Let go!”’ With 
an oath he swung his open hand against 
her cheek and she fell to the floor. He 
leaped from the room, overtook the figure 
lurching blindly toward the river and with 
the butt of his gun drove him through a 
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thicket of devil’s club and laughed as the 
spines lacerated the other’s bare feet and 
egs. 

nto the icy water of the ford he drove 
him without mercy, on and on, raining 
blows yet never striking hard enough to 
knock his victim down. Half way in the 
stream he paused—the property line ran 
to the center. Sterling struggled with the 
last of his strength to reach the other side, 
slipped, regained his feet only to pitch 
forward and be swept away. At the bend 
he clawed at a sand bar, dragged his body 
clear of the water and lay quiet, face 
downward. A minute passed, then he 
crawled into the brush like a dying 
animal, until he was hidden except for his 
feet. As he stood with the water swirling 
about his waist, laughing until the song 
of the stream was drowned by it, Blaine 
was undoubtedly insane from rage. Still 
laughing, he turned and waded back to 
shore. 


MOVEMENT, ever so slight, caught 

his ear. With a quick movement he 
jerked his crouching daughter from the 
shrubbery. ‘Hiding, eh?” he sneered. 
“What’s been going on between you and 
Sterling that you try to protect him’ 
Answer me!” He shook her roughly. 

“There’s nothing between us, and you 
know it,” she replied quietly, regarding 
him with fearless eyes, “but I want to 
help him, he’s so sick and—men are such 
fiends!” 

“Leave him alone, then; let the dog die 
in the muck where he crawled.” Blaine 
regarded his daughter keenly. She seemed 
different than he had ever seen her before. 
He did not know it, but he might as well 
have tried to turn the current of the river 
as to kill the maternal instinct in her 
youthful breast, an instinct she herself 
did not recognize, urging her to protect 
that which is helpless regardless of cost. 

Blaine grasped his daughter by the 
throat, his bloodshot eyes burning with 
rage. “Donna, if you ever lift a hand for 
Gil Sterling, I’ll kill you! Thirty years 
I’ve hated the tribe, H read years | waited 
for today, and God was a long time giving 
me my chance.” 

“God had nothing to do with it!”’ she 
replied, yet she accompanied him obedi- 
ently to the cabin, and without a word set 
about her housework. 

Her father slumped into his chair, 
a reaction of weakness following his 
unchecked rage. As Donna worked she 
frequently shot a glance toward him. 
Presently she entered another room and 
returned with a small line beneath her 
apron, and bided her time. It was several 
minutes coming, but she acted swiftly. 

A noose dropped over Blaine’s neck 
jerked his head back; almost before he 
realized it a line was passed about him. 
Her movements were swift and sure as 
she lashed him into the chair. Ignoring 
his torrent of abuse, she regarded her 
work critically, then hurried from the 
cabin with Sterling’s clothing and boots 
in a roll beneath her arm. 

Hampered by her skirts, she struggled 
a¢ross the river and worked her way 
through the brush along the opposite 
shore to where Sterling lay on the sand. 
The night shirt clung heavily about his 
trembling body. She dragged him to the 
trail and stood him on his feet. He was 
delirious, yet his obedience was childlike. 
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Again the butt of the rifle crashed against the reeling man's body. With an exclamation of horror the girl sprang forward 








“Come, Gil,”’ she whispered, “I'll help 
you. 

Her strong young body supported his 
uncertain figure along the winding trail, 
carrying more of his weight with every 
step until she was forced to drag him the 
last few yards into his cabin. ‘The neat- 
ness of his home impressed her; every- 
thing seemed clean. She built a fire in 
the stove, put a kettle of water on to heat, 
then put him to bed. Collecting a number 
of empty bottles she filled them with hot 
water, wrapped them in towels and placed 
them about him. Then she managed to 
make him drink some hot tea. This 
done, she loaded his rifle and waited, her 
eyes on the spot where the trail opened 
into the clearing. 

The minutes went by slowly; the alarm 
clock ticked unnecessarily loud. Pres- 
ently she heard him mumbling, then his 
words came rapidly in rambling phrases 
that meant nothing. Blaine burst into 
view almost at the same instant, carrying 
his rifle loosely like a hunter. He crossed 
the clearing with quick, determined 
strides, his eyes on the cabin door. Donna 
waited until her father was within fifty 
yards of the cabin before she stepped to 
the door. “Stop!” she ordered. “Stop 
right where you are! You have done 
enough harm today.” 

He did not reply or stop until she swung 
the rifle up to cover him. Then he halted, 
shocked by her action. “Drop that gun, 
Donna, and come out of there.” 





“I’m going to stay until Gil Sterling can 
take care of himself,” she replied. 

“Come out of there! I’m going to 
clean up this mess right now and damn the 
consequences—I’ve enough friends in 
these woods to hang a jury. I’m coming!” 

He heard the click as she cocked the 
rifle, but he did not pause. “T’Il kill you 
before I’ll let you take up with him!”’ he 
shouted furiously, swinging his own rifle 
round. 

“Don’t make me shoot!” she sobbed. 
“Stop before it’s too late—because I 
will shoot. Oh, you’re wrong! Wrong! 
Please stop!” 

“T’ll see you in hell first!” He was close 
now, hisown weapon ready. She heard the 
padding of bare feet on the cabin floor 
and the crash of glass as Gil broke the 
window with a chair in an effort to escape 
some terrible thing of his delirium. There 
was murder in Blaine’s eyes as he swung 
the rifle to cover the sick man. 


THE gentle peace of the big timber was 
broken by the crashing report of a 
rifle. A thin wisp of smoke trailed from 
Donna’s weapon, and her father tottered 
before her, startled, as yet unable to 
believe that she had actually carried out 
her threat. Then his rifle slipped from 
his hands and he sprawled on the ground, 
where he lay squirming and swearing 
furiously. 

With a quick glance at the fallen man, 
she turned her attention to Gil Sterling. 





The touch of her hand on his arm quieted 
him. “Go to bed, Gil.” He nodded 
obediently. Then she ran to her father, 
tore the front from his shirt and roughly 
bandaged the wound. He watched the 
operation with a sullen silence that por- 
tended no light punishment for her. The 
wound was painful, but not serious; she 
found that no bones had been shattered. 

When she had completed the work she 
re-entered the cabin, lashed Sterling to 
the bunk, gave him a drink of water, 
closed the door and ordered her father to 
walk ahead. She followed with the 
rifle ready. They crossed the river and 
entered the forest over a faint trail. At 
times she had difficulty in following it, 
but Blaine, who now realized where she 
was taking him, knew the way. 

A mile from Sterling’s cabin, deep in 
his own woods, Blaine twined toward a 
small creek. A bearded man carrying a 
rifle emerged silently from the timber. 
‘‘What’s the matter, Blaine?” he rumbled. 

“Tell you when we get to the boys,” 
Blaine growled sullenly. “Go ahead, Jim.” 

They entered a small clearing where 
several men were gathered about a large 
still. The girl halted before the amazed 
group, and eyeing them with open con- 
tempt, said briefly: 

“Take care of him, he’s not badly 
wounded.” She turned to go. 


“Wait a minute!” shouted Blaine. “I 
want the world to know you aint no 
(Continued on page 54) 
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TALES OF THE OLD WEST 





When Silver Cliff Was Booming 


eclipsed those of Silver Cliff, reached 


eighties and the formidable rival 

of Denver and Leadville in the 
election for the state capital, will soon 
pass away. 

Its life in late years has been dependent 
on the life-of its owner and protector, Wil- 
liam B. Wadsworth, who ‘zealously pre- 
served the town until his death. Coming 
to the Rosita miming district in the fall of 
1878, Wadsworth, fresh from New York, 
pitched his tént.in the shelter of an abrupt 
ledge of rock, called the Cliff, which tow- 
ered above a favorite camping ground. 
He was so taken with the place that he 
built a cabin, the first house in the famous 
mining town. 

The next summer Cap Edwards, a 
miner whose passion was to strike a 
bonanza so that he could return to Racine 
and flaunt his creditors, uncovered a fabu- 
lous horn silver deposit at the Cliff. The 
first ore ran $1700 per ton. Specimens of 
horn silver were picked from the lava 
ashes of the Cliff that assayed ten and 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Edwards called his mine the Racine Boy 
after his home town. Acting on the sug- 
gestion of Wadsworth, the two men gave 
the locality the name of Silver Cliff. 

The discovery of the Racine Boy was 
immediately followed by the discovery of 
the Silver Cliff and Bull-Domingo mines, 
both of which were fortune producers. 
Receiving a friendly tip at this time, 
Wadsworth located 
some apparently de- 
sirable claims. 

The fame of the 
district attracted peo- 
ple from all parts of 
the country. Many 
other paying mines 
were located. The 
lonely Cliff became a 
magnet. Before the 
snows of November 
came Silver Cliff was 
a populous mining 
town. 

In the spring the 
Racine Boy and the 
Silver Cliff mines, 
which were adjoining 
properties, were sold 
and the Silver Cliff 
Mining Company was 
organized with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000,- 


ILVER CLIFF, one of the largest 
S cities of Colorado in the early 


By Lester B. Sutcliffe 


ooo. James R. Keene, the famous spec- 
ulator, was president. Shortly after 
Edwards disposed of the Racine Boy, 
Wadsworth sold his mining interests for a 
snug fortune. 

Silver Cliff reached its zenith in 1881. 
It was a prosperous and progressive city 
of sixteen thousand inhabitants. It had 
four churches, four newspapers and 
thirty-five saloons. It had voted large 
bond issues for improvements. James R. 
Keene had taken $1,500,000 from the 
Racine Boy. Many other mines were 
producing rich ore. Apparently the sup- 
ply of valuable minerals in the district was 
unlimited. 

A branch of the Denver and Rio Grande 
railway reached the district in 1881. Re- 
ceiving information that the branch would 
not come to Silver Cliff City, Wadsworth 
and a few other loyal citizens tried to 
induce the railway company to construct 
the line to their community, but their 
efforts were futile. About a mile west of 
the town on the present site of Westcliffe, 
a station was built on land owned by 
Dr. W. A. Bell, vice-president of the rail- 
way. Apparently the station was located 


there for the purpose of affording an 
opportunity to sell town lots. 

About this time news from Leadville of 
fabulous ore strikes, which completely 





Celebrating the Fourth in young Silver Cliff forty years ago 


the district. The floating populatio n 

of the locality immediately hastened to 

the new bonanza. Silver Cliff ceased to 
be a booming city, and the reaction which 
inevitably follows a period of exaggerated 
activity, set in. Most of the mines shut 
down, never to operate again. People 
were forced to abandon their property 
and go elsewhere in search of work. The 
bonded indebtedness caused many bus:- 
ness concerns to move down to West- 
cliffe. The once prosperous and boomin: 
was in a bad way 

he railway branch, ‘which should hav 
encouraged mining in the district, w: 
badly located. It left the main line at “ 
mouth of the Royal Gorge of the Arkansa 
River and ascended the narrow windin; 
‘valley of Grape Creek through which th: 
drainage of the greater part of the Wet 
Mountain Valley finds its outlet. The 
gorge of Grape Creek for many miles was 
so narrow that the track had to follow its 
very bottom a great part of the distance. 
Every summer floods washed away miles 
of track. In 1888 the railway company 
abandoned the line after a cloudburst in 
the valley. 

Lack of shipping facilities caused the 
few remaining mines that were running 
in the district to shut down. The only 
exception was the Silver Cliff Mining 
Company’s property, which had_ been 
acquired by the Geyser Mining and Mill- 
ing Company, the most successful stock- 
assessing corporation 
to operate in Colo- 
rado. This concern 
decided to sink a 
shaft on the Silver 
Cliff claim in search 
of an ore body, as the 
mineral deposits in 
the Racine Boy 
quarry were almost 
exhausted. Work was 
carried on continu- 
ously for fourteen 
years. In 1900, when 
this new mine was 
shut down, drifts 
totaling miles’ in 
length had been tun- 
neled through the 
earth, and the shaft 
had been sunk to a 
depth of 2640 feet, 
at that time the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Good form compels the use of Sterling Silver in the Home; 
because it is sincere and not an imitation. It is appropriate and 
is always valuable. It is most economical and most satisfactory 
in the end. ; 





Sterling Silver for Everybody 


Highest in Quality, not Highest in price. For sale 
at responsible Jewelers everywhere. 
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TIMBER TROTH 


daughter of mine! I’m through with you! 
I want ’em to know you left me to take up 
with Gil Sterling. You can’t ever come 
back.” His lips curled evilly. This was 
the thing that would hurt her worst, this 
revenge he had planned as she followed 
him through the forest. “She’s a thing 
of the timber now, the property of any 
man who wants her.” 

The girl went deathly white. Her 
voice was low, barely above a whisper, 
but her words carried to every listener. 
“If any man, Gil Sterling or any of you, 
tries to lay a hand on me, he'll regret it.” 
There was something in the way her small 
hands gripped the rifle and in the look in 
her steady eyes that caused certain of 
them to shift their calculating gaze and 
revise half-formed ideas born of Blaine’s 
words. Her eyes rested on each for a 
moment, as if to make sure she was under- 
stood, before she turned and disappeared 
among the trees. 

When she again crossed the stream at 
the ford near her cabin, she was dressed in 
a flannel shirt, riding breeches and heavy 
boots. On her shoulders was a heavy 
pack of her own clothing. 

The shouting of Gil Sterling reached her 
ears even before she entered the clearing. 
She found him struggling against the 
lashings that held him, terror in his eyes. 
Dropping her pack, she knelt beside him, 
crooning softly into his ear, her hand on 
his hot brow, and he became calmer. 

Throughout the night she struggled 
with him, and far into the next day, when 
both slept fitfully, she in the chair, with 
rifle ready, cabin door barred, windows 
shaded. Frequently he leaped up shout- 
ing, while wild things of the night seemed 
to answer from timbered ridges, the 
scream of a cougar and the howl of a wolf 
that had strayed down. Yet he never 
failed to respond to her softly spoken 
words and the touch of her hand. 

Words fell from his lips, of secret 
expeditions into forbidden Blaine terri- 
tory, of watching her from the timber, of 
eluding her father’s pursuit on those 
occasions when Blaine had discovered his 
tracks, and Donna listened with glowing 
eyes. Then came long days of stupor 
when he refused to eat or drink except 
what she forced down him. The clean 


(Continued from page 51) 


cheeks that had interested her so the first 
time she saw him became black for lack 
of a razor and more and more he looked 
like the men of her father’s world, the only 
ones she knew, and yet—he looked clean 
and gentle. Could he be like other men? 

Nearly two weeks from the day he had 
lurched into the clearing he opened his 
eyes and stared about the cabin curiously. 
When his eyes found her he smiled. “So 
it wasn’t a dream, you being here. I 
remember crawling out of the river, but 
after that everything is blurred. How 
long have you been here?” 

She told him. He stared his amaze- 
ment and passed his hand over his stubbly 
face. “I must be a sight; I’ll shave 
tomorrow. It’s mighty good of you to 
help a fellow when he’s down—and you 
look tired, God love you. Why did you 
do it?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. ‘“‘Some- 
thing here—” she laid her hand on her 
breast—‘‘made me want to help you when 
you needed it, but now you won’t need 
me any longer—” 

“Perhaps it will bring peace between 
your father and me—I hope so.” 

“No, that can never be, because—but 
you’ve talked enough; go to sleep now.” 
He reached out and caught her hand. 
She drew back. ‘Don’t touch me,” she 
said sharply. “I don’t like the touch of 
any man.” 

“I’m sorry, but I touched you as I’d 
touch an angel from heaven, Donna.” 

She walked away and he slept, peace- 
fully for the first time in many days. 


HE was sitting in a chair, able to care 
for himself, and yet she remained. He 
wondered about it. Not that he wanted 
her to go, but there was no reason for her 
remaining. Evidently she came to the 
same conclusion two days later, for she 
slowly began to pack her belongings. He 
watched her with troubled eyes. 

“You are going?” 

“Ves,” 

“I’m coming down to see you; perhaps 
your father—” 

“T won’t be at my father’s.” 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. 


“I’m going—I don’t know where I am 
going. I can’t go home again, and until 
today I’ve been afraid to—to go out into 
the world. That’s why I stayed hete, so 
I could gather my courage.” 

“Listen, Donna,” he pleaded, “I don’t 
want you to go. I want you to stay here 
with me, always.” He stepped forward 
with outstretched arms. “In another 
week I can travel, and we’ll go down to 
Seattle and—” 

“Don’t touch me, please,” she pleaded. 

“T want you so!” he whispered as ie 
dropped his arms to his side. 

“I don’t understand why,” she said in 
a low voice, more to herself than to him. 
She walked to the door and looked across 
the clearing. The faint roar of the river 
came on the quiet air. Presently she 
faced him resolutely, yet shyly. “Sit 
down in that big chair!” she directed. He 
obeyed her, puzzled. Then she came 
toward him, hesitated the barest moment 
and crawled into his lap. 

“T must. find out,” she whispered; “| 
must. Put both arms round me and hoid 
me tight.” She lay rigid in his arms a 
moment, then suddenly relaxed. 

“T feel just like a little girl who has 
played too long and too hard,” she said 
at last, ‘‘and who has found rest and con- 
tentment. 
you really want me I'll stay. 

_He did not reply. The tightening of 
his arms was sufficient answer. She 
closed her eyes. Nothing could take her 
from those arms now, not even herself. 
He was strong, and yet there was gentle- 
ness in his strength. 

It might have been a minute or a half 
an hour before he spoke. “I can’t see an\ 
sense in us going to town for a weddin; 
when we're so happy up here and—” 

She stiffened suddenly and he felt as if 
a figure of stone lay in his arms. 

“So [ll go ask old man McBride to do 
usa favor. He’ll be glad to leg it to town 
and bring back the license and the parson. 
I’m in favor of starting right now.” 

But he did not. The stiff figure of 
stone had relaxed and was snuggled 
closer than before. Donna Blaine’s soft 
cheek rested against his—and the nicke! 
alarm clock on the shelf ticked away 
golden minutes of approval. 





Is the Press Free in New Mexico? 


and especially his opinion of Judge 
Leahy’s court. 

Of course, Magee was found guilty of 
contempt. Not, however, before Judge 
Hanna had also been found guilty of 
contempt of court—direct contempt— 
because he asked a witness if Judge 
Leahy was intoxicated on a certain occa- 
sion. 

Judge Leahy gave Magee all the trafic 
would bear. The editor received 90 days 
in the penitentiary on each of the seven 
counts of the four contempt charges. Four 
of the sentences run concurrently, making 
the complete sentence 360 days. The 


Magee Publishing Company was fined 
$1000 on each of three charges and $1050 


(Continued from page 19) 


on the fourth, or a total of $4050. Then, 
just to round out the day’s work, the 
editor was fined one dollar on each of the 
seven counts. 

And now comes the state of New 
Mexico, in the person of the Honorable 
James Hinkle, governor for the whole 
state, who slaps Magee on the back and 
says “Good boy! Here’s a free pardon 
for the whole works, and good luck to 
you. 

But that isn’t all. The state of New 
Mexico, through District Attorney Luis 
E. Armijo, steps in once more and hands 
Magee a fifth citation for contempt and 


yeacoets to try Magee as gravely as 
efore, just as if the state didn’t know 
that Governor Hinkle hasn’t yet run out 
of the blanks they print pardons on. 

The political significance is this: Magee 
is fighting the Republicans. Hinkle is a 
Democrat, the first Democratic governor 
of New Mexico in many years. And at 
the present time, Magee is the only hope 
and salvation for Democracy in the state. 

We shall hear more of Magee. Judge 
Hanna says that four years from now 
Magee will go to the United States senate. 
Anyway, New Mexico is stirred up about 
the situation and is planning a thorough 
housecleaning. 

It is needed. 


I am so happy, Gil, that if [ 
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Flexible Shoe for Yourdlexi 


CANTILEVER STORES 


(Cut this out for reference) 
CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA 
(See Oakland) 


BERKELEY 
The Booterie, 2233 Shattuck Ave. 


LONG BEACH 
CantileverStore, Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
3rd and Pine Sts. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cantilever Store, 508 New Pantages 
Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts. 


OAKLAND 
Cantilever Store, 205 Henshaw Bldg., 
14th and Broadway. 


PASADENA 
Cantilever Store, 378 E. Colorado St. 


SACRAMENTO 
Cantilever Store, 208 Ochsner Bldg., 
on K St., between 7th and 8th. 


SAN DIEGO 
The Marston Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Cantilever Store, 250 Phelan Bldg. 
(Arcade Floor.) 


SAN JOSE 
Hoff & Kayser, 95 South Ist St. 


SANTA BARBARA 
Smith’s Bootery, 1023 State St. 


STOCKTON 
Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main St. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Wulff Shoe Co. 


DENVER 
Cantilever Store, 224 Foster Blidg., 
16th and Champa Sts. 


IDAHO 


BOISE 
The Falk Mercantile Co. 


LEWISTON 
Bratton-Morris Co. 





q 


Walking is a pleasure if 
your feet are comfortable 
and free to flex as Nature 
intends. Shoes made with 
consideration for the natu- 
ral outline and flexibility of 
the foot add to your vitality 
and endurance. 


Trim Cantilever Shoes, 
with their natural lines and 
flexible arches, give your 
foot muscles freedom and 
strength, and permit you to 
finish your daily tasks with 
greater vim. 


The arch of the Cantilever 
Shoe hugs the undercurve of 
your foot, providing gentle, 
restful support to your arch. 
This enables your foot to 
carry the weight of the body 
easily, without strain. 
The muscles which hold 
the 26small bones of the 
foot in an arched position 
are allowed to exercise 
naturally, because the 
Cantilever flexible arch 
acts in harmony with 





the foot. As these muscles 
gain strength through exer- 
cise, your foot acquires a 
youthful springiness in con- 
trast with the awkward 
shoe-bound gait caused" by 
rigid, unnatural footwear. 


The graceful lasts, mod- 
erated well-set heels, and 
trimly rounded toes make 
Cantilevers good looking as 
well as comfortable. They 
are shown in several attract- 
ive new styles and colorings 
for the Fall by many dealers. 


Cantilever Shoes are rea- 
sonably priced. They are 
always trade-marked. You 
can obtain Cantilever Shoes 
at any of the agencies listed 
herewith. If it 1s impossible 

for you to visit one of 
these Cantilever dealers 
| write the nearest 
| agency for booklet and 
catalogue, or write the 
manufacturers Morse & 
Purt Co., 21 Carlton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


antilever 
Shoe 


The Cantilever Shoe is endorsed§4by Women’s 
Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authori- 
ties, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical 
Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and tromi- 


nent women everywhere. 


C 


ble foot 


MONTANA 

BOZEMAN 

The Specialty Boot Shop. 
BUTTE 

Hubert Shoe Co. 
GREAT FALLS 

Paris Dry Goods Co. 
HAMILTON 

Valley Mercantile Co. 
HELENA 

New York Shoe Co. 
LEWISTOWN 

E. C. Sweitzer Co. 
MISSOULA 

Missoula Mercantile Co. 


OREGON 
LA GRANDE 
N. K. West Co. 
PORTLAND 


Cantilever Store, 353 Alder St. 
Medical Bldg. 

SALEM 
Valiton’s, Inc., 415 State St. 


UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY 

Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co, 

WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM 

The Famous Shoe House. 
SEATTLE 

Baxter & Baxter, 1326 Second Ave. 
SPOKANE 

“The Crescent.” 
TACOMA 

Cantilever Store, Fidelity Trust Bldg. 

255 So. 11th St. 
WALLA WALLA 

Gardner & Co., Inc. 
YAKIMA 

Kohls Shoe Co., 203 E. Yakima Ave. 


WYOMING 


CHEYENNE 
C. & M. Bootery, 1613 Capitol Ave. 
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_ ater and Your Health 


children were mspiged by the map of 
Health Land’ in«the elever folder “The 
Health Land Flower® published by the 
American Child Health Association, to 
make original maps which would repro- 
duce the health lessons they had learned 
in reading “The Land. of Health.” These 
maps were made at home and not brought 
to school until the day of the classroom 
health exhibit so that the work was 
entirely original and wholly free from any 
influence of pupils or teachers. In many 
cases Miss Reene was amazed at the 
originality, imagination and humor dis- 
played. Letters and visits from parents 
proved that the passionate interest and 
the many hours of work represented by 
these maps aroused the sympathetic 
assistance of the home in the school’s 
health work. 

In the upper Seventh Grade of the 
Sherman School Miss Byrne watched for 
an opening in the regular school work to 
grip the interest of a class that included 
keen-minded, precocious youngsters and 
overgrown adolescents whose normal 
interests are seldom found within school 
walls. 

It is the custom, before the Thanks- 
giving holidays in the San Francisco 
schools, for the children to make some- 
thing appropriate to the season to take 
home. Miss Byrne seized upon this 
opportunity to get a health message into 
the home by having each child make a 
health book with an attractive cover. 
The children very cleverly applied their 
training in decorative design to reproduce 
in two colors the dancing figures of the 
seal which is the emblem of the health 


(Continued from page 29) 


education division of the American Child 
Health Association. Each book had a 
contents page that read something as 
follows, although the books were quite 
individual and varied considerably: 


Thanksgiving Prayer............ Page 1 
ge ie Oe re Page 2 
My Weight Record.............. Page 3 
Personal Remarks............... Page 3 


Children’s Hymn to the Flag..... Page 4 


In the Prayers, thanks were given for 
the opportunities afforded in the home, 
the school and the state for children to 
grow into healthy, happy Americans. In 
the Health Creed, which set forth the 
ideals of healthy living, parents had an 
opportunity to check up, as it were, on 
the degree to which it would be possible 
for their own children to live up to these 
ideals in the home. In Personal Remarks, 
the pupils discussed their own weight 
record and the causes of their success or 
failure. 

Almost as if by miracle Miss Byrne had 
succeeded in linking up the health game 
with the three most powerful ideals of 
adolescence—Service to God, Loyalty to 
Home and Patriotism. After this fine 
beginning this class promptly made its 
own correlations with the literature work. 
Into the beautiful story of Sir Galahad the 
boys and girls wove their own quest for 
health. A Sir Galahad Health Club was 
formed. In order to describe the aims 
and ideals of this health group, another 
page was added to the precious Health 


Books begun in the Thanksgiving spirit. 
Ricardo Dorso wrote in his health Pook 
as follows: 


THe Spirit oF Str GALAHAD 
Sir Galahad sought not fame or fortunes but 
did everything to make his soul’ pure: He and 
two other knights (Sir Launcelot and the 
Knight of the Red Heart) were the only ones 
to ever see the Holy Grail, which was the cup 
Christ drank out of in the last feast. Only 
knights of pure souls and hearts could see this. 

Sir Galahad’s spirit carried him on. 


PERSONAL DEDUCTION 


I would like to be like Sir Galahad. His 
soul was pure and white and not a mark defaced 
his fine record. His was like that of God. He 
strove to live pure when the land was polluted 
with unlawfulness and selfishness. 


Str GALAHAD’s CLUB 
The aim of the Sir Galahad Club is to make 
the members fit in both mind and body and to 
love al] pure things. The club should meet 
every three days. 


When Christmas came that year in the 
Sherman School, the Sir Galahad Health 
Club planned a remarkable poster and 
gave each class in the school a share in 
making the silhouette figures of the gay 
procession of children which, led by Cho 
Cho, was following the star of health, 
strength and joy. Iola Andrews, one of 
Miss Byrne’s pupils, wrote in a letter about 
this poster “We are Sherman School’s 
great army that is striving for health. 
When the star of health, strength and joy 
appeared in the Sherman School it seemed 
as if the star of Bethlehem had reap- 
peared.” 





Bronco Twisters 


to see if the horse’ll do it again but the 
pony is not anxious. A little persuading 
and over they go once more coming out 
at the same place. The third time it 
won’t work, the horse refuses to go any- 
wheres near the water. That cowboy 
had heavy chaps on and couldn’t swim, 
the river was deep and full of under- 
currents, but he’d took worse chances 
than that to teach an ornery bronc to 
keep his head, and from then on that 
horse did keep it. 

At times during the winter, a few of us 
used to take unbroke horses out, find a 
patch of slick ice and bet on who could 
go the furthest. We'd get our start in 
the snow where the horse could get a 
footing and when we’d hit the ice on the 
run set the barefooted bronc on his rump 
and slide him. It never hurt the horse 
but we had to be. careful of our legs. 
Seldom would horse and man be together 
when we passed the line, but you had to 
be with your horse to qualify and that’s 
what made it hard. If we was separated 


in the slide we'd shure drag along close and 
hang on the lead rope for all we was worth. 


(Continued from page 25) 


There’s other sports, like when we'd 
have a bunch of stock horses in, and after 
cutting out the ones we wanted to keep 
to break and sell, we’d take turns at 
riding the rest of ’em bareback, back- 
wards or double. At double, one man 
would jump on one from the side of the 
corral while the bunch was going around, 
the range mare would bog her head as soon 
as she felt the weight, buck a few jumps and 
if the rider stayed to the finish of that, he’d 
ride on till the mare made the rounds once 
more. Then another boy would jump on 
behind bringing on another bucking spell 
which resulted most in both boys measur- 
ing their length. Saddles was brought in 
on the hardest ones and in half a day’s 
sport twenty or more horses was rode by 
each man. When we'd get thru practis- 
ing front footing with the rope (of course 
this was done when the boss wasn’t 
round you can bet on that) we was het 
up just right to straddle the top of the 
corral gate, let the bunch out and as they 


was stampeding thru’, pick a mount 
from twelve feet above out of the hundred 
round backs going past under us and at 
the speed of a mail train. I was unlucky 
the first few times I tried that, got 
throwed, kicked in the ribs and stepped 
on, so it didn’t last long with me and I 
figgered I’d get my neck broke quick 
enough doing just my everyday horse 
breaking. Some boys would get to ride 
far as they wanted to, leave the horse go 
from under ’em a few hundred yards from 
the gate, walk back out of wind and look- 
ing for their hats. 

Out on the range we’d sometimes 
stretch our new ropes on big steers. They 
was throwed and a rope fastened to their 
middle with a slip knot, one of the boys 
would jump on, stay as long as he could 
or till the steer quit bucking. When 
coming off the slip knot came loose with 
a jerk from the hand, the steer would turn 
and*take after that boy on foot breaking 
the record to his horse. There was always 
a man heading off that wild eyed critter 
and if the steer didn’t turn he’d be roped 
again. - 
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he secret of having 
beautiful hair 


How famous movie stars keep 
their hair soft and silky, bright, 
*fresh-looking and luxuriant 


N° one can be really attractive, with- 
out beautiful well-kept hair. 


Study the pictures of these beautiful 
women. Just see how much their hair 
has to do with their appearance. 


Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 


You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. 


In caring for the hair, proper sham- 
pooing is the most important thing. 


It is the shampooing which brings out 
all the real life and lustre, the natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly in- 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if 
it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
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gummy; if the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, or if it is full of dandruff, it 
is all due to improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy 
it is to keep your hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
in a cup or glass with a little warm water 
is sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over 
the hair and rub it in. It makes an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out quickly and easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil—the chief causes of all. hair 
troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. It 
keeps the scalp soft and healthy, the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet-goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


Splendid for 
children— 


Fine for men 
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Overcrowding the Ranges 


was needed by the plants on the non- 
eroded soils, their chances of getting it at 
the rate it ran off those dust heaps were 
about as good as those of a sheepherder 
finding a dime he’d lost under a bunch of 
sheep milling round in that dust. 

Those poor plants struggling for an 
existence ox that eroded soil without their 
proper feed had to grab what water they 
needed as it went by on its way to the 
valley. They had a sad life. 

While Dr. Sampson was 
experimenting with the ten- 
acre plots, he was also trying 
to work out the most econo- 
mical plan for revegetating 
that entire region. It needed 
it. He had to discover some 
method by which the stock- 
men could keep their stock 
on the range and do that in 
such a way that the range 
could recover itself with 
forage plants. 

It was a ticklish problem 
for he found by actual ex- 
periments that if the stock 
were allowed to eat the forage 
crop year after year during 
its growing period, the plants 
finally got so weak that they 
were delayed in their spring 
growth. In other words, 
each year they got a later 
start until finally they didn’t 
start at all. They were so 

oor that they just quit. 
hat sort of thing also took 
all the pep out of their 
seeding ability, postponed 
the maturing of the seed 
and, worse, cut down the 
seed crop which was natural 
enough. 

Those fellows actually 
put stock on prepared sec- 
tions of the range. They got 
their information not by 
sitting at a desk with a wet 
pen and a sheet of paper 
and drawing on their imagi- 
nations, but by actually 
doing the work. 

Of course every farmer 
knows that if he hopes to 
get the best returns from a 
permanent hay meadow he 
must not think of harvesting 
the crop as soon as it is tall 
enough to cut. He knows 
that the maximum food 
value is not obtained until the 
crop reaches full maturity. 

It would seem only nat- 
ural to ask why those ex- 
perts did not take advantage of such 
information instead of spending the time 
they did in digging out the facts. The 
answer is that on the upland ranges 
conditions were vastly different. The 
plants were not the same as those grown 
on the farm. In fact, plants that thrived 
on farms in the valleys died out on the 
uplands. Another thing, millions of acres 
were involved. Ordinary cultivation was 
out of the question, too expensive. By the 
very nature of the case those experts were 


(Continued from page 28) 


forced to work with. native plants about 
which practically nothing was known. 
Take that rate-of-growth question, for 
instance. It’s a hundred to one that had 
you seen grown men out in the open down 
on their knees measuring the leaves of 
plants and marking them off into small 
squares of equal area, with India ink, it 





Overgrazing of an area is as bad asa fire. It removes the grass 
cover and allows the storm water to rush down the slopes 
in destructive torrents. Wise regulation can rebuild 


the grass cover and restore the range 


would have struck you as an odd thing to 
be doing. But they had to do it in order 
to find out how fast the various forage 
types grew and there were some three 
hundred plants of different species. 

It was a real job. To illustrate, some 
plants have leaves similar to those of 
grass. Another kind have leaves similar 
to the well known geranium. After con- 
siderable work they learned that those 
two types were representative in shape of 
hundreds of forage plants. And they 


marked the leaves of hundreds of them 
into little squares. Then they went abour 
other studies while they waited definit« 
lengths of time for those plants to grov 
in their natural environment. 

Finally they went back and measurec 
the distances between the various sides of 
the squares, thus finding out just what 
the rate of growth was both lengthwise 
and sidewise, and made records of it all 
Then they clipped the plant: 
as stock would crop them 
and later on measured them 
again. 

They kept at that sort of 
thing month after month 
during the growing and ma- 
turing season and after a few 
years they had an honest-to- 
goodness set of facts about 
the rate of growth of different 
forage plants; just how rap- 
idly they grew and matured 
their seed if left alone; how 
the growth was slowed up if 
cropped at different seasons; 
how that in turn affected seed 
maturity, in fact all the in- 
formation desired about the 
native forage types. 

With a mass of informa- 
tion along that line it then 
became necessary to find out 
how to reseed those worn- 
out ranges. It is along that 
line that Dr. Sampson’s work 


is unique. 
He found out that the 
native plants sprouted, 


flowered and matured in a 
very short time and dropped 
their seed, the  grass-like 
type near the parent plant 
while the geranium-like type 
depended on the wind to 
scatter the seed. Right there 
he ran up against another 
problem for he saw that a 
very large portion of the seed 
never even sprouted. It 
didn’t produce. The small 
portion that did get a start 
died out after a short time. 

In looking for the cause 
the experts discovered that 
the overgrazing had not only 
weakened the plants, but had 
packed the ground to such 
an extent that the young 
root systems were unable to 
force their way down to the 
moist soil. 

Some inexpensive method 
had to be found to get 
that seed under the ground. 
Dr. Sampson conceived the idea of keep- 
ing the stock off an area until the plants 
had matured and dropped their seed and 
then allowing the stock to graze that area 
and trample the seed under the ground. 

It worked fairly well and his system, 
known throughout the Far West as the 
deferred and rotation grazing system, is 
used on all National Forests where stock 
is grazed in an effort to increase the carry- 
ing capacity of the range. 

It was also important to detect advance 
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signs of overgrazing, to be able to spot the 
danger before overgrazing had reached a 
point where any one could see it. There- 
fore Dr. Sampson taught the rangers how 
to detect the lesser number of flower 
stalks on the forage plants, instructed 
them about the root systems, about the 
appearance of certain weeds and poison- 
ous plants and many other features which 
he termed advance signs. A well in- 
formed ranger today can tell approximately 
whether a range is being overgrazed long 
before the stockmen notice it and in plenty 
of time to prevent too much damage. 
What has been said is all right as far as 
it goes, but the trouble is that the control 
measures apply only to the 110,0c0,cco 


Overcrowding the Ranges: 


acres included in the National Forests. 
They do not apply to the public domain, 
some 200,080,000 acres of land on which 
stock is grazed and which is rapidly being 
ruined by overgrazing. 

The individual stockman on the uncon- 
trolled public range is up against it. He 
can’t regulate the grazing of the other 
fellow’s stock. If he doesn’t grab all of 
the grass he can, it’s a cinch that the other 
fellow will do it. So both try to get more 
stock on the land than it can carry, 
speedily ruining the range entirely. 
They all realize that something should be 
done, and the enlightened ones are heartily 
in favor of the control and regulation 
of grazing on the public domain. 


Will O’Byrne 
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Here is another strange fact. You 
would naturally suppose that the privately 
owned ranges would be in good shape, but 
many of them in the West and South- 
west are also heavily overgrazed. Their 
owners are constantly seeking permits to 
graze larger and larger herds on the 
National Forest ranges. 

Now since the way has been pointed out 
to bring those worn out ranges back and 
with such a tremendously large invest- 
ment at stake and in jeopardy, doesn’t it 
strike you that Congress should stop 
wrangling about lesser things at least long 
enough to do something practical about 
insuring the future of the West’s stock 
industry? 





The Man Who Feared Beauty 


For no one else in the world could I bear 
to part with the least of them but for you. 
You must buy our tickets for Italy so that 
we can be married the very morning after 
I arrive.” 

She felt so tired and weak and old that 
she just lay still with his letter against her 
lips like a dying bird in the sunshine. 

“You must buy a lovely dress to meet 
me in,” he wrote. “Sell the little god. 
In your lovely dress you must sit in my 
lovely room until I come, until I come. 

The words seemed to flow from the let- 
ter between her parted lips like wine. 

* * * * 

The dealer walked about the room. He 
seemed to thrust his spectacles against 
things as if he struck them with it. 

She sat bolt upright on a chair with her 
eyes half closed. 

Her mind made pictures of Italy. She 
could not believe! She simply could not 
believe! Her rocking mind lashed herself 
to the thought of Italy to steady itself. 
She had so much to do, especially tickets 
for Italy; and the frock. Her 
mind clung pathetically to the frock he 
had told her to buy. She felt so old and 
tired and thin, as if the blood could never 
run in her veins again. He must not see 
her like that, her big, glowing man. She 
almost whimpered at the thought. A 
woman waiting for her man should be 
glowing, strong too and eager; not tired, 
so tired. 

The dealer ceased his perambulations. 

He said: 

“T’ll give po fifty pounds for the lot.” 

“What lot?’ 

He said “If I’d known, I wouldn’t have 
come. You said rare pieces; that’s why I 
came. I don’t keep a junk shop. I deal 
in antiques.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“The only thing in the room that’s real 
is the mandarin’s robe” he said. “If I 
touch it it'll go.” 

“He got them from Simon Spuller,” she 
whispered. 

“Simon Spuller,”’ he made whistling 
noises; they seemed to blow like icy death- 
giving winds round the warmth of her 
heart and its pictures. “The tourists’ 
spider, that’s what he is. Sits in that 


mouldy web of his and waits for ’em.” 





(Continued from page 14) 


He began his tour round the room 
again, poking things with little grunts of 
appreciation. 

“‘Clever, darn clever. Look here! I'll 
give you £70, including the mandarin’s 
robe. ! he’s an artist, Spuller. An 
artist! Ill hand it to him! Jade!” he 
halted before the screen. “Jade and 
ebony! Glass! Treated glass!” 

She was moaning to herself.as if in pain. 

“He loves them so! He loves them so! 
He’s so proud of them. He mustn’t ever 
know! Not ever.” 

“Look at the little gold idol!” said the 
dealer. “I’ve bought ’em for hundreds 
and hundreds and they haven’t looked as 
old and good as that. I’ll give you eighty. 
Eighty’s my last word.” 

Her mouth felt as if it wavered like a 
new baby’s hands; shakingly it formed her 
words. 

“Oh no! Ohno! It would just break 
his heart to know. These things and I 
were somehow connected in his mind. I 
told you. He was going to part with one 
of them. It was a gauge of his love. You 
can’t think what it meant to him. He 
couldn’t even choose which one. That 
was to be left to me. He wasn’t strong 
enough to choose. He was always afraid 
of beauty.” 

“Ninety,” he said. “And, by God, 
that finishes it.” 

“Please go away,” she whispered. 

“T won’t deny you’ve got a good effect. 
If I didn’t know.” 

“Please!” she said “Please!” 

When he was gone she felt so tired, so 
tired. She knew then that it was the 
thought of Italy that had kept her up. 

She saw herself a sad white thing wait- 
ing for him in her shabby dress. She felt 
cheated, humiliated, her womanhood, her 
stifled femininity cried out for aid and 
redress. 

She thought. 

“Shall I take the money he offers and 
buy myself a dress and a honeymoon? 
At first he will not mind the exchange. 
I have the right. It is every woman’s 
right. I can go to the shop. That man 
will give it to me now. Fe wants the 
mandarin’s robe. My gift of beauty to 


my lover will have been transitory, but I 
shall have the joy of giving. The beauty 
of these things will last as long as he is not 
disillusioned. It will take an expert to 
disillusion him. Time will take away the 
beauty I can give. What shall I do!” 

She sat there hours and did not know 
that hours passed. 

* * * 

She heard his key in the lock. 

He flung it open. 

He stood on the threshold and she knew 
he saw everything. Then he called to her 
and his voice seemed to be calling from a 
mountain top she had to climb before she 
reached his strength and warmth; and she 
was faint and weak. 

He came to her and put his head on her 


shabby dress, and her hands stroked his. 


hair. 

“Beryl,” he said “Beryl!” and no longer 
it rang in his ears romantically and re- 
motely like fairy bells but held the most 
wonderful, intimate things, out of which 
promises and thoughts grew like colored 
flowers. 

He put his arms round her and trembled 
against her frailty with a strength that 


was new and fierce and he began to: 


whisper to her with his eyes closed. 
“Not too late, dear,” he said. 
too late!” 
He opened his eyes quickly; they seem- 
ed to take in the room and her with a sort 


“Not 


of glow. He got up and began to move- 


about the room, touching things with 
loving fingers. 

“T hardly dared to look,” he said. “‘I 
knew that whatever was missing I should 
suddenly discover to have been the most 
beautiful thing of all . . . and there is 
nothing missing.” 


She thought “Oh yes! there is some-- 


thing missing. My dream, my dress, my 
Italy, my honeymoon.” 

Aloud she said: 

“T couldn’t bear to part with anything. 
I tried. I really tried. 

Something in her cried out 
have looked so beautiful. 
done such beautiful things.” 

“T have been afraid of what might go,” 
he said, “‘ 
That you would have minded! Oh! that 
makes everything doubly dear.” 


“T might 





We might have- 


and yet I wouldn’t have minded.. 
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It’s the follow-through—that extra drive that 
carries through the entire swing—that lifts the 
ball over the fence. ‘‘Home Run’”’ power is miss- 














ASOLINES explode in two 
ways. Some detonate—explode 
instantaneously. 


They depend on a single crashing 
blow to pound the piston down. 


Because of a tendency to explode 
prematurely they limit compression, 
thus reducing power and efficiency. 


Detonation causes much of the 
“knocking” which you notice on 
hills. And the crashing blows, re- 
peated, increase vibration—more 
wear and tear. 


Sustained Impulse 


Unicn Gasoline is different. It is 
non detonating — produces a_ sus- 
tainzd explosion. 


lt thrusts the piston throughout 
the entire stroke, doesn’t crash 
against it. 


Union Oil Company 
of Arizona 


No Det 


ing in the half swing or tap. 








—a feature 


of this gasoline 


And because it doesn’t detonate, 
it permits full compression in your 
motor. For authorities agree that 
compression is limited by the ten- 
dency of a gasoline to detonate. 


Stronger on Hills 


With Union Non-Detonating Gasoline, 
you'll notice a new “‘lift’’ on hills, new 
speed on the level, and more snap in the 
pickup, all due to increased compression 
and pistons that are thrust down ail the way. 


Sustained impulse also means less vibra- 
tion, which saves wear and tear. All this 
means high efficiency, which results in in- 
creased fuel economy. 

So there are several good reasons for the 
use of Union Non-Detonating Gasoline in 
motor cars, trucks and tractors. 

Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is the 
product of progressive refining methods. 
Its quality is governed by exhaustive tests. 
The research of able chemists, equipped 
with the finest facilities for studying re- 
fining methods, is constantly devoted to its 
improvement. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 
Union Oil Company 


of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Union Gasoline 
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62 The Man Who Feared Beauty: Christine Jope Slade rere ey 
She said: “T give them to you,” he cried passion- Herr Richter offered to advance me 


“We'll stay here with these beautiful 
things. I want them to be my wedding 
present. I haven’t got a wonderful dress, 
dear, but we’ll come back to these wonder- 
fal things and it will be the 
same.” 


ately. “I give them all to you. I have 
been afraid of them. I am afraid of all 
beauty except yours. But we'll come back 
to them, back from Italy—for Oh, Bery]! 
at the last moment, when it was too late 
to prevent the sale I had told you to make, 


enough for our honeymoon. And we'll 
come back to these things we love and 
you shall take care of them.” 

Strangely she felt that never again 
would she be faint and weak. 

“T will take care of them,” she promised. 





When Silver Cliff Was 


deepest perpendicular mining shaft in the 
world 
The Geyser Mine, as it was called, pro- 
duced about $400,000 in ore, and the 
company expended about $3,000,000 for 
development work. Thousands of people 
in the east contributed to this monument 
of buried capital through the manipula- 
tion of the stock-assessing organization. 
This sort of corporation seemed to appeal 
to the public and the company had no 
difficulty in selling its stock for years. 
With the closing of the Geyser Mine, 
Silver Cliff lost the last resource of its 
former prosperity. Its sixteen thousand 
inhabitants had dwindled to less than five 
hundred, and many of these were now 
deserting thetown. Westcliffe, which had 
appeared insignificant in 1881, surpassed its 
former powerful neighbor and was rapidly 
alienating its interests. People of the sur- 
rounding country were buying the build- 
ings in the town and were moving them 
away. Silver Cliff was apparently doomed. 
But one man, William B. Wadsworth, 
was determined that Silver Cliff should 
not pass away. He had seen the town 
grow from a lonely camping ground to a 
leading city of the state. He had always 
fought for Silver Cliff and its interests. He 
could not stand by now and see it pass away. 
He set about to preserve the town. The 
property had depreciated in value to such 
an extent that he could buy it for almost 
a song. With the money that he had 
made in mining he bought all the build- 


(Continued from page 52) 


ings that could be purchased and paid 
delinquent taxes on property that had 
been abandoned, thereby obtaining tax 
titles. He continued to acquire all the 
property in the town that he could during 
the rest of his life. At the time of his 
death he had 367 deeds. He offered cheap 
rents to people who would come to live in 
Silver Cliff; and he always refused to sell 
any buildings, fearing that they might be 
moved away. When the vote for a county 
high school carried a few years ago, Wads- 
worth promptly offered one of his build- 
ings to the commissioners, provided that 
the high school be located in it. His offer 
was rejected. 

In 1918 the Geyser Mine was dis- 
mantled. Nothing remains of it now 
except the dumps, the large cement 
foundation, and the shaft. With the 
junking of the mine, Silver Cliff lost one of 
its two great landmarks. It lost the 
other, Wadsworth, last year. 

The town property which this man 
zealously preserved during the latter part 
of his life was left to relatives. They are 
now selling the buildings to people who 
are tearing them down and moving them 
away. Nothing will remain of Silver Cliff 
in a little while. 

Wadsworth was a singular man. In his 
early life at Silver Cliff he was the beau 
brummel of the town. He kept himself 
immaculately clean and trim. He always 


Booming 


appeared at the Presbyterian Church, the 
theater and the dances in fine gray trou- 
sers, perfect-fitting Prince Albert coat, 
plug hit, carefully selected cravat and 
gray kid gloves, swinging a gold-handled 
cane. He created an enviable impression 
wherever he went. He had several love 
affairs in those dashing days, but he did 
not marry. People wondered why he 
remained single. 

In. middle life a great change came over 
him. He put away his fine apparel to 
wear the cheapest and the coarsest 
clothes. He no longer sought the com- 

any of people but preferred to be alone. 
He neglected himself, and in his later 
years he looked more like a beggar than a 
man who owned a town. 

One day a letter came to the postmaster 
of Westcliffe, inquiring about Wads- 
worth. It was from a woman who wrote 
that she was his daughter. The letter led 
to the disclosure that Wadsworth had 
been married, had four children and had 
divorced his wife. 

William B. Wadsworth came from an 
old family that emigrated from England 
in 1632 and settled at Duxbury, Sel 
chusetts. He was a well educated man, 
but in later life his passion for the preser- 
vation of the town that had given him 
his fortune became an obsession. The 
death of Wadsworth and the passing 
away of Silver Cliff close another chap- 
ter in the vivid mining history of the 


Far West. 





Peaceful Nights 


B* the light of a battered old kero- 
sene lamp a range rider hunched 
against the table and read from the 
pages of a book. His attitude was 

une of intense suspense, and it was plain 
that the print before him held his mind 
enthralled. As he read he chewed ner- 
vously at his drooping mustache. 

The fire was slowly waning for lack of 
fuel, and the sharp autumn air of the 
mountain heights was invading the cabin 
with a steadily increasing chill. 

The man read on, unconscious of any 
discomfort, and uncaring. 

With an angry snapping crack of the 
disturbed air, a rifle bullet swept across 
the room and lodged in the log wall. The 
window glass tinkled to the floor. 

Instantly the range rider blew out the 
- 2 and plunged the room into darkness. 

ot, cutting profanity, in strange contrast 
with the speed of his movements, drawled 
slowly from his lips. 


By Chester Flint 


He peered from the shattered window. 
Less than two hundred feet away, the fir 
and pine rose like a solid black wall to 
where the feathery tops lifted among the 
glittering stars. Nothing else was visible. 

Fumbling about in the dark he gathered 
several sacks and tacked them across the 
window-frame. Soon the yellow lamp 
flame once more illumined the room, and 
the range rider sat and read from the pages 
of the book. His attitude was one of 
intense suspense; it was plain that the 
print before him held his mind enthralled. 

Silence once more held sway over and 
round the little cabin, until a second bullet 
swept into the room, passing close to the 
occupant’s head. 

Again darkness and _ slowly-spoken 
vicious oaths. This time he opened the 


door. A faint—very faint—rustle of 

foliage came to his keen ears and the 

range rider whipped up a heavy revol- 

ver. Three times it flamed and crashed 
into the dark, then again the night lay 
over the world heavy and silent, save for 
the whisperings of the night woods. 

A moment later the man was reading as 
before. 

Footsteps sounded on the trail. He 
recognized his partner’s stride. The door 
opened. ‘“’Lo, Dan. 

“Lo, Slim. What the hell! Why the 
sacks?” 

“Some jackass tenderfoot pot-shootin’.” 

“Gettum?”’ 

“Dunno. Didn’t look. Been readin’. 
No time. Man, this here novel is a bear! 
‘The Old Sleuth’s Clue.’ Excitin’?—Well, 
I guess. I just couldn’t leave it. It must 
be wonderful to be a detective i in a big 
city full o’ mystery an’ danger—an’ not 
knowin’ what'll happen next!’ 
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Bargain Club Prices on your 
favorite Magazines 


Every One of These Clubs a 


HIS advertisement is designed to convince SUNSET 
readers of the desirability and ECONOMY of sub- 


scribing for their magazines at this time of the year. 


It is just as sensible as laying in a winter’s supply of 
fuel, or canning peaches when they are ripe. 


Why wait until the late fall or Christmas seasons 
when the publication offices are jammed with sub- 
scription orders? 


Most magazines are willing to make it an object to 
you to get in your subscriptions EARLY. 


Look at the savings you can effect if you accept any 
of the Bargain Club Offers on this page—offers which 
are not guaranteed for more than 30 days. 





These Clubs Offer Money-Saving Opportunities 
SUNSET, Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and Radio — Baran Price 

(or Radio News) . . . $5.70 
SUNSET, Motion Picture (or Classic) nad Bewuty. 5.80 
SUNSET, American* and Woman’s Home Companion* 5.25 
SUNSET, American* and Collier’s Weekly* 6.00 
SUNSET, Delineator and Everybody’s 5.50 
SUNSET, McCall’s and Pictorial Review 4.10 
SUNSET, Modern Priscilla and Etude .. 5.50 
SUNSET, Christian Herald and Today’s Housewife 4.00 
SUNSET, Youth’s Companion and McCall’s  . ... 5.30 
SUNSET, Youth’s Companion and Today’s Housewife 

(or Pathfinder). . ; 4.80 
SUNSET, Everybody’s and McClure’ s 6.65 
SUNSET, Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s International® . 2:25 
SUNSET, Our World and World Fiction 6.90 











Even if your subscriptions to SUNSET or other magazines have not 
expired, these offers may be made effective on expiration—if you order now, 
and specify ‘‘Renewal’’ on your order. The savings to the publishers in 
bookkeeping and notification costs are passed on to you in these prices. 

For your convenience and ours, use the order form at the bottom of the 
page. 


wee eee ee eee --- USE THIS BLANK - - - ------------ 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 469 Fourth St., 10-23 
San Francisco: 

I enclose $...... Send me SUNSET for...... year and the fol- 


lowing magazines for one year each: 


= If you add $2.00 to any SUNSET-Club price, your SUNSET subscription 
will run for TWO years, saving an additional 50 cents. 
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SUNSET with American Magazine . 
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Atlantic Monthly 
Argosy—AllStory . 
Art Magazine. 
Beautiful Womanhood . 
Beauty ; 
Bookman 

Boys’ Life 

Boys’ Magazine . 
Camera Craft 
Century . 
ChildLife . . 
Christian Herald 
Classic ° 
Collier's . . . 
Correct English . 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Life 
Current History . 
Current Opinion 
Delineator 
Designer . 
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Everybody's P 
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Forum 
Garden Ma azine 
Good Housekeeping . 
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Independent . P 
Interna tional Interpreter 
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John Martin's Book 
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Motion Picture . 
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Motor Boating ‘ 
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Musical America 
Musical Courier . 
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Musical Observer 
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Nationa! Brain Power . 
Our World ul 
Outer’s Recreation . 
Outdoor Life 
Outing. 
Outlook . 
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People’s Home Journal . 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Simplicity and 
elegance are 
combined in this 
spacious porch. 
The spacious- 
ness is accen- 
tuated by the 
unusual per- 
spective, the 
entire effect 
being that of 
freedom, to be 
enjoyed in a 
chair or a stroll 
under the vine- 
embroidered 


roof 


HE porch is an especially well- 
developed and _ characteristic 
feature of the home in the West. 
It is considered quite as essential 
to the well-planned house as almost any 
other division of the premises and is in- 
tended to be lived in during the dry sea- 
son. Frequently the porch is designed for 
occupancy the year round, in which case 


The high ceiling 
here requires 
modification at 
the entrance of 
the porch and 
this gives an 
opportunity for 
a decorative 
awning that 
also serves a 
utilitarian 
purpose. Note 
the placing of 
rectangular 
flagstones on 


the lawn 





PORCHES 


it has movable glass windows and is pro- 
vided with a fireplace. 

Whether intended for daily or seasonal 
use its furnishings are matters of import- 


ance to the dwellers, be they owners or 
tenants, and so it comes to pass that the 
equipment is limited only by the purses 
of the porch-lovers. Health and happi- 
ness in fresh air may be attained with the 
humblest of home-made accessories, and 
poor indeed is the family that, situated 
outside the crowded cities, may not 
enjoy an outdoor living-room of some 
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Two widely 
contrasted types 


of outside rooms 


are illustrated 
on this page. 


Summer cool- 





ness is the 
keynote of 
the hammock 
retreat with 
its serviceable 
furnishings of 
bamboo seats 
and tables 





Egyptian 
designs are 
the decorative 
motif. Tiles 
of a soft brown 
tone cover the 
floor. The rug 
conforms to 
the general 
decorative 
scheme. Tut 
himself might 
have approved 


this porch 


sort. Climatic considerations enter into 
the making of a porch—the prevailing 
winds in that particular locality, sun ex- 
sure, privacy, convenience of access. 
f the best location is exposed to a much- 
traveled thoroughfare the desired seclu- 
sion may be gained by vines or curtains. 
Comfort should be the keynote in se- 
jlecting the chairs and couches. For- 
tunately there is no problem of how to 
achieve comfort and charm combined. 
The choice of color combinations and 
fabrics is boundless. A few straight chairs 
are necessary if there is a lunch table. 
A swinging seat is always desirable and 
attractive. Foot rests, reclining chairs, a 
number of pillows, jardinieres and a fern 
rack are both useful and ornamental. A 
striped awning adds a decorative note. 








Our Desert Home 


IXTEEN years ago I came as a 

bride to the isolated place on the 

Arizona desert where my husband 

held a Government position. His 
bachelor quarters were in a cosy tent 
house, ten by twelve feet, with board 
floor and wainscot, shake fly and—would 
you believe it?—an adobe fireplace at one 
end. Here we began housekeeping, but 
were rather cramped for room, and when 
to the box couch, desk, two chairs and 
bookcases which already crowded the 
space we added an oil stove, dish cup- 
board, trunk, and a cot which we carried 
outside during the day, we were aptly 
described by a chance visitor who re- 


marked, “Say, you-alls have to go out 
doors to change your minds, don’t you?” 

Of course we began to plan for more 
room. As weintended then to remain for 
a year at most we did not wish to build 
something merely to abandon it, so we 
decided to set up another tent house, 
twelve by fourteen with board floor, 
shake roof, ceiling, wainscot three feet 
high and screen doors and windows, these 
made attractive by dividing with redwood 
strips into diamond panes. Between the 
two tents we built the sine gua non of this 
desert country, a ramada, or brush shelter, 
of beams covered with cactus ribs, arrow 
weed, straw and dirt, this roof being sup- 
ported on mesquite posts. The ramada 
was our living-room most of the year and 
our bedroom all the year. The new tent 
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Between the two tents was that necessity of the desert country, a **ramada,” a shelter 
of beams covered with cactus ribs, arrow weed, straw and dirt, 


supported on mesquite posts 


became kitchen-dining-room; the other 
one we proudly re-christened the “li- 
brary,” as our combined libraries made a 
brave showing round the fireplace. 

We lived comfortably until the follow- 
ing year when the man of the family had a 
long illness, making more room necessary 
for our constant stream of visitors. Up 
went another tent like the last one, into 
which we moved our living-room furni- 
ture, leaving what was known as “‘Bob’s 
tent” for the official bedroom, though 
pi on rainy nights we still slept under- 
neath the sky. Tent life sounds crude to 
the uninitiated or those whose tent life 
has been limited to the occasional camp- 
ing trip when roughing it was part of the 
fun. e were very comfortable in our 
weather-proof, fly-proof (but unfortun- 
ately not ant-proof) tent houses which we 
had furnished attractively with hand- 
made redwood furniture and stenciled 
muslin hangings. 

We should probably have lived con- 
tentedly in this way for the rest of our 
desert days except for the arrival, after 
several years, of Baby Girl. Such arrivals 
complicate housework in the most modern 
of houses, so how much more when going 
from one room to another meant opening 
and closing two doors and crossing an 
open space in sun or rain or dust storm or 
whatever kind of weather. Something 
must be done, I decided, and after I made 
Bob take all the extra steps for one day, 
he acquiesced. Building was not a simple 
matter of calling in architect, contractor 
and banker but must be planned to fit our 
needs, accomplished with Indian help 
alone and paid for out of an inadequate 
salary. We compromised all these factors 
and decided to build a two-room house of 
*dobe in place of the kitchen tent, using 
the lumber in this tent in the new house, 
keeping the living-tent for our bedroom 


and Bob’s tent for a spare bedroom. The 
house contained living-room and kitchen- 
dining-room with fireplace in the former, 
and with Baby Girl’s crib and chest in the 
living-room only one exodus a day would 
be required, when at bedtime Bob and I 
at each end of the crib would move it 
bodily to the bedroom where we would all 
remain until morning, when the perform- 
ance would be reversed. This house we 
built of ’dobe, using Indian labor. The 
roof was sheathed with twelve-inch boards 
covered with roofing paper. Rafters and 
beams were left exposed. We used the 
same window construction of screen and 
redwood strips, plastered the walls with 
Indian plaster (sand and screened ’dobe 
clay rubbed down with a trowel). This 
made a pleasing background for our 
Indian baskets and pottery and with gay 
Navajo rugs we felt as though we had a 
very attractive and comfortable home. 
Surely, we thought, this would be all 
the house we should need before we moved 
to some more civilized place, but each 
ear we decided to stay a little longer. 
When Bobby Junior arrived it soon be- 
came evident that moving two sleepy 
babies each night and having the living- 
room cluttered during the day with para- 
phernalia for the care of two youngsters 
was a little too much of a good thing. 
This time, however, I knew just what I 
wanted in the way of an addition, so again 
we called in our red-skinned friends, built 
a fourteen by sixteen room ten feet east of 
the living-room, first tearing out the bed- 
room tent which stood in the way, cut a 
door in the east side of the living-room and 
filled in between the two buildings with a 
screened passage which we used as a sleep- 
ing porch. The two single beds and two 
cribs fitted in like the parts to a Chinese 
puzzle. In all our building we used the 
(Continued on page 75) 

















AH under one roof for the first time. An adobe, built by Indian labor. The roof 


was sheathed with twe!ve-inch boards covered with roofing paper 
































hats PQ OU may select 
tae Apu, S Russwin Hard- 
44 4 a ware for your 
home because its dignity of design 
and beauty of finish make the 
strongest appeal to your artistic 
sense — 





But as you become better ac- 
quainted with it, through daily use, 
you will be impressed with the per- 
fection of its efficient, smooth work- 
ing, trouble free mechanism. 


Then you will understand why so 
many of America’s finest homes and 
stately public buildings have been 
Russwin equipped throughout by 
architects and owners who appreci- 
ate “the economy of the best.” 


“To Russwin-ise is to Economize’’ 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 


New Britain, Connecticut 
New York San Francisco Chicago London 


cfince 1839 
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FLOORS, WALLS AND WINDOWS 


HOUSE where people dwell has a 
soul. It is expressed in the appear- 
ance of the home as well as in the 
family atmosphere and is perhaps 
jequally intangible and certainly no less 
‘important. The home as a.unit as well 
‘as room by room should possess a calm, 
‘restful, dignified spirit as the soul of the 
‘house and*should induce this same tran- 
iquillity of mind in the stranger or the 
‘ dweller within its walls. 
‘Rooms have their effect whether this is 
obtained consciously or otherwise. The 
}proper arrangement of color, a certain 
! spaciousness, careful lighting, furnishings 
ithat are both artistic 
‘and appropriate, all 
lthese are outward 
signs of the inward 
‘love which builds a 
ireal abiding _ place 
iwhere a family is 
bound:by the strong: 
‘ ties of home. 
‘ A beautiful and 
successful home does 
not spring’ into being 
‘over night nor come 
ready made and furn- 
‘ished from the hands 
i of the builder or deco- 
rator. It grows with 
‘the growth and de- 
‘velopment. . of ». the 
‘family living anormal, 
‘natural life in its 
{rooms, tended with 
loving care and kept 
;sweet and clean. Un- 
{der these conditions a 
isimple house may take 
‘on a greater charm 
‘and a more’ homelike 
‘character than anh im- 
‘posing mansion lack- 
ting in those qualities. 
Furnishing a house, 
‘ike most matters, 1s - 
‘largely a concern of sound - common 
‘sense. Add to this a moderate amount of 
technical information and a love of beauty 
‘and no serious mistakes will call for cor- 
jrection. But there are several primary, 
‘steps before furnishing comes under con- 
sideration. Upon the background of 
walls, floors and ceilings, mere than any 
other one feature, depends the final suc- 
‘cess of the interior, for these give the key 
to the harmony that produces a happy 
result. 
| Restfulness is perhaps the most desir- 
able effect that a home or a room can give 
and this is the result that can be con- 





Upon the background of floor and walls, relieved by 


sciously produced by care and thought 
applied to the material at hand. 

Floors are the foundation of the rooms. 
As color is applied with the darker shades 
at the bottom of the scale, in order to 
assume their proper place in the ‘archi- 
tectural form floors should be darker 
than side walls. A well polished floor 
with a dark rich reflective surface is 
beautiful in itself, and when broken up 
with a few small and‘well chosen rugs is 
as attractive as one which is’ almost 
entirely covered with one large rug. 
Hardwood floors are, however, frequently 
of a light color and a change is difficult to 





COURTESY OF RAY COYLE, INC. 


depends the final success of the interior 


accomplish. They will still keep their 
proper place as a foundation to the room 
if the side wall coloring is slightly lighter 
and the ceiling a still paler shade. 

Floors may be waxed, shellaced or var- 
nished. Wax is the most beautiful finish, 
but it presents a slippery surface to the 
unwary and also requires constant care 
which may be reasons for another choice. 

Shellac is a satisfactory finish unless the 
floor has very hard and constant wear, 
but it should not be applied to a floor 
which has had an oil varnish or wax finish 
unless they are first removed. Its rapid 
drying quality is a distinct advantage. 


well-arranged windows ’ 


Floor varnish defies the hardest wear 
and for this reason has the preference over 
the other surfaces. It has much the same 
effect and appearance as wax but is not 
slippery. -Where the floor has been pre- 
viously waxed all traces must be entirely 
removed before the varnish is applied. 

Stains for the floor come in many 
shades. Walnut, dark oak or mahogany 
make an excellent finish, especially when 
the furnishings are selected from these 
same woods. ‘Two coats of floor-varnish 
will protect the finish sufficiently to enable 
it to stand hard wear. 

If a floor is badly worn it may be 
painted after it has 
been properly _ pre- 
pared for this process 
by: the removal of 
any former finish. . It 
should then be filled, 
sand-papered and 
after at least three 
coats of paint have 
been applied, it should 
be further protected 
by at least three coats 
of floor-varnish. 

Linoleum as a floor 
covering offers the 
advantage of, being 
sanitary and durable 
and now comes in 
most attractive color- 
ings and _ patterns. 
Some of these resem- 
ble hardwood floors 
very closely while 
others, come in tile 
designs and in various 
colorings, 

Linoleum in a plain 
color that has received 
a coat or two of 
varnish as a finish 
gives much the same 
effect as a painted 
floor. 

In placing rugs upon the floors it is 
well to bear in mind the shape of the 
room and to see that they run in the same 
direction as the walls, either lengthwise 
or across the floor space. In selecting the 
floor coverings it 1s a good rule to see 
that they are solid, heavy and durable. 
A flimsy rug that wrinkles and twists 
with every passing foot is -not only an 
anneyance but a menace as well. In 
design the pattern should conform some- 
what to the size of the room. If the space 
is large it allows of a design which uses 
figures of a generous size. In a small 

(Continued on page 7 3) 
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Finished also in walnut, brown 
mahogany, old French blue, 
warm ivory and soft jade green 




















Do you meet your mornings 
le with a smile and an eagerness 
to be up and doing? You can. 
Deeper sleep is the way. And 
you owe it to yourself to find 
_ that way as soon as possible. 


Better health, greater energy, 
clearer vision are the rewards 
of sound, untroubled sleep. 
Such rest can be had only on 
a spring and mattress that 
allow you to relax completely 
and leave yeu undisturbed 


the whole night long. 








Before you go to bed tonight, 
take time to see what you are 
sleeping on. Call on your fur- 
niture dealer tomorrow and 
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The oldest and best “rest-cure” 
is sound sleep every night 


compare your outfit with the 
quality and cradling comfort 
of the Simmons springs and 
mattresses he will show you. 


The range of styles and prices 
is wide enough to suit every 
individual taste and fit any ©. 
income, large or small. 


Note the striking difference 
between the bedding you are 
now using and what you ‘an 
secure with such a moderate 
outlay. Then decide for your- 
self whether health, energy 
and greater personal success 
are not worth more to you 
than the trifling cost of Sim- 
mons fine sleep equipment. 


Write for your copy of “Restful Bedrooms” The Simmons Co., 1347 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
In Canada, please address Simmons Limited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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PROTO BY GABRIEL MOULIN 


Pickles are the wit and humor sprinkled through the serious business of the meal 


WESTERN PICKLES 


ICKLES add spice and flavor to the 

meal just as wit and good humor 

add zest to the conversation round 

the table. Appetites are sharper 
and food is more keenly relished where 
there is the addition of a piquant touch as 
an accompaniment to the heartiest course 
of dinner, while a pickle served with lunch- 
eon will often furnish the one detail neces- 
sary to raise the meal from the common- 
place, and extend it sufficiently to make 
a simple menu more than satisfactory. 

The sharp acid tang of a good relish 
proves a desirable contrast to heavy 
rich foods and gives character to a meal 
lacking in flavor or rather overbalanced 
with sweets. 

Almost any vegetable and many fruits 
may be suitably served in the form of 
pickles or relishes. 

For pickles to be soaked over night in 
brine, allow one cup of salt to one gallon 
of water. All vegetables or fruits should 
be entirely submerged in liquid. When 
pickles are put up in pint or quart jars 
this is easily accomplished, but in packing 
in crocks it is sometimes necessary to 
place weights on the vegetables or fruits 
to keep them under the liquid. 

if white specks appear on the vinegar it 
should be drained off and scalded or a 
fresh supply added to the pickles. 

Discard all fruits or vegetables that are 
bruised, broken or blemished. Avoid slow 
cooking if you wish fruit or vegetables to 
retain their shape and firmness of texture. 
Covk rapidly in a porcelain, agate or 
enamelware kettle. Store in a cool, dark 
place to protect as far as possible from any 
chance of spoiling. 

Chili Sauce 
12 large tomatoes 1 cup sugar 
6 onions 1% tablespoons salt 
4 green peppers 2 cups vinegar 


Scald, peel and slice the tomatoes. Peel 
onions and discard seeds from peppers. 
Put onions and peppers through the foo 
chopper, using a coarse knife. Bring 
sugar, salt and vinegar to the boiling 
point and add the tomatoes, onions and 
peppers. Cook slowly until thick, about 
1% hours. Pour into sterilized bottles or 
jars and seal while hot. 


Tomato Catsup 
10 lbs. ripe tomatoes 4 tablespoons celery 
2 cups vinegar d 
2 tablespoons salt 


1 tablespoon pepper- 
corns 


see 

4 tablespoons stick 
cinnamon 

2 cups sugar 

3 tablespoons whole cloves 


Wash tomatoes and cut in pieces with- 
out peeling. Add vinegar and salt and 
bring to the boiling point. Tie spices in a 
piece of cheesecloth and add to boiling 
mixture. When tomatoes are very soft 
rub through a strainer or colander. Add 
sugar and bag of spices to the strained 
tomatoes and continue to cook until thick. 
Remove spice bag and pour into sterilized 
bottles. Seal at once. Two or three 
onions may be sliced and cooked with the 
tomatoes if the onion flavor is desired. 


California Relish 
12 green bell peppers 21% tablespoons salt 
8 red chile peppers _—3 cups vinegar 
18 medium sized 214 cups sugar 
onions 


Peel the onions and discard seeds from 
peppers. Cover with cold water and soak 
several hours or over night. Put through 
the food chopper, place in a colander and 
pour 4 quarts of boiling water over them. 
Drain thoroughly. Add salt, vinegar and 
sugar and cook slowly for 15 minutes. 
Pour into sterilized bottles or jars and 
seal while hot. 


Mixed Chopped Pickle 


2 quarts chopped 3 teaspoons 

green tomatoes cinnamon 
Y4 cup salt 1 tablespoon whole 
6 green peppers cloves 
4 onions Y{ cup mustard seed 
1 head cauliflower 3 tablespoons celery 
12 small cucumbers i i 


4 red chile peppers 


2 teaspoons pepper 
3 teaspoons mustard 


2 cups brown sugar 
2 quarts vinegar 


Sprinkle the tomatoes with the salt and 
allow to stand 24 hours. Drain thor- 
oughly. Discard seeds from peppers and 
peel onions. Put green peppers and 
onions through the food chopper. Cut 
the red peppers in narrow strips. Sepa- 
rate the cauliflower in small flowerets and 
cut the cucumbers in half inch slices. 
Bring vinegar, sugar and spices to the 
boiling point, add vegetables and boil for 
15 minutes. Pour into wide mouthed jars 
or bottles that have been sterilized and 
seal. 

These may also be stored in a sterilized 
crock but the vinegar mixture must en- 
tirely cover them in that case. 


Old Fashioned Mustard Pickles 


1 quart medium Y cup salt 
sized cucumbers 2 quarts vinegar 
1 quart small 3 cups sugar 


cucumbers 1 cup flour 
1 quart small onions 3 tablespoons 
1 green chile pepper mustard 
2 small heads cauli- 2 tablespoons 
flower turmeric 


Slice the medium sized cucumbers but 
leave small ones whole or cut in halves. 
Finely chop the green pepper after dis- 
carding the seeds and separate the cauli- 
flower into flowerets. Leave the onions 
whole. Cover with cold water, add salt 
and allow to stand for 12 hours. Cook in 


the same water until the vegetables are 
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tender but not falling to pieces and drain. 
Mix salt, sugar, flour, mustard and_tur- 
meric and add the vinegar slowly, mixing 
until smooth. Bring to the boiling point, 
add vegetables, cook I5 minutes and pour 
into sterilized jars. Seal while hot. 


Spanish Olive Oil Pickles 
8 dozen medium 4 cup white mustard 
sized cucumbers seed 
1 quart onions 1 cup tiny red chile 
1 cup olive oil peppers 
l4 cup black mustard Vinegar 
seed 


Wash, peel and slice the onions and 
cucumbers. Cover with a brine made by 
adding 1 cup of salt to 4 quarts of boiling 
water. Allow to stand 2 hours and drain. 
Pour boiling water over the peppers, allow 
to stand 10 minutes, drain and add to 
cucumber mixture. Mix oil and mustard 
seed and add to the pickles, add enough 
boiling vinegar to cover and pour into 
sterilized jars. Seal while hot. 


Sweet Green Tomato Pickle 
6 quarts green ¥% cup stick 


tomatoes cinnamon 
1 cup salt % i whole cloves 
2 quarts weak 1 tablespoon allspice 
vinegar 2 tablespoons pepper 


1 quart water 4 cups brown sugar 
2 tablespoons ground 2 cups granulated 


clove sugar 
2 tablespoons ground 2) quarts strong 
cinnamon vinegar 


4% cup white mustard seed 


Wash the tomatoes, remove stem and 
blossom ends and cut in slices. Arrange 
in layers, sprinkling each layer with some 
of the salt and allow to stand for 12 hours. 
Drain thoroughly, rinse with cold water 
and add the weak vinegar and water. 
Bring to the boiling point, boil for 15 
minutes and drain. Bring the strong 
vinegar, the sugar and the ground spices 
to the boiling point, add the whole spices 
tied in cheesecloth and boil 10 minutes. 
Then add tomatoes, cook 15 minutes and 
pour into sterilized jars or a sterilized 
crock. If stored in jars seal while hot. 
The whole spices may be taken from the 
cheesecloth and a few packed in each jar 
of the pickles. 


Pickled Peppers 
2 dozen green bell 1 quart vinegar 
ppers 14 tablespoon salt 

Boiling water 3 cups sugar 

Discard seeds and stems from peppers 
and cut into rings or strips. Cover with 
boiling water, allow to stand for 10 min- 
utes, drain and pack in sterilized jars. 
Boil vinegar, salt and sugar together for 
5 minutes, pour over peppers and seal 
while hot. These peppers may be canned 
whole if desired but at least twice the 
amount of liquid will be required to cover 
them when packed in the jars. If canned 
whole they may be used for stuffed 
peppers. 


Stuffed Mango Peppers 
2 dozen large green 1 quart vinegar 


peppers 3 tablespoons whole 
6 cups chopped cloves 

cabbage 1 tablespoon pepper- 
2 cups chopped corns 

onion 2 cups sugar 


4red chile peppers 2 tablespoons 
2 tablespoons salt mustard seed 
3 tablespoons celery Vinegar 

seed 


Wash the peppers and soak for 24 hours 
in a brine made from 1 cup of salt and 











A Furnishing Plan 


That Fits the Moderate Income— Perfectly 


That a home of charm, individuality and livable comfort, 
reflecting that which is best in modern furniture design, 
is well within the means of the average income is now an 
accepted fact. 


The modern idea tends not to total refurnishing, but to 
the more sensible gradual replacement, the transition from 
commonplace to accepted good taste and distinction being 
effected by degrees. 


The Karpen booklet—sponsored by one of America's fore- 
most decorators—explains the method in detail, both by 
word and illustration. A copy may be obtained without 
charge, simply by using the coupon below. 


The art of harmony in pieces 


Charmingly illustrated are a large number of room plans, 
each portraying actual pieces which are available. You 
select the room of your ideals, then start piece by piece, 
without purse strain, to acquire it. 


No heavy expenditure at one time is required—you trans- 
form your home apace with your income. Soon the entire 
atmosphere of your “first impression” rooms, your living 
room, sun room, your entrance hall, will have been changed 
amazingly. Yet, without your noticing the expense. 

We published this book for families who love beautiful 
furniture, just as we ourselves love it, so as to bring the 
home ideal within their means. 

Beautiful Karpen designs 


In your city there is a Karpen dealer. He will be glad to 
work with you in meeting your ideas. 


He has, too, comprehensive displays of Karpen fine furni- 
ture to meet your every requirement. And he will be glad 
to show them to you without urging you to a purchase. 


Fine designs, expert craftsmanship, the very , best of 
materials, the superlative in upholstering—all you will 
find in every piece of Karpen furniture. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNISHING YOUR LIVING ROOM WILL BE FOUND IN OUR BOOK— ‘BETTER HOMES” 


KARPEN 
Furniture 


Week 
Oct. 20-27 


During this week 
leading Karpen 
J will hold a 
ecial exhibit of 
arpen furniture, 
showing complete 
new stocks at special 
rice reductions. 
his is the time to 
buy new furniture. 
Watch for the an- 
nouncement of your 
local Karpen dealer. 
His name will be 
sent on request. 


/KARPEN 


| Guaranteed 


This nameplate on every piece 
of Karten Furniture. 
Look for it. 


Coupon below will 
bring you our book 
of ‘Better Homes” 


Modern and prac- 
tical decorative 
schemes for the 
hall, living room 
and sun room. One 
of the most valu- 
able books on this 
subject ever pub- 
lished. 








& KA Reo? EN @ Bie es. 
801-811 South Wabash Avenue 37th and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


KARPEN 





S. KARPEN & BROS. 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago F-10 
37th and Broadway, New York 
Please send me free and postpaid a 
ce py of your book “Better Homes” with 
ha'l, living room and sun room plans. 
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From the Sea 


The most delicious fish dishes you ever 

tasted are as near to you as your grocer's 

shelves. Fresh from the clear, cold-waters 

of the North Atlantic are caught the 

‘Good Eating-Recipes"” 
Write tix for apenas! ai». Fish Flakes. Perfectly cooked and taste- 
many easy ways to prepare won- fully seasoned, the juicy flakes of firm 
derful dishes with B & M Fish 3% whité meat are ready to serve instantly 


Flakes—all at small cost. Sent 5 . 
FREE for the asking. in dozens of tempting ways. 


Stop at your grocer’s for B & M Fish 
Flakes, today, and surprise your family 
with this delightful treat. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
95 Water Street - - M Maine 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 


Ask also for 


B& M Paris Sugar Corn 
B& M Deep Sea Lobster 
B & M Codfish Cakes ; 


B& M Clams and Clam Chowder 


wholesome Cod and-Haddock for B &'M° 





LR 


winced: 


Aluminum ee LE pa Pots and Pans 


is easily and of 

quickly cleaned SCOUR aluminum, tin, 
and looks like POLISH copper, brass, 
new when you : agateware, are 
use SAPOLIO. with _ all easily kept 


If your dealer } \ Sweet ri clean 


tsupply mae : i 
you send 10c. fl Barong 


for cai — Large Cake— 
large sizecake. [= within No Waste 























"ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. NEW YORK.U.SA. 


SAPOLIO 








1 gallon of cold water. Rinse and cut a 
slice from the stem end of each pepper, 
discarding all seeds and white membrane. 
Soak in fresh cold water until stuffing is 
ready. Discard seeds from chile peppers, 
cut in strips or chop and soak in boiling 
water 10 minutes. Drain carefully. Mix 

cabbage, onion, chile pepper, one quart 
vinegar, salt, sugar and the whole spices 

tied in cheesecloth and cook for 20 min- 
utes. Then remove bag of spices and 
pack the drained peppers with the mix 
ture, tying on the tops firmly with string. 
Pack in a sterilized crock, add boiling 
vinegar to cover and the whole spices 
removed from the cheesecloth. 


French Pickled Onions 
8 quarts small silver 14 cup peppercorns 


skinned onions 2 tablespoons celery 
4 quarts vinegar seed 
1 tablespoon salt 2 tablespoons white 
2 cups sugar mustard seed 


Peel the onions and cook in boiling 
salted water until they are clear and trans- 
parent but unbroken. Drain and dry 
thoroughly and pack in sterilized jars. 
Bring vinegar, salt, sugar and spices to the 
boiling point, boil 5 minutes and pour over 
the onions. Seal while hot. Tiny red 
chile peppers may be scalded in boiling 
water and a few packed in each jar to add 
to appearance and flavor. 


Uncooked Cucumber Relish 
12 large cucumbers _1 tablespoonmustard 
4 green bell peppers seed 
4 onions 1 tablespoon celery 
Yo cup salt see 
1 cup grated horse- 1% tablespoon whole 


radish cloves 
1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon stick 
Vinegar cinnamon 


Peel the cucumbers, cut in lengthwise 
strips and discard the coarse seeds. Dis- 
card seeds from peppers and peel onions. 
Put all through the food chopper. Add 
salt, mix thoroughly and allow to stand 
for 12 hours. Drain thoroughly and add 
horseradish. Mix sugar, mustard and 
celery seed, cloves and stick cinnamon 
with 2 cups vinegar and heat until sugar 
melts, then cool. When cold add to 
pickles with enough more vinegar to cover. 
Store in sterilized jars or in a sterilized 
crock. 

Chunk Pickles 
5 dozenmediumsized 1 tablespoon whole 
cucumbers cloves 
2 quarts vinegar 3 tablespoons stick 
6 cups sugar cinnamon 
1 tablespoon ginger _1 tablespoon mace 


Cut the cucumbers in inch slices and 
soak in a brine made of 1 cup of salt and 
4 cups of boiling water for 12 hours, drain 
and rinse well in clear cold water. Bring 
sugar, vinegar and spices to the boiling 
point, add cucumbers and cook until 
tender. Pack in sterilized jars and seal 
while hot. 

Pickled Pears 


5 lbs. pears 2 tablespoons stick 
4 cups brown sugar cinnamon 
2 cups vinegar Whole cloves 


Remove skin from pears leaving the 
stem on. Remove blossom end or scrub 
thoroughly with a brush. Stick 6 whole 
cloves 1 in each pear, boil the sugar, vinegar 
and cinnamon together for 10 minutes 
then add pears a few at a time and cook 
slowly until tender but not falling to 
pieces. Place pears in a sterilized crock 
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and when all are done pour syrup over 
them. There should be sufficient syrup 
to well cover the fruit so if necessary an- 
other quantity of syrup should be made. 


Spiced Figs 
5 Ibs. figs 2 tablespoons stick 
2 cups brown sugar cinnamon 
1 cup granulated 1 tablespoon whole 


sugar cloves 

2 cups vinegar 

Tie the spices in a piece of cheesecloth. 
Boil sugar, vinegar and spices together for 
5 minutes. Wash the figs and drop them 
into the syrup without peeling. Cook 
until tender but not broken, doing a few 
at a time. Remove to a sterilized crock 
as they are done and when all have been 
pickled pour boiling syrup over them. If 
there is not enough syrup to cover them 
an additional quantity should be made. 
Place the bag of spices in the crock with 
the figs. 

Peach Mangoes 

3 dozen large peaches 34 eae celery 


1 tablespoon mustard see 

seed 34 tablespoon whole 
1 tablespoon ginger cloves 

root 9 cups vinegar 


1 tablespoon mace 


[he freestone peaches are best for this. 
Rub off all fuzz with a coarse cloth, cut in 
halves and remove the pits. -Mix spices, 
breaking ginger root and mace into small 
pieces. Put a few of the spices into the 
cavities from which the pits were removed 
and fasten the halyes of the peaches 
together with tooth picks or tie with 
strings. Lay close together in a sterilized 
crock. Bring the vinegar to the boiling 
point and pour over them. Cover tightly 
and allow to stand at least five weeks 
before using. 





Floors, Walls and 
Windows 


(Continued from page 68) 


room a fine delicate pattern has a fitness 
and suitability harmonious with its sur- 
roundings. 

Up from the floors go the walls of the 
home that shut out the world and form 
the tangible barrier between the life out- 
Side and the family within. Spacious- 
ness, that sense of freedom and poise that 
well proportioned rooms give, can be 
largely induced by using a careful judg- 
ment in the wall treatment. Dark walls, 
strongly defined patterns or decided con- 
trasts in two adjoining rooms destroy 
the sense of unity and lessen the effect of 
space. Light, cheerful walls, on the other 
hand, increase the size of the room and if 
an effect of sunshine is desirable, cream 
or light tones of yellow will produce a 
charming suggestion of warmth on the 
dullest day. 

Painting or tinting the walls is a very 
clean, sanitary treatment which has the 
added me:it of being inexpensive and 
easily cared for. The tints which can be 
most safely applied without special 
attention to the other elements that make 
up the room are ivory or warm gray, and 
from these through the entire range of 
cream, fawn and biscuit color. French 
gray requires more care in the selection 
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Any room 
can be warm 


IGHT the Florence Oil Heater in the 

bathroom and drive out the morn- 

ing chill. Take it into the sewing-room 
after breakfast. 

Put it in the children’s room a half 
hour before their bedtime. Warm up 
any room at any time. 

You may have noticed that the Flor- 
ence is a better-looking oil heater than 
you generally see. The curved fire bowl 
gives extra heat radiation and adds an 
attractive appearance to the heater. It’s 
strong. It’s easy to keep clean. The 
indicator tells the amount of fuel— 
really tells. There are three beautiful 
finishes. ‘Turquoise blue enamel is the 
most popular. 

Your dealer will show you the Flor- 
ence Oil Heater, explain its construction 
and advantages. 





CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CoO,, 
Dept. 570, Gardner, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Oil Tank Water 
Heaters, Florence Baking Ovens, Fiorence Gas Room Heaters 





Holb-ook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
M. Seller & Co., Seattle, Spokane and Portland; 
Stevell-Patterson Hardware Co., Sait Lake City 
Distributors on Pacific Coast 
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Fall House-Cleanin 
Is Child’s Play — "dil, || 


with the Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Pet 
Cleaner. And your cleaning is done even ' 
more thoroughly than it was ever 
done with brooms, beaters, 
carpet sweepers. 










O woman wants todrudge through 
house-cleaning. No woman needs 
to. The exhausting labor and 

worry which every housewife dreads, 
are needless and uncalled for. Science 
has made drudgery just as unnecessary 
in the home, as it is in office or shop. 
House-cleaning is no longer a problem 
—for the woman who uses the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner. 


800,000 Women Already Have 
This Wonderful Help 


They know what a difference it makes. They no 
longer drag up dusty rugs and carpets. They 
have thrown away the carpet beater. They 
don't pull beds apart or pound mattresses. They 
don’t have to pull down drapes and tear up 
stair carpets. Their days of drudgery are over, 
7 their homes are always clean and spotless. 

eir work is lightened, their spare time length- 
ened, and they are getting more enjoyment 
from every hour of every day. 


Get Your Eureka Now— When 
You Need It Most 


Consider what an amazing help it is. It enables 
you to keep your rugs and carpets thoroughly 
clean—not a = on the surface, but through and 
through. Never again do you need to lift and 
nt them. The sweep action brush, and the 
powerful suction which makes the Eureka such 
an unusually efficient cleaner, gets the dirt 
wherever it is. With simple, easily applied 
attachments, you can renovate your mattresses 
right on the beds. You can keep your uphol- 
stered furniture immaculate, and your drapes 
and hangings spotless. You can remove the dust 
and dirt from mouldings, plate rails, base- 
boards, from behind radiators—from places 
that the broom and the dust cloth can't even 
touch. And you can do all this with a fraction 
of the effort you exert now. You can have more 
time for the enjoyable things you have always 
wanted to do. You can guard your health, and 
lengthen your youth. B- 





Free Trial and Easy Payments 


Its cost is surprisingly low, and the easy payment plan on which nearly all dealers sell 
The World Famous Eureka, makes it possible for every woman to avail herself of its 
usefulness as she pays for it. Just try the Eureka. We invite you to use it for a few days 
in your own home, without cost or obligation. Telephone the Eureka dealer near you. 
Write us, if you do not know his name. He will send you a Grand Prize Eureka for a 
free trial. Try it in your own home—and learn its great usefulness from actual demon- 
stration. You will be amazed. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England (96) 


Che Grand Pr Ze 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


“Lb. GETS THEA Dint* 













of furnishings to produce a pleasing result 
and the various shades of blue and green 
present still greater difficulties in obtain- 
ing combinations that give an effect of 
harmony. 

When the woodwork is painted there 
is a strong preference for white, oyster 
white or a very delicate cream enamel and 
nothing superior can be found for many 
interiors. If a darker stain is used an 
oak or mahogany finish is acceptable as is 
any woodwork of about the same tone as 
the furniture. 

The wall spaces of the rooms of the 
home are broken up by doors and windows 
which give opportunity for the contrast 
that relieves monotony. If there are few 
openings, door and window hangings may 
be the same, or in the same general tones, 
contrasting with the wall coloring. On 
the other hand, if there are a great many 
they should not present too great a con- 
trast to the walls. One hue employed 
throughout, preferably a light tone, 
should beselected. Or the door hangings 
may, for the sake of contrast, be of a 
strong color while the curtains are light 
and of a shade similar to the walls. 

Windows are first covered with shades 
to temper the strong, garish light at the 
top of the room. Those of heavy weight 
and of a light color on the side facing the 
room and a dark color against the window 
are best. 

The materials for thin curtains are 
numerous, ranging from silk to unbleached 
cotton. Here again it is wise to consider 
the textile that will be most appropriate 
to the furnishings of the room. If the 
over curtains are patterned, the thin 
curtains should be simple and plain in 
design. In case over curtains are omitted 
altogether the thin curtains may take on 
a little more decided character of their 
own. All types of nets, scrim, marquisette 
or madras make excellent window hang- 
ings where no other curtains are used. 

Tusmlent the small house or bunga- 
low there can be nothing daintier or more 
attractive at the windows than ruffled 
white muslin. These curtains may be 
purchased ready made and can be com- 
bined with over curtains of rep in a plain 
color or with the much desired cretonnes. 
Printed linens are often very desirable as 
they show the utmost variety in patterns 
and are really quite different from the 
cretonnes in general design. 

Curtains may have an applied band of 
one of these materials or, left plain, may 
be hung with a decorative valance and 
looping bands to give a little added color. 

There are also many very desirable 
denims, casement cloths, cotton crepes 
and sun-fast materials in solid color which 
are smart and tasteful when the right 
shades are selected. 

It is always wise to remember that 
daylight, sunshine and cheer enter the 
home through the windows. Where dark 
colors are used in the room in furniture or 
woodwork plenty of sunlight should be 
admitted and the curtains, preferably of a 
light color, should be arranged so that 
they do not darken the room and induce a 
gloomy atmosphere. 

Finally the whole effect of the home 
depends to a great degree on the care it 
receives. A neatness, immaculate but 
not intrusive, gives a sense of restfulness 
in itself and adds beauty to the simplest 
surroundings. 
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Our Desert Home 


(Continued from page 67) 








Indian plaster (sand and screened adobe 

clay) made an appropriate background for 

native baskets and pottery. Navajo rugs also 
gave distinction to this comfortable room 


doors and windows from rooms replaced. 

Again a lapse of several years, during 
which we left the desert only to return. 
Alas, four beds would not fit into the 
screen room as neatly as did the cribs! 
Again we must expand! We now had an 
engine, a pump and a tank which per- 
mitted that luxury, a bathroom. The 
vandals who had occupied the house dur- 
ing the two years of our absence had cut 
out a spreading mesquite tree which grew 
outside of my south kitchen window and 
was my joy, for here came quail, doves 
and rabbits, and the thrashers and wrens 
nested in its branches. This grieved and 
angered me, yet it opened the way for the 
needed addition, so we cut this window 
into a door and built on the south a large 
screened porch with bathroom and closet 
atone side. Now we made no more plans, 
for surely we should have to leave for civ- 
ilization when Baby Girl, now Big Sister, 
would be ready for high school. 

In the meantime, civilization caught 
up with us and transportation was fur- 
nished to the excellent schools in the near- 
est town. It was then evident that a high 
school girl could no longer be put off with 
a corner of father’s desk and a few hooks 
in mother’s closet, but must have a room 
of her own. So again Bob and I got out 
the drawing board and rule and began to 
figure where and how this could be man- 
aged. The only place left was in the south- 
east corner, so here we built her room, 
south of the bedroom. We filled in the 
remaining space with a screen room which 
we miscall the patio, where we installed 
the ice box (yes, at last we can get ice only 
ten miles away) and the washing-machine 
which we run with a little gas engine. 

We think the house is really finished 
now, but dare not be too sure about it, for 
in the back of our minds is an uneasy feel- 
ing that Bobby Junior is not a baby any 
more and that sooner or later we shall 
have to put on a second story to provide 
for him! Epna Towns.Ley PINKLEY. 















































In the Garden of Growth! 


The warmth that radiates the nursery is the 
warmth that builds healthy, sturdy men and 
women of Tomorrow. 


A Majestic Electric Heater 


is the most modern of all electrical companions 
for your children because it is absolutely safe. 





It’s big, wire guard, that holds in check inquisi- 
tive little fingers, surrounds the cheerful glow of 
radiant reflected heat, inspiring in its cleanliness 
and health creating warmth. 


A Majestic Electric Heater gives to the nursery 
good cheer and a spirit that develops youth and 
happiness. Be sure that the playground for your 
children is such a “Garden of Growth.” 


There are many distinctive features about the new 
Majestic Heaters which emphasize their leader- 
ship. Ask your dealer to explain them—and now 
—while he has them to deliver, arrange for one 
for your home. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Majestic Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


San Francisco, California Kansas City, Missouri 


MAJESTIC 


Electric Heaters 


‘*Provide Companionable Warmth for Everyone’”’ 
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These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


““Who owns the company >” 
“What is behind it?”’ These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 
people living in every state in 
the Union. Could the stock- 
holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course; are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 


AND AS 





toward Better Service 





ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
ment and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional-man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares.’ - 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves, 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


SOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 

















Cuticura Soap 
—The Safety ‘sia 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves withoutmug. Everywhere 25c. 
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Ten Cents 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Give Mr. 


rang for his stenographer. 
Ross two of the financial 


handed to Ross. “Send us a financial 
statement. I think we will fix you up 
with whatever you want as long as it 
doesn’t go beyond our limit in this state. 
I would advise you to stay out of Ore- 
gon. That stuff down there is very 
largely lemonade.” 

“T don’t intend to invade the state of 
Oregon. I know that country pretty 
well.” 

He returned to his office and spent ten 
minutes filling in the blanks for the 
bonding company. ‘Roughly speaking, 
a statement of my finances shows that | 
am worth a prospective profit less ‘the 
eternal laws of chance—total zero, minus. 
In that respect I seem to be a regular 
bridge man except that my record isn’t 
covered up with a lot of false statements.’ 

He called to his engineer. ‘Take this 
| over to the International Bonding Com- 
| pany.’ 
| Two weeks later Conway wired Ross 
from San Francisco that he had arrived 
from Chili and was leaving for the north 
that night. On the third day following 
the pair met in Ross’s office. The 
_greetings were strenuous. 

“Boy, I sure am glad to see you. How 
did you know where to. find me?’ ‘ 

“T called up information,” Conway 
answered, “‘and asked her for Ross & 
Conway. I thought you’d call it that.” 

“How’s Chili?” 
|  **You’ve said it.” 
| “Did you bring any money back with 
| 











ou?” 

“Enough to get here. I dropped about 
twelve thousand sticking that smelter 
steel up in the air. I ante four thousand 

in a crap game one night with a bird who 
| said he didn’t know much about the 
| bones. Sort of dark- complexioned squirrel. 

Figured he was a native. Turned out to 
be a Wildcat from Alabama. The rest of 
it went into a piece of railroad work that 
I bit off in a moment of madness. Well, 
here we are. What’s doing?” 

“Nothing much. I parked my stake in 
an oil lease in California—the Gold River 
outfit. Starved in Chicago and came 
West. I picked up a little job when I 
landed; got it from Kingston. I’ve bid ona 
dozen jobs and landed two of em. There’s 
about forty bridges coming up. Half of 
‘em will be good if these haywire locals 
don’t crowd in too strong. Same old 
story, but they’re not as hungry as they 
used to be. Three months from now the 
Sunset bids will be opened. She’s a 
whale—nearly a million. Everybody from 
here to New York will figure it. 

“Do we bid?” 

“Wedo. We’re prodigal sons now and 
we'll be native sons by the time the big 
job comes under the wire. They love the 
native son stuff up here. Tell me about 
California—that outfit learned the native 





son business here in Seattle. Come on 
down to the office and I’ll show you what’s 
going on.” 


There are no bad losses on our record.” 
The manager of the bonding company 


statement 
blanks,” he said. These documents were 
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that afternoon. 
steel,” he said. 
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° e | 
N a morning three months later, with | 


the season’s work showing a paper 
profit of thirty thousand dollars and with 
a string of intangible assets in the local 
construction world, Ross sent his fat 
engineer to the city hall. 
back with a roll of a hundred blueprints. 


The man came | 


Ross and his partner spent an hour | 


glancing through the drawings and then 
they dived into the text of the call for 
bids and the specifications. 


“Eighty per cent monthly payments,” | 
é days to | 


Conway read. “Two hundred 


complete. Thousand dollar daily penalty | 
for delays. Bond in full amount of the | 
contract. That’sahardone. Here’s the | 


stinger though—get this. Payments are 
to be made in six per cent municipal 
bonds! 
Looks to me like a good job to let alone.” 


That’s hard paper to negotiate. | 


“We can discount the bonds,” Ross | 


returned. ‘The bank will take that stuff 
at ninety. It’s. an even break. Every- 
body figures the job under the same 
handicap. But here’s the real joker. How 
much is twenty-five thousand yards of 
excavat'on at ten dollars a yard?” 

“Two fifty.” 

“What if it’s dollar dirt?” 

“Tt isn’t. That stuff’ll cost eight dol- 
lars a yard at least.” 

Ross: was silent for a moment. He 
looked intently at his partner. Then he 
made a rapid sketch on a pad in front of 
him and shoved the sketch across the 
desk for Conway’s inspection. ‘Forget 
that ancient stuff and remember some of 
the ten-cent dirt you’ve seen moved on 
the Mississippi River. Don’t this mean 
anything to you?” 

Conway looked at the sketch and an 
instant later a thin smile directed at his 
issociate spoke his understanding and 
approval. “Boy, you’ve got it! There’s 
no law that makes you stick to the books 
when you can use something better. 
We’ve got a hundred thousand edge right 
there if nobody else figures the same 
thing.” 

“Nobody else will figure it. Whenever 
you say bridge foundation to these birds 
all they think of is an air-lock job or open 
caissons. Why worry with ten-dollar 
dirt when you. can kick it out with a 
suction dredge for two bits a yard?” 

“Where do you get the dredge?” Con- 
way interposed. “There’s two bridges in 
the way. You can’t get a dredge up to 
the job. No clearance:and no channel.” 

“Build one.” 

Conway’s eyes narrowed and he was 
silent for a moment. “O. K. Hull, 
pump, motor, three-drum hoisting engine, 
oil fuel—is there any juice at the job?” 

“Plenty of it. Six-sixty direct current.” 

“The government calls that navigable 
water. Where do we pipe the waste 
material?” 

“Outside the channel line or else kick 
it through a discharge line to one of the 
banks of the stream. Maybe we can 
reclaim some of that submerged property 
for the shore-line owners.” 

Conway stood up. “Roughly speaking, 
if you can rig the bonds I’ll say we win big. 
Meanwhile the dredge idea’s under your 
hatss 

“Right. I can get the bond rigged. 
We’ve got four days.” 

Ross called on the bonding company 
“T’m figuring the Sunset 
“Tt will run two hundred 











The tallow candles and whale-oil iamps used by our ancestors cost, for 
the same amount of light, much more than does the electric light we use 


Cheaper Light 


While the cost of almost 
everything has gone up, the 
cost of light has gone down. 


The pioneer carbon filament 


MAZDA 

The Mark ofa 
Research Service 
TomaintainitsResearch 
Laboratories, where the 
MAZDA Lamp was pro- 
duced and perfected, the 
General Electric Com- 
pany invests a million 
dollars a year. Many of 
the contributions of 
these laboratories result 
in lower prices for neces- 
sities, 


lamp gave cheap light as 
compared with oil or candles. 
But the MAZDA Lamp is 
500% more efficient than its 
pioneer predecessor, which 
means that, with the same 
amount of current, you get 
Six times as much light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
































L. Co PRIOR, 
President and Managing Director 














Headquarters for Royal Blue Line Auto Tours 


The Brunswick 
Boylston Street at Clarendon 


Seeing Boston-- 

—the “‘cradle”’ of American history and lit- 
erature—is an event you will never forget. 
And at Copley Square—one of Boston’s 
beauty Spots—these two distinguished hotels 
offer you every comfort of a cultured home. 


The Lenox 


Boylston Street and Exeter 
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Be on the 





ON’T wait until after the first 
skid. Put Weed Chains on 
your tires at the first threat of rain, 
and youwillhave protection against 
injury, car damage and lawsuits. 


Weed Tire Chains are now made 
in two patterns: WEED DE LUXE 
with the Reinforced Cross Chains 
that give much greater mileage, 
and the familiar WEED that has 
safeguarded motorists and pedes- 
trians for so many years. 


The name WEED is stamped on 
the Cross Chain Hooks and on the 
new Lever Locking Connecting 
Hooks of Weed and Weed De 


Luxe Chains. 


On Rainy Days 

‘ It Always Pays 

‘| To Use Weed Chains 
i For Safety 


— 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 























thousand dollars, everything cut and 
dried. I can sub the work to that outfit 
that is handling the Vulcan bridge and 
clean up ten per cent on it. It’s a safe job. 
Will you fix me up with a bond?” 

He left the office half an hour later with 
a bid bond for the superstructure of the 
big bridge safely stowed in his pocket. He 
returned to his office, where Conway 
awaited him. He handed the bid bond to 
Conway. “Here she is—superstructure.” 

“T’ll say you’re a wiz. Where’s the 
substructure bond?” 

“Don’t want the substructure yet. 
After tomorrow I pull this dredge stunt 
on our bonding friend and before the hun- 
dred thousand profit fades out of his optic 
nerve I’ll have the bond for the foun- 
dations.” 

Two days later, on the day before the 
bids were to be received for the big bridge, 
Ross again visited the bonding company. 

To the manager he sketched the tech- 
nical details of his scheme for building 
the foundations of the bridge. “Roughly 
speaking, it gives us a net edge of two 
hundred thousand dollars. To provide 
the necessities of life I propose to figure 
half of it as profit. If we are a hundred 
thousand low we get the job.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” the bond man 
replied. “I’ll fix you up. That looks 
like new stuff to me.” 

“It’s old stuff; common sense. The 
application is a little unusual.” 

oss made a second triumphant entry 
into Conway’s presence. “Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it,” he said. ““There’s 
the bid bond on the substructure. Let’s 
eat. Bring those bid bonds. We'll go 
up to the hotel and get the documents 
ready for tomorrow’s battle.” 


THE pair worked until midnight on 
their bids for the big bridge and from 
midnight until dawn Conway sat at a 
table in Ross’s room at the hotel, checking 
figures. At seven o’clock he drank three 
cups of coffee and went to sleep. 
oss was awakened at nine o’clock by 

his telephone bell and at half-past nine 
he started up the hill to the city hall with 
the sealed bids in his pocket. ‘“The scrap 
ought to be finished by noon,” he said to 
Conway. “See you at the office.” 

“Right. Wewinorlose. Good luck.” 

At the city hall Ross edged his way into 
the room wherein the majesty of the 
municipality was in session. He filed his 
bid and then sat down, well back in the 
crowd of spectators. 
On the desk, in front of the clerk of the 
board, was a stack of sealed bids. “Looks 
like there’s plenty of competition.” <A 
man on Ross’s left offered this remark. 
“Lots of it.” 
“Ross and Conway.” The clerk of the 
board droned through the details of the 
bid. “Wet excavation twenty-five thou- 
sand yards at five dollars a yard, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Subaqueous concrete, one—two 
—four mixture—” 
Here his auditors recovered from the 
shock of the excavation figures and the 
clerk’s voice was drowned in the muttered 
comments of the assemblage. 
t half-past eleven, when the smoke of 
battle had cleared, Ross returned to his 
office. “We win,” he said to Conway. 
“The next low man is a hundred thousand 
above us. The bids run from there to a 
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million. It’s our job. We're a hundred 
thousand low.” 

On the following day the Board 
awarded the contract to Ross & Conway. 


THEREAFTER, for three months, 
affairs at the big bridge job went 
smoothly. The September balance sheets 
showed a profit balance of over eighty 
thousand dollars for the work up to that 
date. Ross looked over the report and 
handed it across to Conway. “Not bad 
for a start from zero.” 

“We haven’t got it yet. All that velvet 
came out of your dredge idea. We've got 
to spend some money from now on. 
Everything is lovely, but I’m not buying 
“~ yachts until the final clean-up.” 

—- stayed lovely for about an 
hour after this conversation, and then a 
telegram brought the first news of the 
turning tide of fortune. “Sunset bridge 
steel delayed by wreck.” The telegram 
was signed by the general freight agent of 
the Great Pacific Railroad Company. 

Ross handed the telegram to Conway. 
‘Always full and complete information as 
usual. I wonder what he means by the 
steel being delayed. If that stuff is in the 
wreck it may be pretty serious.” 

“Wire him for full details.” 

Before the day had ended the full 
details were available from several 
sources. Twenty-six carloads of steel 
which had been shipped via the Great 
Pacific were piled in a gulch at the 
entrance to a tunnel, half way back 
toward Chicago. 

“They say it’s the worst wreck the 
Great Pacific ever had.” 

“No matter how bad the wreck is on 
the Great Pacific,” Conway returned, “it 
sticks us back at least three months. We 
can collect damages from the railroad 
company in two or three hundred years 
but we'll never collect on estimated 

rofits. What about the penalty clause? 

ou’d better square that with the city 
right away. A thousand dollars a day is 
too rich for our blood. They'll let us out. 
This is an act of Providence.” 

Ross returned from the city hall with 
the information that the Board of Public 
Works did not see their way clear to 
release the contractors from the thousand 
dollar daily penalty charge. He left the 
office ten minutes later.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Lawyers. We've got to begin suit 
immediately to get out of this penalty 
clause; otherwise they’ve got us for more 
money than we ever saw.” 

While Ross was away from the office 
the field engineer telephoned in from the 
Sunset job that a floating pile driver had 
shoved a stick down through the long 
distance telephone cables leading to the 
north. “Both trunk lines are busted. 
We just now hauled the cable up out of 
the water. She was cut clean in two. The 
blueprints show the line crossing a hun- 
dred feet farther up. We thought we 
were in the clear.” 

This news greeted Ross upon his return. 
“Well, that’s item number two,” he said. 
“The third slug of disaster ought to hit us 


‘ before supper.” 


True to prediction Old Man Trouble 
played his third card. 

At half-past four Ross and Conway 
faced an excited man who invaded 
their office going ninety miles an hour. 
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—hospitality is 
best displayed by 
serving the right kind 
of food—and what 


could be nicer—more 
enjoyable than Tea Bis- 
cuits? Raised high and 
light—baked just right — 
made with 


CALUMET 


TheEconomy BAKING POWDER 


Whether it’s com- 
pany or “just the fam- 
ily’—whether it’s bis- 
cuits, pies, cakes or 
muffins, palatable and 
wholesome food can al- 
ways be economically 
assured when Calumet 
is used. 


The last spoonful is 
as good as the first. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED OF- 
FICIALLY APPROVED BY U. S. 
FOOD AUTHORITIES 


i 
——_ Sales 214. 
Times as 
Much as 
That of 
Any Oth- 
er Brand 





“Your blasted dredge got loose and the 
suction wrecked the water tunnel we’re 
driving. The tunnel is flooded. Nobody 
hurt, but it will cost us fifty thousand to 
repair the damage.” 

At twelve o’clock that night Ross and 
Conway wrote a new financial balance 
sheet. ‘Roughly speaking, counting the 
best of good luck, we’re a hundred thou- 
sand to the bad at the present moment,” 
Ross announced. “There’s about enough 
coming in when everything is completed 
to clean up the deficit. And that’s all.” 


HEN the books balanced four 

months later they showed a profit of 
exactly two dollars and twenty cents for 
the year’s work. “Looks like you’re a 
dollar a year man and I’m a failure,” Ross 
said to Conway. “How much money 
have you got?” 

Conway audited his personal cash. 
“T’ve got three hundred and supper 
money. Let’s eat.” 

“Give me half of it. 
Christmas.” 

Conway handed Ross half of the stake. 


I crave a merry 


| “Well,” he commented, “this looks like 
| the finish.” 


At their dinner the two were silent for a 
while and then Conway spoke. ‘“We’re 
square with the city. We’re square with 
the material men. We’re square with 
the bonding company and with the banks. 
The local cloudbursting climate doesn’t 


| appeal to me, and that’s all I can get out 





of this charming city at the present 
moment. I’m going to hit the Shasta 
tonight for southern California. It’s 
warm down there. I think I'll take a 
swing at the oil game. Big money in 
oil.” 

Ross smiled a twisted smile. “Lay off 
the California oil game. I staked all of 
the Fort William bridge velvet in the 
Gold River oil leases. It’s a one-way 
trail.” 

“T canit lose much because I haven’t 
got it. *Where will you be if you’re not 
here?” 

Ross thought for a moment. “Me for 
Chicago,” he answered. “I’m going back 
where the bridge seed grows. I owe a 
man ten cents that I’ve got to pay before 
I take on any new jobs.” He gave Con- 
way the address of the Wilson Avenue 
house where the asthma man moaned on 
his saxophone. 

Conway recorded the address in his 


note book. “Good-by, old boy—until 
the next strike.” Conway held out his 
hand and a moment later he was on his 
way. 

Ross spent the next two days settling 
up the minor details of his affairs. He 
paid his bill at his hotel and bought 4 
ticket for Chicago. “I’ll lay round back 
there and when the spring season opens 
I'll hit the ball. It’s cold out here and 
it’s cold back there, but I might as well go 
back and freeze as to stay here and petrify 
from the top down.” 

Three days later, on Christmas eve, he 
landed in Chicago. 

He walked from the Northwestern 
Station across the river. He ate a fifteen- 
cent meat pie and drank a cup of coffee at 
a Thompson restaurant. 
later he was at the 
station. He paid his fare with one of the 
three nickels in his possession. 

On the way to Wilson Avenue he did 
some heavy thinking. At the terminal 
he walked down the steel stairway and in 
the zero weather which swept about him 
he made his way to the newsstand which 
was in the open space fronting the build- 
ing. On the newsstand he laid down his 
last two nickels. “I’ve been worrying 
about that for a year,” he said. “I’ve a 
hunch that my bad luck dates from a 
crooked start.” 

He turned toward the rooming house 
which he had left a year before. The 
moan of the asthma gentleman’s saxo- 
phone sounded from within the house. 

Ross rang the bell and Mrs. Kelly 
opened the door. ‘Good evening, Mrs. 
Kelly,” he said. ‘Merry Christmas.” 

The landlady hesitated for a moment. 
“Good evening, Mr. Ross.” She wel- 
comed him. ‘Merry Christmas to you! 
What a lovely overcoat you have!” 

“Yes ma’am,” he said. “‘It represents 
a year’s hard work. I’m ready now for 
that cup of tea, Mrs. Kelly—the cup of 
tea you mentioned a year ago—if it’s 
still hot.” 

“Tl get it hot in a half minute. I’ve 
been expecting you all day, Mr. Ross. 
There was a telegram came last night for 
you. Here it is. I wondered where you 
could be.” 

Ross opened the telegram. 

“California is looking for the missing 
heir,’ he read. ‘This morning Gold 
River Oil brought in a twelve-thousand 
barrel gusher. Congratulations. Conway.” 





Eleven Days to Saint Joe! 


(Continued from page 36) 


| Each rider usually rode three horses, 
| covering a stretch of seventy-five miles, 

but in an emergency he might be-called 
| upon for a much greater distance. Robert 


H. Haslam, ever afterward known by the 
sobriquet of “Pony Bob,” on one occasion 
made a continuous ride of three hundred 
and eighty miles within a few hours of 
schedule time, and William F. Cody, later 
to become famous as “‘Buffalo Bill,” rode 
in one continuous trip three hundred and 
eighty-four miles without stopping, except 
for meals and to change horses. 

The Pony Express in December, 1860, 
carried President Buchanan’s last annual 


message from Missouri River to Sacra- 
mento in a little more than eight days. 
In March, 1861, President. Lincoln’s 
annual message was borne. over the same 
route in sevensesm’days and about seven- 
teen hours, which is supposed to have 
been the fastest time, considering the 
distance, ever made on horseback. With 
such riding, the regular time for letters 
between San Francisco and New York was 
reduced to thirteen days, but for news it 
was brought down to nine. ‘This was the 
time consumed between the telegraphic 
stations at St. Joseph and Carson City, 
the latter place being by that time in direct 
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OREO 


SANDWICH 


Chocolate flavored cake, 
with thick creamy center; 
its daintiness appeals to 
everyone. 


A mealy morsel, 
a touch of sweetness; de- 
licious with luscious fruit 
or! berries. 


Dainty, sweet and 
crisp, pleasant to the taste 
until the package is empty. 


Rich in nutritive 

properties, baked of specially 

ground graham flour; children like 
them with milk or cream. 


are all made by the 
bakers of 


‘Uneeda Biscuit 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
| “Uneeda Bakers” 
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MORE GASOLINE MILEAGE | = 
WITH ZEROLENE a 
& 


Few motorists would willingly pay fancy prices for 
oil if they knew what we know about Zerolene, which 
sells for about half the price of many other oils. 


Zerolene, made from selected Naphthenic-Base 
Crude and vacuum-distilled by our exclusive process, 
stands up better and gives better, continuous lubri- 
cation than any oil we have seen and tested or been 
able to produce. 


One of the best proofs of this is, that a car lubri- 
cated with Zerolene averages 5% better in gasoline 
mileage than a car lubricated with other oils, as 
shown by repeated laboratory tests. Even more im- 
portant, Zerolene will run a car from 25% to 50% far- 
ther before carbon-removing operations are required. 


Insist on Zerolene—even if it does cost less. Con- 
sult our Correct Lubrication Chart to determine the 
correct oil for your car. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(California) 
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telegraphic communication with San 
Francisco. 

The riders were all very young men, 
many of them mere youths, and seldom 
exceeded one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds in weight. Their salaries ranged 
from $50 to $150 a month, the higher 
salaries being paid where the difficulties 
and dangers of the route were most pro- 
nounced. Their costume was a buckskin 
shirt, trousers tucked into high boots, and 
a slouch hat. At first they carried a 
carbine, knife and pistol, but soon dis- 
carded the carbine to reduce the weight 
borne by the horse, and learned to rely on 
his speed for safety from the savages. 
That reliance was not misplaced. Only 
one rider was ever killed by the Indians 
and he was the victim of an ambuscade 
from which mere speed afforded no chance 
of escape. But while the Indians were 
busy with his scalp, the pony got away, 
only to perish of thirst. Long afterward 
his remains were found on the desert with 
the mailpouch still cinched to his bleach- 
ing ribs. It might not be amiss to men- 
tion, as an illustration of Russell’s, Majors’ 
and Waddell’s way of doing business, 
that the cost of postage was refunded to 
those whose letters had thus gone astray. 

[he horses were splendid animals, 
tough and speedy, and averaging about 
fourteen hands in height and nine hun- 
dred pounds in weight. The average 
cost was $200, but as high as $300 was 
paid for a “pony,” many blooded horses 
being included in this term which was 
finally adopted by the public as the most 
expressive. 

They carried a light burden. The com- 
bined weight of saddle, bridle and saddle- 
bags was not more than thirteen pounds. 
The letters, never exceeding twenty 
pounds, were wrapped in oil silk. The 
charge at first was five dollars an ounce, 
but this was reduced finally to one dollar 


and fifty cents. 
not confined to the American business 
man. The British government once paid 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars on a 
letter from the admiral of the fleet in 
Chinese waters, reporting the result of his 
activities off that coast. 

With the completion of the telegraph 
line between St. Joseph and Carson City 
July, 1861, there was no longer room for 
a Pony Express. 

The brave and wiry little riders and 
their wiry, plucky little ponies were dis- 
persed hither and yon. Some of the 
riders found service as scouts for Uncle 
Sam; some, like Buffalo Bill, clung to the 
free life of the plains and won a livelihood 
hunting buffalo; some gravitated to the 
mines where their assured courage won 
them employment as gunmen guarding 
disputed properties; and some turned 
their faces toward the great cattle-ranges 
of the Southwest, where good riders were 
sure to find a warm welcome. As for the 
ponies, like others worthy of a chronicle, 
their fate has lacked a chronicler. 

This side of Eternity, it is all one now. 
The last rider has departed for that 
bourne whence the Black Camel is the 
only steed. Other men and other man- 
ners prevail. Perhaps it is as well that 
the Pony Rider is gone. His old world 
would seem but a cramped and alien 
habitation in a day when the villages and 
stations he used to know have grown into 
crowded cities; when the Indian who lent 
a stimulus to his existence has all but 
disappeared, and the buffalo and antelope 
have vanished with the Indian; when 
broad fields of wheat and hay replace the 
fragrant sage that sent its strange wild 
tang to his nostrils, as, to the accompani- 
ment of drumming hoofs, he galloped over 
the plain on a bright spring morning in 
the days when romance and adventure 
were still abroad in the land. 





HAZARD 


(Continued from page 35) 


never heard of again, but just because 
these things wouldn’t happen at all.” 

“The foiled adventurer!” ‘They both 
jaughed at the grandiloquence, but recog- 
nized the aptness of the phrase. 

““Most women, and a great many men,” 
McCabe observed, when the warmth and 
light of the dining-room had closed round 
them, “limit their idea of adventure to 
one set of terms.” 

“T think I mean first of all something 
crass, harsh, physical. I fell into an 
emotional bog because I had nothing 
common and elemental to measure by. Of 
course I mean love.” ‘Tracy let her bitter 
resentment of the power which had almost 
caught her sound like a note of brass 
through her words. ‘“‘At least, I know 
that I don’t want to fall in love again 
until I know what I am doing—until I can 
disentangle the romantic fringe and the 
physical core and find out if there is any 
residue. I want to go through something 
—something hard and deliberate.” 

“I go my own way, too,” McCabe 


observed, staring at her straightly with 
his nose wrinkled i in his Puckish grin, but 


with a little quiet flame of steady excite- 
ment lighting his eyes. They were brown 
eyes, flecked with green and amber, and 
looked out upon the world with some- 
thing of Tracy’s own invincible curiosity. 
“T don’t know why we shouldn’t do some 
exploring together. I’ve been highly 
diverted by your ads for the Marvel,” he 
added abruptly. 

“Oh!” Tracy glowed with pleasure in 
finding a_ fellow-conspirator. was 
afraid nobody saw through them—when | 
wasn’t being afraid that the wrong people 
would.” 

“T’ve been watching you from behind a 
tree.” 

The image he evoked of some bright- 
eyed wild animal, alert, observing, 
untouched and unh: ampered, remained 
with Tracy in the association that fol- 
lowed. They met fairly often, but irregu- 
larly. McCabe made no concessions to 
the supposed privileges and perquisites of 
her femininity. He did not give the 
impression of ‘defying the conventions of 
social intercourse, but of never having 
heard of them. He was sometimes 


Use of the express was |, 

















Grandpa joins 
the fans! 


When Grandpa first “listened 
in’ it was through a noisy, un- 
comfortable headset, and he 
wouldn't try it again till some one 
called him old fashioned. Then 
he heard a concert through a 
Brandes Matched Tone Radio 
Headset. Now his dinner grows 
cold when there is something 
good coming over! 


He says the Brandes makes all 
the difference. It fits so comfor- 
tably and he gets real music or a 
clear message every time. 


Grandpa may not appreciate 
what Matched Tone means, 
but he likes the result. 
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$6.00 
Navy Type $8.00 


Made in Canada and England by 
Canadian Brandes, Limited 
Toronto and London 


C. BRANDES, Inc. 


237 Lafayette Street 
New York City 
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A not uncommon introduction 
where men meet intimately. The 
friendly tip comes from those who 
have experienced after-shaving dis- 
comfort, and who know of the many- 
sided first aids of Absorbine, Jr. 

Asan antiseptic, Absorbine, Jr. im- 
mediately cleanses those tiny nicks of 
the skin and guards against infection. 

As a liniment, it is quickly cooling, 
soothing and healing. Inflammation or 
soreness promptly disappear to make 
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way for a delightfully refreshed con- 
dition of the skin. 

As a gargle, Absorbine, Jr. soothes 
the irritation of the smoker’s throat, 
freshensthemouthand destroysgerms. 
Used with a dentifrice, it gets to the 
crevice-hidden germsbetween theteeth 
and helps keep the toothbrush asep- 
tically clean. With the shampoo, it 
destroys the dandruff germs. 

Absorbine, Jr.has a pungent, agree- 
able odor and is pleasant to use. 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, roc postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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HE delights of a transatlantic crossing— 
on smooth seas. The pleasure of going 


East—by a restful water route. The gaiety 
and recreation aboard a great transatlantic 


liner—but never far from land. 


Seventeen days of warmth and sunshine— 
idle, but filled with amusement and interest. 
Through the Panama Cana!—and a stop at 


gay Havana. 


ANAMA PAciFic LINE 


Route: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PANAMA CANAL 
HAVANA 
NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


550 Market Street, San Francisco, or any authorized steamship agent. 








crotchety and bored, sometimes unreason- 
ably excited. In neither case did he con- 
ceal his mood or adapt it to hers. On one 
occasion she introduced him to the group 
that centered in Stanley’s apartment at 
Madame Felix’s. He was morose and 
wary and refused to go again. 

“Look here, that Garnett person is 
dangerous,” he broke out, when Tracy 
pressed him for an explanation. ‘Mary 
and Graham will get married—they are 
already lost.” 

“Why—they haven’t—” Tracy stut- 
tered in bewilderment. 

“They may not know it yet, but they 
will. ‘Tressider is happy in his land of 
make-believe, where wishes are horses and 
beggars ride. But to Garnett we’re al! 
bits of paste-board, pictures on a deck of 
cards. He doesn’t have to go out and 
hunt for reality—it hits him in the eye, 
he’s saturated with it. He doesn’t go 
round chasing life—life has him, has him 
by the throat. He begins at our goal- 
and he’s going to fall in love with you.” 

“T thought you didn’t believe in love,” 
Tracy reminded him. 

“IT don’t. I believe in friendship— 
friendship is personal. And I believe in 
the sex impulse—egad, I’ve got to—but 
that isimpersonal. It’s when people con- 
fuse the two that the fat’s in the fire and 
they get married and are entangled in 
endless complications. [I’ve got a wife 
teaching school back in Chicago—so | 
know. If you don’t want to get caught 
you’d better run like the devil.” 

McCabe did not want her to get caught. 
She seemed to him to be, like himself, a 
“wild” animal—and it was so rare that 
a woman was not by nature tame! He 
could not bear to think of her running with 
the pack. Perhaps Tracy, impelled by 
a need which she did not intelligently 
understand, would be caught in the 
trap of marriage as the only road to com- 
plete humanity. He grinned painfully 
at himself. For he knew clearly that he 
was himself caught in that very twisted 
web of friendship and passion. He did 
not simply want to save Tracy. He 
wanted Tracy. And yet, almost as much 
as he wanted Tracy, he wanted life for 
her. He could do without her if need be. 
How much did she understand? How far 
would she go? 


VIII 
MARY and Curtis Graham were plan- 


ning to be married at the close of 
Mary’s first term. Meanwhile Mary 
went about her work as calmly and com- 
petently as ever. 

“You're not a bit swept off your feet, 
are you, Mary?” Tracy asked, in the 
intimacy of one of their rare evenings 
alone together. 

“That wouldn’t be very likely to hap- 
pen to me. And as a matter of fact, I 
don’t suppose it happens to very many 
people. I’m going to marry Curtis 
because I believe in early marriages, and 
I think we shan’t rub each other the 
wrong way.” 

“You want marriage, 
Tracy ventured. 

“Well, Curtis—or some other Curtis— 
is indispensable to the married state,” 
laughed Mary. 

“T can’t for the life of me understand 
what you see init. I don’t know a single 


not Curtis,” 


married woman who makes married life 
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as such seem exactly worth striving for.” 

“A good many women, however, seem 
to have thought so, first and last,’’ Mary 
observed dryly. With her brown hair 
loosened over the shoulders of her orange 
silk kimono, sitting cross-legged with 
effortless grace in the middle of the couch 
and blowing smoke spirals from a cigar- 
ette in a long ebony black holder, Mary 
looked more than ever self-contained and 
inscrutable. 

It was not in Tracy to engage in an 
argument sitting still. She swung both 
feet emphatically over the arm of the 
s iveldesk chair, maintaining a precarious 
balance as she jogged back and forth. 

“There was nothing else for them to do. 
And they still talk about being wives and 
mothers as if that were fulfilling all of 
every woman’s destiny—haven’t I heard 
mother at it ever since I was born? But 
that can’t be all! It can’t be that one 
half of us are expected to live for the rz ace 
and not for ourselves at all—that we’ve 
got to concentrate on the next generation 
and take no part in our own.’ 

“Well, there’s nothing I’m burning to 
do with my life, old thing, so don’t look 
on me as a Sacrifice on the altar. I cer- 





tainly don’t care about the prospect of | 


teaching physical training until I’m laid 
on the shelf. Very few people get any- 
thing spectacular out of life—and yet they 
feel cheated because they don’t. I don’t 
have any reason to expect anything out of 
the ordinary, so I don’t feel cheated.” 


HE swivel chair came down on all 
fours with a bump. 

“Look here, Mary,” Tracy challenged, 
“why do we get so fearfully wrought up 
about sex? What is there about it that 
beclouds and mixes us so? We can talk 
reasonably enough about—hunger, for 
instance, any of our other instincts. But 

the very people who can’t bear to have 
the word sex mentioned aren’t reasonable 
and clear sighted about it—they’re the 
ones that are afraid to look or question for 
fear of what they might find. It’s the 
Great Bogie. Well, I’m not going to let 
it bogie me.” 

“No? Well, what’s the good? The 
world is bigger than you are. If you take 
things as you find them, you save trouble 
for yourself. If you ask too many ques- 
tions, your questions won’t get answered, 
and the world will stand you in the corner 
for your impertinence.” 

Tracy over-rode the interruption in one 
leap. 
“Why have we put such tremendous 
importance on a mere physical act? 
That’s one of the things I want to know. 
I think ever so many of us are lured into 
getting married just out of curiosity—it’s 
the only way open to us of finding out 
what it’s like. Nobody really wants to 
be essentially incomplete. Perhaps if 
we just deliberately went through with 
it, we’d have an eye-opener and could 
look at the whole question of larger 
relations with some detachment.” 

“You sound most luridly immoral.” 

“Well, I’d rather be intelligent than 
moral any day. It’s rarer and more use- 
ful. And that’s my whole point. Just 
morality won’t make me see straight. 
Why do we—or other people—talk about 
giving up one’s virginity as if it were an 
enormous gift, or sacrifice. You can’t 
lose something that is only negative, a 
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VERY mother can say this if she 
uses Johnson’s Baby Powder on 
her infant. 


And because every mother longs to 
say this, Johnson’s has become the 
largest selling Baby Powder. 


Pure and safe. Cooling, soothing 
and comforting. These are Johnson’s 
Baby Powder qualities. 


Made by Johnson & Johnson. One of 
their famous Red Cross products. The first 
choice for thirty-five years. These are the 
reasons why. 


You want the best for your baby. Every 
druggist sells Johnson’s Baby Powder. 


Baby Powder 
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appreciative of high qual- 
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your whole time to a highly paid congenial 

business. Good 
| weekly. Middle-aged men find this attractive. 
| Many of our men receiving $4,000 to $5,000 yearly 
| under our plan. 


| 
} . : ‘ 
| Turn your spare time into cash or devote 


money year around, cash 


perience not required. 


Washington Nursery Co., Toppenish, Wash. 





By THE HUNDRED 


HINK of being able to choose your 

Christmas gifts from the best the country 
has to offer! This is just what you CAN do 
at your leisure, in your own home, with the 
aid of the 1924 Kellogg Gift Book—the result 
of a countrywide search of the most novel 
gifts and months of careful selection. An 
almost endless variety of novel, useful gifts 
are pictured and described. 


Send for your FREE Gift Book NOW! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


31 Lyman Street 
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Rosinsons Babies brought up on Robinson’s 
BarleyBabes **Patent’’ Barley do not suffer the 
usual set backs of artificial feeding. That is 
because analysis proves cow’s milk diluted 
with barley water made from Robinson’s 
“Patent”’ Barley to be one of the finest sub- 
stitutes for mother’s milk. 


For sale by druggists and grocers 
FREE Write for booklet of in- 
terest to Mothers and 
Expectant Mothers. Address Dept. BP136 
Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 





condition of not having done something. 
Chastity—in women—seems an_ enor- 
mously over-emphasized virtue. And 
yet—well, anyway, I want to see where 
I’m going and not be duped by any old 
Life Force!” 

On this somewhat lame peroration, 
Tracy lapsed into silence. But when she 
went home with Mary at Christmas time 
to take the part of bridesmaid in the wec- 
ding ceremony, the subject still preoccu- 
pied her mind. She watched each detail 
with the intentness of a visitor for the 
first time observing the curious rites of 1 
savage tribe. 

As soon as the reception was in full 
swing, Tracy slipped upstairs. She fel: 
an almost personal animosity toward th: 
rose-colored frippery of her bridesmaid 
dress and took a stern satisfaction in 
stripping it off, regardless of the hooks 
that caught in its gauzy folds. She 
slipped into a short tweed skirt and midd) 
blouse, in which she had often tramped 
the hills of Weston, caught up a heavy 
sweater, pulled on a fuzzy woolen cap 
that covered her ears and edged her way 
cautiously down the back stairs. 


THE early December twilight was damp 
with the heady scent of coming snow. 
The road, already packed gray-white, ran 
from the town straight past the house, and 
on westward to the next village. At this 
time of the year and of the evening it was 
an empty road, and Tracy, as she thudded 
along its wheel-tracks, with her sweater 
buttoned high about her chin and her 
elbows held close to her side like a boy’s, 
felt that she could march along that 
lonely track straight upon the shoals of 
the sunset. 

Tracy had been given to understand by 
novels that whereas young men were in 
the nature of things acutely disturbed by 
physical and mental considerations of 
their sex, women were sleeping princesses 
who would be disgusting and abnormal if 
they felt any stirrings of consciousness 
from their own side of the fence. But 
she did not belong to that large majority 
who acknowledge as their feelings only 
what they have been directed to feel. 
There were times when her sex appeared 
to her as a mere colorless fact, like the 
circulatory system of a crayfish. There 
were times, comprising by far the majority 
of her hours, when she was not conscious 
of it at all. There were times when she 
revolted against it as an economic handi- 
cap and a physiological nuisance. But 
there were also times, like the present, 
when she felt that Mary was rushing away 
from her to some stupendous and incom- 
municable consummation of her being, an 
initiation indescribable, unique and tran- 
scendent which would transform her 
universe 
Abruptly, as she emerged again on the 
farther side of the strip of pine woods, 
Tracy took her resolve. She would find 
out. She would go into this thing with 
her eyes open. 

She turned her back on the fading 
orange of the sky and ran at a quiet, 
steady jog trot until her cheeks were 
flaming, back towards the big house. 
Against its white front the iron-black 
boughs of the trees made a harsh and 
intricate pattern of numberless angles: 
In the cold, implacable night the inde- 
terminate babble of many voices: from 
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within and the light flung in patches of | 


yellow upon the ground from unshaded 


windows made a blur of warmth and | 


unconcern. 


fo her surprise, when she returned to | 


the city that night, McCabe was waiting 
for her at the rope barrier of the Grand 
Central Station. 
perform these gestures of gallantry; and 
though he knew why she had been absent 


It was not his habit to | 


from the office, it had not occurred to her | 


to mention the hour of her return. But it 
was characteristic of him that, if he did 


wish to meet her, he should contrive to | 


find the requisite information. 

As 
became aware of him, she looked to him 
like a tired and disgruntled child. Her 
mouth drooped a little out of its habitual 
firm line and shadows of fatigue lay under 
the dark-lashed gray eyes. 
could subdue the gallant set of her shoul- 


But nothing | 


ders, the free long step that made no con- | 


cessions to the mincing teeter in vogue. 
Pretty? She would never have been 


accepted for the moving pictures or the | 


chorus of the Follies. But oh, she was a 
little dark elf-child, a banner in the wind, 
a pointed flame, a wild thing out of the 
wild woods! 

McCabe’s hands tightened on the slack 
cord of the barrier. He wanted to save 


her, to keep her wild and bright, to pro- | 


tect her from the fate of being sheltered 
and swathed as he had been until he had 
broken through and escaped. They two 


could run together, away from the pack— | 
The warmth and light and reverber- | 


ation of the station roused Tracy’s chilled 
senses. 
brightness and comfort was added the 


And when, to that welcome of | 


surprise of McCabe’s dark face, intent | 


upon her, fatigue blew away from her 
and her eyes lighted with greeting. 

“Come on. We'll hop across to Gio- 
vanni’s, where we can get a booth away 
from the hurly-burly.” 


THE tight band that seemed to have 


been pressing on Tracy’s forehead was | 
magically relaxed under the influence of | 


thick hot soup. The little booth, one of a 


long row approached by a corridor, was so | 


far removed from the main floor with its 
dancing and cabaret that the music was 
subdued to a blur of sound. At this hour 
f ten o’clock, the recesses on each side 
of them were empty, and though the 
opening into the corridor was without a 
door and the thin partitions rose only 
part way to the ceiling, the little table for 
two, with its built-in bench on each side 
along the wall, had an air of restful 
seclusion. Tracy laid her hat on the 
bench beside her. She felt at once 
drowsy and elated. 

McCabe was leaning forward across the 
narrow table, his brown eyes with their 
green and amber flecks unusually dark and 
bright, his face eager and intense. His 
muscular, nervous hand closed over 
Tracy’s. Never had food seemed so hot 
and delicious; Tracy leaned back in sump- 
tuous contentment. 

“Tracy, here are you and I, attracted to 
each other—at least I am, and I hope—I 
want you to be. We have nothing to ask 
from each other but the mutual joy we 
can give. I want. you to have life—I 
want you to be free—neither of us should 
be tied t> anything—Will you come home 
with me tonight;. Tracy?” 









McCabe watched her before she | 








They Did This 


To find the way to prettier teeth 


These two great film combatants were 
embodied in it. 
The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 


This is how millions found the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. You see 
glistening teeth, as one result, wherever 
you look today. 

The same free test is at your com- 


mand. If you don’t know this method, 
try it now. Watch the changes that it 
brings. Then judge by what you see 


and feel if you and yours should use it. 


Remove the film 
It is film that makes teeth dingy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the 


sodent. Today careful people of some 
fifty nations employ it, largely through 
dental advice. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings other effects which 
modern research proves essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 
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film, then removes it with an 
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so beautiful teeth were 
seen less often than 
now. Tooth troubles were almost uni- 
versal—most of them due to film. 

Film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

So dental science has long been seek- 
ing ways to fight that film. 


Two methods now 
Two methods were discovered. One 
acts to curdle film, one to remove it, and 
without any harmful scouring. 
Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
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come a new era in dental hygiene. 
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What do you know about “these states”? 


OULD you, from the peak of some high hill that overlooked our 
nation, point to the position of each state, even approximately? 


Not many people could! 


To an amazingly large number, accurate 


knowledge of geography is limited to their own town, their own 
state, or, at best, their own section of the country. Cities, moun- 
tains, plains, rivers and railroads become increasingly vague as they 
think farther from home. 


Yet America is a fascinating place to know about and to study— 
romantic in history, wondrous in national features and astounding 
in economic development. All these are indicated for you on a 
score of RanD MCNALLY maps and atlases. Get the habit of using 
Ranp MCNALLY maps with your reading at home. Depend upon 
them at the office in making business decisions. They are about as 
chock-full of facts as a human document could be! With them 
reading becomes more interesting and thinking clearer! 


Remember that RAND M¢NALLy maps and atlases are scientifi- 
cally exact and that they represent the last word in beauty and 
accuracy of printing. They are kept up to date by thousands of 
trained workers, each a specialist in his field. They are planned 
to meet every map requirement, from pocket map to atlas of the 
world, from schoolroom chart to commercial map system. They 
are useful to student, family, autoist and business man. Buy them 
from the better dealers everywhere—bookstores, stationers, depart- 


ment stores and news-stands. 





Map Headquarters 


Dept. X-47 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia Washington Boston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . Detroit . St. Louis . San Francisco . Los Angeles 
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After a moment Tracy heard her voice 
saying quietly, like a voice outside herself, 

“Very well.” 

The sense of unreality, of participating 
indirectly in imaginary experiences read 
from a book, remained with Tracy while 
McCabe paid the check. She noticed with 
wonder that his fingers trembled. 

She heard him say, ‘“‘We’ll treat our- 
selves to a taxi,” as he turned on the light 
by the door. 

Tracy stood by the table in her hat 
and coat, very calm, wondering what she 
was to see these two people do next. 

“T’Il just go out into the hall and have 
a pipe while you get ready,” he said 
in an unnaturally matter-of-fact voice. 
Abruptly McCabe swerved to her side 
and flung a strong, insistent arm across 
her shoulders. “Thank you, Tracy— 
thank you!” he said unsteadily, and kissed 
her on the lips. 

And then, like great waves breaking 
over a sea wall, reality flooded in upon 
her, brought her up choking and gasping. 
That dream-like sense of walking through 
the pages of a book was splintered asunder. 
McCabe’s kiss had revealed to her some- 
thing of the actuality of passion, and she 
was overwhelmingly aware that there was 
nothing in her to meet that fervor. 

She had felt in McCabe’s kiss the white 
heat of desire. It had not aroused her; it 
had only brought her to realize the inade- 
quacy of her calculated experimentation. 
Why this—this, if she went through with 
it, would not be real, the essential experi- 
ence at all! In a romantic flare she had 
taken this act as a symbol of her readiness 
to look on life without smoked glasses. 
Now in the cold flood of realistic compre- 
hension, she saw that on these terms it 
was not symbolic at all—only meaning- 
less. 

What weak wine was this that she had 
contemplated accepting? On McCabe’s 
lips she had tasted the strong mead of 
authentic feeling. She too demanded 
nothing less than that. She had wanted 
to feel the power of this life force, that she 
might recognize and control it—but she 
had not actually touched the penumbra of 
its influence. 


a spoke as McCabe turned to the 
door. He stood regarding her with 
slowly comprehending astonishment. 

“Why, Tracy—Tracy—” 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “I’m desperately 
sorry. Butit’s no go. I can’t. It isn’t that 
I want anything more—more permanent 
than we would have. It’s just that I 
can’t give you—really—anything—any- 
thing essential of myself.” 

McCabe stumbled forward. His voice 
vibrated with feeling. His arms were 
tense round her and his heart was thud- 
ding against her chest. 

“Oh, Tracy, darling, I oughtn’t to have 
been such a fool. I stood away from you 
so that you’d be quite free to decide. 
forgot how—how young you are. Let me 
woo you, Tracy—let me bring you to life. 
I should have known better—I didn’t 
want to influence you. But I could make 
you come to me—if you’ll let me—” his 
voice was husky. 

Tracy was quite capable of holding to a 
course that ran contrary to her emotions. 
She knew that her feelings were wayward 
and strong and was perpetually discount- 
ing and guarding against their distorting 
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influence. But when once her intelli- 





_. | gence had given a verdict, she was incap- 
, voice | able of denying that judgment. 
erself, “It’s no go. It wouldn’t be—myself,” 
aay! she half whispered. 
pating McCabe passed a hand over his wet ) 
a forehead and dropped heavily into the 
while | bench by the table. His head lay on his 


d with clenched hands and his voice came to 
Tracy muffled through his arms. 

wi pue “It’s all right, my dear.” He lifted a 
elight | face twisted with feeling and looked at 
her with a caricature of his Puck-like 
ta hat smile. ‘Don’t worry—don’t fuss about 
at she — it, I don’t pretend to understand, but 











































he | it isn’t necessary that I should. I suppose 
oud | it’s one of the things we never more than 
— | half understand about anyway. I’ll— 
eB get over it.” His voice wrung [racy to 
r side | almost intolerable pity. 
— “I’m so sorry,” she could only murmur 
acy” £ lamely. 
kissed She felt that she must get away at 
: once. She must lie down—must rest, and For your fountain Rust spots dis- 
aking | breathe. McCabe did not even see her pen get Carter’s. appear before 
upon F slip out of the room. Once outside the It never clogs—it’s Carter’s Rusty — 
sping. cestausant oe eat dows Ga: the cach, just right. Carter’s Racer. You would ee 
roug"! | shaking with fatigue. The sound of a Fountain Pen Ink never know rust = [|Somtins 
inder. tower clock striking midnight fell like ane sande fon yotes Fang can SO ee 
ih hammer taps on her drifting consciousness. ina , 
she} She walked home and let herself in at 
ayes Madame Felix’s with her doorkey, without 
i being aware of meeting or passing a soul. Den’ Carter’s household 
“ lhe next day her suit-case was delivered on’t ask for paste indelible ink marks 
er; it | at the house in Gramercy Park by a uni- call for Cico.* linen permanently 
lade: formed expressman. : ng Px vary that and no heat is re- 
acer 4 “Of course I’d go off and leave it,” SPO cess 0 aoe Pang quired to “set” it. 
aie lracy scolded herself with a little sobbing Good to the last 
ee laugh. ‘It’s just my kind of anti-climax! drop, sticks best 
nee (TO BE CONTINUED) when spread thin. 
ness | If it’s carbon paper 
ISSES. —call for Carter’s. 
ipre- fi e You get more, 
ns it Justice for the Indian There’s no trace of clearer impres- 
1ing- i ; ; : ink after Carter’s sions and copies. 
Referring to Sunset’s Indian articles, Inky Racer has Carter’s typewriter 
had Dr. H. J. Andrews of Hollywood writes: been used. Takes it ribbons are all that 
the’s “T was born and reared with a very keen all out and never good ribbons 
d of sense of justice and I have been shocked | roughens the paper. should be. 
ided | 2nd pained at the revelations brought out | 
nted by these articles. I feel that in the name | THE 
- she of humanity and to keep | our great | CARTER’S INK “Ss 
- she country from blackening its fair name any | 
a of further, something should be done and | COMPANY 
that right soon. I believe that the first ma oa coma 


place to strike is sharpening of the public | 
the conscience and the development of a strong 

















vith | publicopinion. Although [ have seen some 

articles in other papers or publications on | Do you use colored 

the subject I have not seen any that [| | inks in your foun- 
tely consider of as much value in educating tain pen? Carter 
hat the public on this very important and | makes oe, The 
ent little known subject as the splendid and | pring quality as 
eT authentic articles you have published. | the Grae. 
ny- “I want to know more about it. | 

want to know what I can do to help. I | A half century of ink ex- 
vice want to gather some knowledge (as near | perience has gone into 
ere first hand as possible) that I may be able | || css Carter’s Writing Fluid. 
ud- | to disseminate and help bring this matter | | F. It’s fault free. In big and 

to a successful issue—successful for the | sey IE se bottles for office and 

| ome. 








Indian and not for a few greedy lard 
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rou grabbers or exploiters who now have th: | Carter’s Spotty 
inside track.” | Racer will take f 

me Judging from the editorial correspond- ’most any spot out You can’t beat 
ife. ence, broad sections of the population | of ’most anything. Carter’s stamp nee 
n’t harbor the same feelings so clearly | Doesn’t harm the = pc seg oan 
ike expressed by Dr. Andrews. And the material. dies banana Car- 
his sentiment of these splendid American ter experience and 
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men and women is stirring Washington to 
0a action. Already Dr. Work, Secretary of 
ns. the Interior, is seeking light. The League | \ *Pronounced “Syko” A, 
wd | of the Southwest has tackled the problem. SSS 
nt- | Dawn is breaking for the Indian at last. 
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They Wanted a ‘Different Trip’ and They Had It, but 
Tt was the Kindness of the Silent Man that 
Saved Them from Disaster 


ready for an early start. 


HE bride’s relatives had insisted 
on a formal wedding. Only Aunt 
Harriet had showed any signs of 
understanding, and she was unmar- 
ried but romantic enough to suit any 
pair of lovers. While every one else had 
bundled us off with everything we did or 
didn’t want to make us comfortable and 
uncomfortable, Aunt Harriet slipped into 
hand a substantial check and said, 


my 
“Have a good wedding journey. Some- 
thing always to remember.”” Yes! Ours 


was to be the real thing in honeymoons; 
something informal, something different, 
something just for two—something to 
remember. And, like all honeymooners, 
we decided that no one should even sus- 
pect we hadn’t been married years, many 
years—at least two. 

We had reached Portland when the 

“something different” idea struck us. 
We’d spend our honeymoon in camp—in 
the roughest, most picturesque region we 
could find in the Sierra. 

That night, with our thirteen pieces of 
hand luggage, we started south en route 
for the King’s River Cation, whose sheer 
precipices pictured in an alluring folder 
had decided our problem of where to go. 


Those thirteen pieces of hand luggage! 
We had everything except the proverbial 
bird-cage. We were already tired of 
looking after so many things, and decided 
to store most of them and our trunks at 
Fresno. This experience taught us our 
first important lesson in traveling in the 
mountains. Go light! 

Our next step was to buy a few extras. 
Extras, indeed! Extras? It was a whole 
new outfit we found we needed, albeit a 
simple and scanty one. The friendly 
storekeepers knew their mountains well, 
and they put us on the right track. They 
told us woolen clothes were the only 
things to wear, not only for the outer 
garments but for the under garments as 
well, for the nights would be cold, even 
though the days were deceptively warm. 
They told us that heavy shoes or mocca- 
sins were the only footwear that could 
stand such a trip, and with these woolen 
socks must be worn. 


The Sta rt 


When the last things were purchased, 
we packed our city clothes with the rest of 
our luxury baggage and stored it. Then 
we drove to Sanger, the next town, to be 


The stage left 
at seven for Hume, a mountain logging 
camp sixty miles away. Hume, they 
said, was one of the gateways of the high 
or. and there we could hire guides, 
horses, and pack outfit complete. 

We reached the logging camp at two in 
the afternoon, and immediately hurried 
to make arrangements for our “‘different 
trip.” By night everything was arranged! 
We had engaged a guide, a cook—for we 
knew nothing of that important mystery 
—a riding horse apiece for ourselves and 
for the two men, and four pack animals. 
We were to have an early start, and in two 
days we would reach the King’s River 
Canon, and then—then go in any direction 
to see the wonders of the railroad folder! 
It was long before we could go to sleep. 
Our real journey was begun. 

In making this confession I should like 
to omit the next two weeks but they are 
burned deep in my memory. Standing 
out like a mountain peak is that first day 
with out new equipment. It was due to 
our predicament that first day that we 
met a real mountaineer in the dead of 
night. He was efficient, resourceful, and 
as silent as the noiseless forests round him; 
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New York 


E have all met her. She can be 

found everywhere in America. 
In the big town, or the little one; 
in the village, on the farm. She is 
the woman who has the priceless 
gift for human relationships. 

Money is not her mark of dis- 
tinction; nor a brilliant position 
before the world; nor any mere 
beauty of surfaces. Yet she is rich— 
in the affection cf her husband and 
children, her neighbors and friends; 
and beautiful, with the beauty of 
Sractousness. 

That is why she is always on the 
alert for the new thing—the best 
thing—that will contribute to the 
comfort and pleasure of all; and she 


_Premier Salad D 





knows that no material element in 
the home is so essential to good 
temper, cheerfulness and good 
health as an attractive home table. 
Dining with her is a lesson in the 
fitness of things—the flowers, the 
conversation, the food, all are parts 
of a harmonious whole. As she is a 
mistress of the art of life, each meal, 
however simple, is one of her mas- 
terpieces, because it is different. 
These are the critical women for 
whom Premier Salad Dressing was 
developed. We are indebted to 
many of them for ideas and sugges- 
tions which we can never repay, 
and which have helped place Pre- 


mier in more than a million homes. 


ressing | 



























Champions Give Better Performance 
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to the Finest Cars 


Champions contribute better engine 
performance to many of the finest cars 
made—more than 70 per cent of the 
makes selling for $2000 and upwards. 


This is because Champion is a better 
spark plug. It is better because of its 
wonderful core of sillimanite. More 
than 40,000,000 dependable Cham- 
pions with this remarkable insulator 
are now in use. 


They have proved their greater efficien- 
cy in countless tests by motor car en- 
gineers, as well as by millions of owners. 


Dealers everywhere sell Champions. 


A full set in your engine will increase 
power, pick-up and speed. You will 
save their cost in gasoline and oil, to 
say nothing of avoiding costly repairs. 


Because more than 65 per cent of all 
spark plugs made are Champions, their 
price is exceedingly low. The Blue 
Box Line sells for 75cents, Champion X 
for60 cents. (Canadian prices 85and75 
cents.) No motorist should pay more. 


No matter what car you drive, 
Champion Spark Plugs will give you 
better service at less cost. 


You will know the genuine by the 


Double-Ribbed core. Install a complete set for greater engine efficiency. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 








Dependable Champion 
Spark Plug No. 4 for 

Cadillac Moon 

Chalmers Packard 

Cole Paige 
Hupmobile Peerless 
Jordan Pierce-Arrow 
Kissel Roamer 
LaFayette R. & V. Knight 
Lincoln Stevens-Duryea 
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Champion X 
is the recogniz- 
ed standard 
spark plug for 
Ford Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tors. Recogniz- 
ed by dealers 
and owners for 
10 years as the 
most econom- 
icaland efficient 
spark plug. 
Sold by dealers 

every where. 
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in fact we alwa s spoke of him as the 
“Silent Man.” tt was due to the Silent 
Man that our trip had any other ending 
than a disastrous one, and more than ful- 
filled Aunt Harriet’s injunction of “Some- 
thing to remember!” 

I shall tell in detail this sad and humili- 
ating beginning so that any other honey- 
mooner or tenderfoot in quest of mountain 
adventure who is not so fortunate as to 
meet a Silent Man, may start right with 
the lessons he taught us. 

The early June morning had a delicious 
crispness, for the elevation was 6000 feet 
and snow lay in little patches on the 
slopes. We gulped our breakfast hastily 
in order to be ready for that early start. 
An hour went by, then two; the cavalcade 
did not appear. I went to see what the 
troublewas. “Nothing,” I was told. The 
mer: would be ready in a very short time. 
They assured me there was lots of time. 
They laughed at my impatience and 
hinted that it was due to the freshness of 
youth combined with the greenness of a 
ter:derfoot. 


Into the Forest 


It was past noon before Pittsburg, the 
man engaged as guide, arrived and com- 
menced to pack our light personal luggage 
onamule. It was after one when Shorty, 
was to be the cook, rode up to help. One 
look at Pittsburg made you realize how 
appropriate was that name. He looked 
like grimy smoke crystallized into the 
semblance of human form. He said he 
and Shorty would ride ahead of us and 
have camp ready at Horse Corral when 
we caught up with them. 

“Can’t miss it,” said he.. .“‘Horses 
know the way.” Then he mentioned 
such names as Indian Creek and Lost 
Meadow. Such names! What magic 
they conjured up! My heart jumped with 
anticipation, and I had a feeling of pride 
as | watched the men and animals in single 
file pass by and take to the trail, the pack 
animals leading. Finally they were all 
out of sight and sound, utterly vanished 
into the silence of the forest. 

Tenderfoots? Yes! We little knew 
what was in store for us as we watched 
the mountains unroll through the giant 
trees as we climbed up and up until, as the 


afternoon wore on, the pines began 
casting long shadows. We realized that 
night was beginning to fall. At any 


moment we would come upon the wel- 
coming camp with its blazing fire waitin 
for us. Supper would be all cooked. I 
thought they would have steaming pork 
and beans, but Hilda decided it would be 
a ragout, for she had heard that was a 
favorite dish in the mountains. Think 
how good it would smell and how much 
better it would taste! 

A chill had come into the air, and the 
woolen clothing felt very comfortable. 
But how much better and warmer would 
we feel when we got our sweaters out of 
the pack and stood in front of that crack- 
ling camp-fire which, in my imagination, 
grew bigger and warmer every minute. 

Up, up we went, then down and now up 
again, following the well defined trail until 
it began to grow indistinct in the dusk. 
But still there was no welcoming camp- 
fre in sight. It was dark at seven, 
darker at eight. Nine came, and still 
no fire, no savory ragout greeted our 
tired and aching bodies as we rode on and 


on into the black night. Were we lost? 
Horrible thought! I could not see even 
Hilda’s horse before me. I would call 
out, “AH right?’ and--then-listen- for-a 
distant, tired “Yes.” At ten we thought 
we saw a small fire. We called. Surely 
that was an answer. The horses turned 
quay and in a moment came up to 

ittsburg, who was standing before a fire 
that would cause any self respecting fire 
to blush for shame. 

; Could this be camp—this dismal, tiny 

re? Where was the waiting supper, and 
where were the blankets on dreamed-of 
fir boughs? Where, Oh where was every- 
thing we had anticipated? A feeling that 
something was wrong clutched my heart. 
““Where’s Shorty?” I asked. 

; “Pack train ran away and he’s trying 
to find ’em.’ 

| Picture our situation at Horse Corral at 
ten o'clock at night at 8000 feet elevation, 
in the first week of June! We waited 
another hour before Shorty returned— 
with no pack animals. Then we realized 
we would have to go to bed supperless. 
To bed? There was no bed to go to! 

+ What a night! We were cold, tired, 
and hungry. We tried to keep warm by 
turning first one side, then the other 
toward the fire. Hilda grew sleepy and 
I would see her head bob as she dozed in 
that feeble flickering light. ‘“Can’t we 
have a bigger fire?” I asked the men. 


“Nope! Dry fire wood’s all gone from 
i here. Used up. Always camp 
ere 


I got the saddle blankets and tried to 
make a place for Hilda, whose sleepy eyes 
closed gratefully at this poor protection 
from the cold. 


The Silent Man 


The night wore on. At last I felt a 
presence behind me, and turned to see a 
tall straight loosely-knit man move 
silently up to the fire. He spoke no word, 
the men spoke no word, and I spoke no 
word. After a few minutes’ contem- 
plation of the dismal scene he walked 
away as noiselessly as he had come. In 
half an hour he returned and slipped a 
blanket over Hilda who snuggled closer. 
Then he found a short, thick log and 
together we rolled it until it was at Hilda’s 
back as.a windbreak. 

“Woodcraft teaches you how to use the 
natural things of the forest to make 
yourself comfortable,” the Silent Man 
explained. Then he cooked some bacon 
and made a thick biscuit in the frying pan. 
This was my first flap-jack! We tried to 
wake Hilda but she was too sleepy. Never 
did a meal taste so good as that first one, 
in the early hours of morning at Horse 
Corral! 

It was then, before that fire, in the 
gray cold dawn, that my companion told 
me about the mountains. He told me of 
their dangers and how to meet them. He 
told me of their vastness and beauty and 
how to enjoy them. “Always make 
camp,” said he, ‘ ‘while it is still light. 
About three in the afternoon is a good 
time.” I knew I would never need to be 
given that advice twice! This was my 
second mountain lesson. 

Then he showed me his U. S. Geological 
maps, mounted on cloth. He showed me 
his compass and told me how to use it. 
“‘With these and proper grub and blankets 
you can go anywhere. 
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is abroad in the land 


HERE IS no question about it— 

tooth troubles, due to weakened 
gums, are on the rise. 

The records of the clinics, the 
histories of thousands upon thou- 
sands of cases, point to the undeni- 
able fact that gums are softer and 
less robust. 

Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
If your gums are tender, if they show the 
slightest tendency to softness, then you 
most certainly need Ipana Tooth Paste. 

Fcr Ipana Tooth Paste, because-of the 
presence of ziratol, has a decided tendency 
to strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 

In the vefy short years that Ipana has 
been compounded, it has made a host of 
friends. Thousands of dentists recommend 
it, especial'y to those patients who must 
take good care of their gums. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana Tooth Paste is kind to the enamel of 
your teeth, yet its cleaning power is re- 
markable. It is an efficient healer, yet its 
taste is remarkably cool and refreshing. 
Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In gencrous tubes, 







Seite at alldrugand 
dea department 

Co. stores—50c. 

43 RectorSt. 

New York, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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America’s Favorite 
Shaving Brush 


HE toughest beard yields 

before a Rubberset brush. 
Rubberset’s fine, full bristles 
whip up a generous lather. 

Rubbing in the lather with 
the fingers is needless. 

Rubberset bristles are grip- 
ped everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber. Thousands of men who 
bought their Rubbersets in 
1888 still take pride in their 
speedy comfort. 

Any Rubberset, whether it’s 
35c or $25, is guaranteed— un- 
conditionally. Get one and start 
your shaves a swifter, easier 
way. Made by Rubberset Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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SEND A POSTCARD TODAY ',S0N3*T 3, Cor 
i‘ies to save money in articles you need and want. It’s free. Address SUNSET, 
Subscription Dept., San Francisco. 











GLASTENBURY 


UNDERWEAR , 


Seventy Years of Reputation 





Having elasticity, conforms to 
the figure. No binding, no 
cramping. Measures full size, 


giving the freedom required. 
MADE IN 

Flat Knit Spring Needle, Fine 

Wools mixed with cotton. A pro- 

tection against colds and sudden 


chilling of the body. 
Guaranteed NOT to shrink 


Light, Medium and Winter Weights 
Eight Qualities 
$2.00 to $9.00 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 
Glastonbury Knitting Co. 


Glastonbury, Conn., Dept. 42 
Sample Cuttings Free 











upon yourselves. If you get lost, don’t 
lose your head, lose anything else. Camp 
over night right there, and in the morning 
go to the top of the highest ridge and make 
out the lay of the land. It will all look 
different then.” 

With the breaking of dawn Pittsburg 
and Shorty started out to find our lost 
pack animals, and Hilda and I went with 
the Silent Man to see his camp equipment 
and have breakfast with him. I don’t 
remember how it came about but the 
Silent Man advised me to stay at Kenaw- 
yer’s Camp, in the King’s River Cana, 
eighteen miles further on, for two weeks, 
in the meantime to send out to the 
nearest outfitting store for new supplies 

“Buy your own stock,” said he, “and 
go it on your own. Men who woud 
start you out for an eighteen mile ride 
in the mountains late in the day, to come 





into camp at night, are not the men to go | 


into the mountains with. Good guidcs | 


are allright. But these men are not re: 
guides. You have fallen into bad hancs 
and are too green to know it. You're 
both young and strong, and you say 
you’ve lots of time. Learn to go by 
yourselves. For a long trip guides and 
riding animals are a great expense. They 
are just the thing when you have plenty 
of money and only a week or two, but 
you speak of months.” That is how we 
came to equip ourselves and start out 
alone for five months with pack animals. 
The Silent Man helped us to choose ou- 
stock, two mountain mules. He made 
out our lists of food and our lists of 
equipment. While we waited in the 
Cafion at Kenawyer’s for our supplies to 
come Hilda and I learned the important 
secrets of successful camping. We learned 
how to keep camp attractive and ship- 
shape. We learned the necessity of 
making camp near water, wood and feed, 
and on ground that is sheltered and has a 
natural drainage in case of storm. | 
learned how to chop wood and to keep a 
good supply ahead. Best of all I found 
out how to build a fire; to make the right 
kind of fire with hard coals for boiling 
kettles and the tall sheet of flame for 
baking. I learned how to make a safe 
fire in the pine woods by scraping away 
the needles and building a circle of stones 
round it, and how to make a fire in wet 
woods by taking dead wood off the trees 
and bark from the undersides of boughs. 
The Silent Man instructed us in all the 
mysteries of packing animals right, and 
showed us how to make a diamond hitch 
that would hold. Since our return home 
we have discovered that many books tell 
the tenderfoot just how to camp, but we 
had never even heard of them before. 
One of the most valuable of these is 
aa Edward White’s ‘Camp and 
rail. 


The Real Trip Begins 


At last all was ready for our great 
adventure. At first we took short trips 
about the Cafion until we had got not 
our sea legs but our mountain sense. 
Then, with high adventure in our souls 
and wings of youth in our feet, and a good 
practical equipment with maps and com- 

ass, we started north over the Muir 
Frail on the hog’s-back of the Sierra. 
Then we saw all the wonders of the rail- 
way folder. Indeed, we saw and lived 
wonders that the folder never told about. 
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We climbed the highest 
peaks in the United States. 


- | 
mountain | 
We saw the | 


highest waterfall in the world. We carried | 


only a month’s supplies at a time. We 
resupplied at Yosemite, and also at many 
different places along the way—ranches, 
mines, construction camps, and from sheep 
and cattle herders. Every one helped 
us out. Up we went to Tahoe, and 
then on to the Cascades of Oregon. If 
any one wants a new thrill, a lasting thrill, 


let him go vagabonding in this “play- 
ground of the Nation.” 
Our trip lasted five months. Five 


months of perfect life, trailing spring and 
the seasons northward! We experienced 
the quick ripening of summer. 
the brilliant autumn come, and_ the 
dulling blight of frost and snow. We 
stayed until the snow drove us to lower 
lan ls and finally compelled us to abandon 
“perfect trip” for home. 
{ wo incidents I must tell before I close. 
One was the first night we spent with our 
own, our very own, new outfit. We 
mped at Vidette Meadows on Bubbs 
Creek, a day’s journey from the King’s 
River Canon. It was a heavenly spot. 
The pink and blue and lavender of the 
early spring flowers made our carpet. 
The sunset’s gold and deepening purple 
rested on the snow-capped peaks, who 
seemed to grant their peaceful benediction 
to our first home. 


The Secret 


I pitched our little tent. 
place and brought wood and water. 
as a surprise to Hilda, I gave her a Camp 
Cook Book which I had secretly sent for, 
‘A Manual for Army Cooks.” She was 
delighted and said we would have biscuits 
. sr supper. I watched her read and then 

et out her supplies. To my surprise 
she undid one of the waterproof bags that 
contained twenty-five pounds of flour and 
began to divide into piles, innumerable 
piles. I watched her in amazement. 

A gust of wind demolished those piles 
and everything was covered with fine 
white powder. ‘‘Hilda!’’ I shouted, only 
to see her burst into tears. “Hilda!” I 
cried, ‘“‘never mind! The old flour 
doesn’t matter.” Still she was incon- 
sO slable. “Hilda! What's the trouble?” 

“It’s the cook b-book,” she sobbed. 

“The recipes are all for sixty men!” 

I took my prize book. “That’s all 
right,” I replied, with unanswerable 
masculine logic, ‘ “just divide by thirty! 

Simple as can be!”’ I looked at the recipe 
Hilda was reading. Then light dawned 
on my darkened brain. I understood 
those innumerable piles of flour. I 
stopped as she had done. This was her 
recipe, and I ask any one, Honestly now, 

what would you do? 
BISCUITS 
10 Ibs. flour 2 oz. sugar 
114 lbs. fat 2 oz. salt 
10 oz. baking powder 

Bake in a 12-count oven about ten minutes; 

serve hot with butter or syrup. 


our 


The second incident was two years after 
our wedding journey. One night I came 
home from work and found the front hall 
filled with camp equipment. It -was 
spring, but a heavy southwest storm was 

raging. I caught sight of Hilda’s glowing 
eyes and heard her exultant voice saying, 
“T went into the attic and I just couldn’t 
help get spring-fever, seeing the saddle 


We saw | 


I made a fire | 


Then, | 











Are You the Lucky One in Five? 




















Not if your gums 
bleed easily 


When Pyorrhea strikes, the teeth loosen, and drop 
out or must be extracted. Pus-pockets form at the 
roots and poison spreads throughout the system. 


Comparatively few persons are immune. Statistics 
show that four out of every five past forty, and thou- 
sands younger, are subject to this sinister disease. 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger 
signal—tender gums which bleed easily when the 
teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; 
his teeth may be spared, while he who neglects that 
admonition may pay the extreme penalty. 

At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your 


dentist for teeth and gum inspection and start using 
Forhan’s For the Gums at once. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the scientific formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. If used consistently and used 


in time, it will prevent Pyorrhea or check its course. 


In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, 
Forhan’s For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It will keep 
the teeth white and clean and the gums firm and healthy, and 
is pleasant to the taste. At all druggists, 35c anc. 60c in tubes. 


JWeyeetibaks 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 












Formala of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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reed From, 
Dont submit to the age handicap 


of gray hair. In a few minutes, 
safely tint gray, faded or bleached 
locks to their natural beauty and 
splendor with Brownatone—the most 
used hair tint in the U. S. and 
Canada. It is immediate in results, 
easy to apply andabsolutely harmless 
to hair, scalp or skin. Brownatone 
is far superior to so-called color re- 
storers. Do not hesitate. Send 10cnow 
for trial bottle and see for yourself. 
For sale everywhere 50c and $1.50 

The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
394 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address; Windsor, Ont. 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 
Nua Tone L 
beautifies. At dealers or geting 





rn per bottle. 
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For Sale by Dealers Ev 


ge BG HRKE CO. 
(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
“The House of Quality” 


New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 








To whiten the skin 


LIZABETH ARDEN has made a 4 
E wonderful VENETIAN BLEACH- 

INE CREAM Made with fresh | lemons. 
~ Nourishing and whi it b 
the skin and supplies the oils dried by 
sunburn. Erases tan and roughness. } 
4 Makes the skin soft, smooth and white. 
Leave a little on the skin over night, 
after cleansing. Excellent also for the 








P hands as a night cream under Retiring 5 
Gloves. $1.25 (Gloves, $1.50) 
P Send for the New edition of “The Quest ; 
of the Beautiful.” Write describing your 
skin and Elisibeth Arden will send her 4 


personal advice for its scientific care. 


Elizabeth Arden has just produced her famo:s q 
Exercises for Hea th and Beauty in the form «f 
records Send for booklet describing them. 


Elizabeth Arden : 


673-0 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 


Paris, 2 rue de la Paix 





London, 25 Old Bond t. 


a. = 
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bags, tent, and all our wonderful things. 
Aunt Harriet was such an old dear to give 
us that trip! Let’s talk it all over after 
dinner.” And so we did as Hilda wished. 
We sat before the open fire and lived over 
all the dear old scenes again. The door- 
bell rang and who should come to look us 
up, this night of all nights, but the Silent 
Man! Then the three of us talked late 
into the night of our many experiences. 
At last Hilda said, “We owe it all to you. 
] have often wondered why you took such 
pains with strangers. Tell us the secret.” 

The Silent Man hesitated. ‘You said 
you wanted to have a perfect trip,” he 
said softly, “and the truth is, I remem- 
bered my own wedding journey, many 
years ago.” 

We were tenderfoots, indeed! He had 
known our carefully guarded secret all the 
time and we had never suspected him! 


OUR CAMP OUTFIT 


2 tin cups 
1 aluminum coffee pot 
3 aluminum cooking pots 
2 aluminum plates 
2 knives 
2 forks 
2 spoons 
(The above nest together) 
Fry pan 
Dish towel 
1 lb. bag of “Gold Dust”’ 
2 Turkish towels 
Tooth paste and brushes 
Toilet soap 
Shaving set 
Brushes and combs 
2 mosquito head nets 
Bolt of mosquito netting 
2 prs. of heavy riding gloves 
Silk “A” tent (weight 6 Ibs.) 
Tarpaulin 
2 5-point Hudson Bay blankets 
2 sateen pillowcases 
3 lb. ax, in sheath 
Small whetstone 
Canvas bucket 
Canvas wash-basin 
Needles and strong thread 
Sulphur matches in tin box 
2 water-proof match safes 
Pocket knife 
Sheath knife 
2 compasses 
Medicines, bandages and surgeon’s needles 


GRUB LIST FOR 2 FOR 1 MONTH 


25 lbs. white flour 

5 lbs. corn meal 

3 lbs. spaghetti 

5 lbs. rice 

30 Ibs. ham and bacon 

4 lbs. dried beef 

1 doz. small cans deviled ham, sardines, and 
cheese 

1 lb. can baking powder 

2 Ibs. coffee 

1 Ib. tea 

5 lbs. onions 

5 Ibs. pilot bread 

10 lbs. red kidney beans 

1 Ib. salt 

Nutmeg, peppers, mustard, etc. 

1 doz. small cans cream 

6 lbs. canned butter 

8 Ibs. sugar 

1 lb. malted milk 

Y% lb. cocoa 

1 lb. can baker’s eggs (dried) 

2 Ibs. shelled nuts 

2 Ibs. sweet chocolate 

5 lbs. prunes 

4 lbs. dried apricots 

2 Ibs. dried peaches 

2 Ibs. seeded raisins 

2 Ibs. dates 

1 lb. dried figs. 
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Pee She The Book Corner 
er afer F The — NICE Way 
am d. | (Continued from page 42) 

er 
e door- to Clean a Toilet | “Peacock Pie,” nevertheless we are 
look us The only thorough method. The only | pleased to give “A Child’s Day” as valiant 
> Silent sanitary way to clean a toilet—use Sani- | a boost as we may without dislodging our 
ed late Flush. | first choice. We can not remember 
‘iences, You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into the | whether or not Winifred Bromhall illus- 
to you. bowl. Follow directions on the can. Flush! | trated “‘Peacock Pie’ too: if she didn’t 
k such All stains, discolorations, incrustations dis- | she should have. N? H. J. 
ecret.” appear. The bowl shines. No scrubbing. 
yu said Briers a ee Is This the Kind You Like ? 

' ani- also cleans the hidden, un- |,, var Zs . 
eas healthful trap. Purifies it. Destroys all | RICHARD * is — “eas 7 to 
manv foul odors. Won't harm plumbing connec- | convincing, an ere an there 

J tions. Nothing else will do the work of absorbing. It is a novel of England, of 
iihhed Sani-Flush. | ane people ~ — _ a seeeniery 
; . . very decent chap who (the author wants 
alll the F Always keep it handy ia the bethroom. | us to believe) 1s not at all decent or 
m: i Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, | respectable. It has a rather nice girl in 
; hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- it and a very fine old father for her, with 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your | a very hard, uncompromising and scarcely 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps | satisfactory old father for the boy. Now 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian s k . Sold ak wale’ Wishes ; a; 

; price, az donian olen te.) you know the kind of novel Richard is. 
é But here must be your test as to its 
t THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. desirability for you: The story begins 
‘ Canton, Ohio with an escaped convict, seeking the 


| Foreign 4gents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Lid. _ address of the man who has betrayed him 
Toronto, Canada in order to kill that man, sitting down at a 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England | | dinner table and being there discovered 
China House, Sydney, Australia | by another guest who happens to be, first, 


a very high judge on the criminal bench 
| and, second, his stern and uncompromis- 
Yani Kd US. ing and stonily impartial and just father. 
| With such a beginning any author could go 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | quite a way, and Marguerite ~e a 
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Just Think! 


There are more than 450 
tiny Duro Knots, tied by 
hand, in every Duro Belle 
Human Hair Net! 


This is done to give the net 


longer life—to give YOU 
real hair net economy and 
service. 
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Vicarious Romance for the 
White-Collared 
| THERE is something about the tropics 


that literally squeezes volumes of 
| flowery description and sweeping super- 
lative from the narrator. We fully ex- 
pected to find a prodigal treatment by 
Blair Niles in her “Casual Wander- 
ings.”+ But she proved the exception. 
These Wanderings are done in an almost 
severly restrained manner. ‘“The house 
in the garden was painted green’—this 
style marks the whole book. 

Yet, with this restraint, with all this 
intensive use of small words and short 
sentences, the author has caught the spirit 
of the tropics and has given it form. 
There is a sureness in the deft short 
strokes—a lovely appreciation. Here is 
no wrinkling of a superior, upturned nose 


FOR THAT THROBBING at the moist, tainted odors hovering over 
and NERVOUS HEADACHE out-of-the-way ports; no turning aside to 

avoid the characteristic dirt of towns, 
massage the temples or prudish gasping at “‘heathen” customs. 
with cooling, soothing Kindly tolerance and keen understanding 


of everything which is a part of life under 


“Inentho lalum equatorial skies pervade the book. 
For those who are by circumstance 
Write for free sam, : : 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. sentenced to hard, polished labor, this 
book offers a touch of cool salt breezes, 
warm redolent breezes, blood-scented 
Stillwell breezes—luscious and flavored romance. 
PLAN BOOKS And for those who have spat in the face 
_ <show Pictures, Floor] | Of a starboard gale, “Casual Wanderings” 
Plans and Estimated Costs! | will undoubtedly recall many pleasant- | PAZgeyas 


of Bui'ding over 200 Select- ° rs 
ed Designs of California} | to-think-upon experiences 


poche Me aC Oo OME NATIONAL TRADING CO. 
titel ieateatis somes and 7 Roome—$1 Ecuador’ is a book sure to please at least HICAGO. ILLINOIS 
tR: Bungalows” we : ; 
seal tnibs tev bay tees et 3 eee eewe | 2 Ivory-Soap percentage of a oaeer: Cc ’ 
Ai ae Ae 4i7 DELTA BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
411 CENTRAL BLDG. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Is it any wonder that 
women everywhere demand 
Duro Belle after one trial? 


Ask for Duro Belle—the 
world's best net. Comes in 
cap and fringe styles—in a 
shade to match your hair 
perfectly — generous size— 
beautiful and lustrous. 


Just say DURO BELLE 
to the dealer. 
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these books and yet Garage “Representative Calif. Homes” 
Folder FREE. 50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 ee 
Money back if not satisfied eh Colonials” *Richard. Marguerite Bryant. Duffield. $2.00 

G0 Heusee--6-t0'10 Rocens. $1 tCasual Wanderings in Ecuador. By Blair Niles. 


E,W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 983 Calif. Ridg. Los Angeles Century. $2.5¢. 
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Budd did the thinking 


N their cubby-hole office over the 

Bloomington Plumbing Shop, the 

firm of Budd & Bluhm was in execu- 

tive session. Their agency contract 
for selling Save-the-Floor Sweepers in 
Bloomington had been suddenly termi- 
nated—by the party of the other part. 
Speaking diplomatically for the public ear, 
it left Budd & Bluhm at liberty; open for 
the consideration of any favorable propo- 
sition. Speaking as partner to partner, it 
left the firm facing another barren spot, 
with an immediate need of finding a means 
of existence. Consequently the executive 
session, to decide what next. 

As an evidence that any decision 
reached would be duly official, James R. 
Budd, the elongated senior member, occu- 
pied the sagging swivel chair alongside the 
equally dilapidated desk. For two hours 
he had been giving undivided attention 
to a mass of circular matter which had 
poured in with the morning’s mail. As 
each flaring circular received its due con- 
sideration, it was transferred from the pile 
on the table to a scrambled heap on the 
floor. That was Budd’s methodical way 
of being sure that nothing was overlooked. 
He prided himself upon his thoroughness. 

Over by the south wall sat the remain- 
der of the firm, the mere Mr. Bluhm. On 
such occasions Bluhm gave Budd plenty 
of thinking room, and then reposed his 
own pudgy self as comfortably as possible 
to await the plan of procedure. This time 
it was taking longer than usual, and 
Bluhm was showing symptoms of dozing 
when Budd made his announcement. 

As the last circular was tossed to the 
floor, Budd’s feet came off the desk with 
a crash. 

“We’re going into the oil business,” 
he stated decisively. 

Bluhm roused out of his stupor. “You 
—you mean we’re goin’ to sell juice for the 
tin lizzies?” 


Preston G. Cox 


“No, we’re going to Texas and get in on 
the ground floor of this oil boom.” 

“T-to Texas?” Bluhm had to grope 
his way slowly to the heights which Budd 
could reach with a single gesture. 

“Yes,” explained Budd. “If your mind 
extends back to last week, you’ll remem- 
ber that we answered some advertise- 
ments concerning Texas oil stock and 
leases. The replies we’ve got here show 
me that those folks are full of business 
down there; and this firm is offered some 
propositions that won’t be overlooked. 
We start for Texas day after tomorrow.” 

This radical announcement caused 
Bluhm’s fat knees to do a little wabbling. 

“B-but, Budd, aint they anything in 
them circulars that we could peddle in 
Bloomington? We done well with the 
sweepers.” 

“When you do anything big you’ve got 
to be on the ground,” replied Budd im- 
patiently. “Oil—that’s what’s making 
men rich today. And Bonilla, Texas, is 
where they’ re findin’ it. That’s where 
we're going.’ 

Budd had heard the call. For nearly 
forty years of a hectic career, he had been 
picking opportunities. It was his long suit. 
Given a rickety desk on which to park his 

rangy legs, and a cheap stogie to masti- 

cate, he could find opportunity in an al- 
manac—especially when there was dire 
necessity to stimulate his imagination. 
And it mattered not that there was a 
lengthy trail behind him, littered with the 
wreckage of sad illusions. He was al- 
ways ready to back his judgment for a 
new plunge. The oil business being one 
chance he had never taken, it appealed to 
him instantly. He didn’t know why he 
hadn’t thought of it before. 

Bluhm devoutly wished it had never 
been thought of. Going to Texas was his 
idea of casting loose from the last visible 
means of support. 
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Bluhm did the foot-work 


“It's a long ways from Indiana to Texas, 





Budd,” he argued weakly. “If anything 
was to go wrong, it—it might be hard to 
get back.” 

“Won’t anything go wrong,” returned | 
Budd, as he began sorting out some of the | 
more promising literature. “I’m start- 
ing in right now to learn the oil business. 
We'll go down and make a clean-up with- 
in six months. Then we'll come back 
here and watch other folks work.” 

For two days Bluhm tried to let it be 
known that he didn’t concur in the firm’s 
decision, but what he thought never 
counted seriously. He was only a junior 
member and well knew that Budd’s wits | 
were all that separated him from a life 
regulated by a factory whistle. In mo- 
mentous matters Budd did the thinking, 
while Bluhm’s chief part was to execute 
the necessary foot-work and to serve as a 
buffer for the blame when Budd guessed 
wrong. Budd had ruled that Texas was 
their meat, and turning over their office 
to the plumber down stairs, the pair 
moved out for the conquest. 

That was in the hey-day of the shallow 
field at Bonilla. Constant reports of 
jumps from nothing to millions kept a 
teeming mass of fortune hunters ready to 
gamble on every rumor. In this boiling 
pot Budd & Bluhm became known as deal- 
ers in leases and production. And under 
Budd’s guidance, they were soon horning 
in on enough split-commissions to make 
most of their previous endeavors seem 
trifling. 

With a long experience in the game of 
making ends meet, Budd had become an 
actor of some parts. His tall form could 
be unkinked into a really impressive fig- 
ure; and he manipulated a mobile coun- 
tenance so as to cause a silence from 
ignorance to be mistaken for a dignified 
reserve. Learning a few of the technical 
phrases of the oil fields, he mixed them 
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judiciously with persiflage, and new- 
comers accepted him for a big man in the 
oil business. 

It took only some easy money flowing 
into the coffers of the firm, and Budd 
swallowed his own bait. He was a big 
man; and from then on he started plan- 
ning a “killing” which would make the 
assets of the First National in Blooming- 
ton look like pocket change. He made 
a collection of maps, and squinting over 
them in some mysterious method of 
deduction, he put a bony finger on a spot 
far out in the field. Pitting his guess 
against the judgment of the oil-field vet- 
erans, he sank everything in sight into a 
fifty-acre lease. 

And what a guess! As the field was ex- 
tended, it took a course on a bee line for 
the point where Budd’s finger had 
smudged the map. That fifty-acre lease 
appeared squarely in the path of the 
roaring gushers. It soon looked to be one 
of the choicest locations in the field, one 
which reasonably justified any selling 
price which Budd’s imagination could con- 
jure. The status of the firm of Budd & 
Bluhm ascended with dazzling sudden- 
ness. 

_Owning such a property required put- 

ing on more front, and at a fair price for 
the entire building Budd rented an office 
three flights above the Alamo theater. 
To this office the firm retired. All out- 








side efforts ceased. Budd kept busy ad- 
vancing the price of the lease ahead of the 
fabulous offers which were being made; 
and Bluhm, knowing Budd as he did, 

was just as busy wondering if, in the final 
melon cutting, he would allow himself 
to be persuaded that he really didn’t rep- 
resent a full half of the firm. 


I l was at the end of a perfect day when 
Budd decided to rake in the pot. A 
Bloomington paper had just been receiv- 
ed, carrying a glowing account of how the 
well-known local firm had cleaned up in 
Texas oil. Budd had spent a hard half 
day in concocting that write-up, and he 
had no idea it would look so well in print. 
In this hour of triumph Budd decided that 
it was time to strike. Sending the trusty 
Bluhm out among the masses to pick up 
the latest rumors, he began figuring on a 
final price to ask for the lease. 

Bluhm picked up the rumors in a hurry 
and came back looking as happy as a man 
with acute indigestion. His chubby form 
slid through the door and wilted into the 
nearest chair. 

“Budd, they say the boom’s b-busted!”’ 
he gulped out. | 

An expensive cigar dropped from | 

3udd’s mouth. 

“What's that?” he demanded. 

Bluhm’s speech was seriously impeded 
by a quivering chin. 

“T-they say the two wells closest to our 
lease come in dry, and the whole field 
is t-turnin’ to salt water.” 

“Who in the tarnation’s been stuffin’ 
you?” snapped Budd. 

“Everybody’s talkin’ it,’ returned 
Bluhm despairingly. “They’ re figuring 
that leases won’t be worth a nickel apiece 
by tomorrow morning.’ 

Red spots burned over Budd’s cheek 
bones as an unreasoning anger mounted 
within him. 

“No wonder I’ve never got anywhere,” 
he blazed, “carrying a partner that’s as 











AUTUMN IN THE 
REDWOODS 


et, ys e SEPTEMBER 
ae oe’ and OCTOBER 
are the finest of 
all the months for 
outings amidst the 
giant Redwoods 
of Northwestern 
California. 


Ranking among 
the foremost won- 
ders of the world, 
thousands of these 
ancient trees —Se- 
quoia sempervirens 
—tower more than 
300 feet in height. 
They are truly “liv- 
ing monuments of 
beauty,” as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
termed them. 


The Redwood 
forest is a realm of 
eternal calm and 

Giant Redwocds ct Bull Creek Flat (Copyright “stillness. In the 
in the Eel River Region by Metcalf) : 
autumn days its 
colorings of russet and dark green and purple combine in 
pictures of matchless majesty and grandeur. 

From August to October the steelhead run in the Eel 
River and other picturesque streams traversing the Red- 
wood belt, and there is splendid fishing also for trout and 
salmon. The adjacent mountain region is alive with deer 
and other big game. 

Plan to visit the REDWOODS this fall. These ever-living 
trees will impart to you some of their vitality and repose. 
You will return from your outing refreshed. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


eile ----------+ 
J. J. GEARY, General Passenger Agent, N. W. P., 
64 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
Please send me illustrated booklet, “Redwoods of North- 
western California.”’ 
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Wear 


BUCKHECT 


—California’s favorite 
outdoor shoe 















Write for 
free Style 
Book of 
Buckhect 
Shoes 


Let us send you a 


pair o 
**BUCKSTRIPS” 
Men’s 7-inch single 

sole, storm tan, $9.50 
Men’s 12-inch single 
sole storm tan, $11.75 
Men’s 16-inch double 
sole, storm tan, $14.50 
Women’s 12-inch single 
sole, storm tan, $9.50 
15-inch - - $10.75 








Patented. , 


Men’s 16-inch 
storm tan, $14.50 


“Buckstrips’’ have exclusive patented features. A 
tough strip of leather is sewed around the vamp in 
moccasin style with strongest linen thread. Inside the 
regular vamp is a firm, soft leather lining, making a 
double vamp. This doubles the wear an helps keep 
out dampness. The ‘“‘Buckstrips’ also hold the shoe in 
shape. Long-lasting, extremely comfortable. Unusu- 
ony good looking. Riade only by us. Soles are tough 

tanned leather. pers are either chocolate color- 

» Oiled storm i calfskin or of lighter “ ‘glove- 
like’’ leather where water resistance is not desired. 

ch heel layer is one piece of solid leather. Not guar- 
anteed waterproof, but they are as much so as a leather 
shoe can be made. 

We make Buckhect Men’s Dress Shoes and Oxfords 
in a variety of styles for every kind of wear. Buckhect 
shoes are all leather, and the hidden parts are as fine 
in wie as the outside leathers which you can see 

: . and feel. Because of 
this honest construc- 
tion, Buckhects do wea: 
longer and they do feel 
comfortable. 

If no dealer in 
town carries Buck 
shoes we will 
gladly fill your 
order and if shoes 
are not satisfac- 
tory they may 
be returned at 
our expense 
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Men’s No. 463 
Black kid, rubber 
heel, sin: le oak tan- 
ned sole. Low instep. Price $8.50 

ummm MAIL COUPON TODAY sun 
Buckingham & Hecht, 
43 First Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me a copy of your 
new Style Book. 
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| a fresh trail than Budd and Bluhm. 


| worked against forlorn odds. 


You never hear 


encouraging as you are. 
I ought to have 


anything but bad news. 
gone out myself.” 

“Tf you aint convinced, go ahead and 
get an earful,” defended Bluhm. “I’m 
breakin’ it to you easy compared with 
what you'll hear out there.” 

And Budd went out. Likewise he 
came back, showing unmistakable symp- 
toms to indicate that things were not as 
they should be. His leathery face bore 
a distant expression. He strode in look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left, com- 
pletely ignoring his partner in misery, who 
was still sitting heavily where he had col- 
lapsed a half hour before. 

Ensued a distinct silence. For fifteen 
minutes the only disturbing ripple was 
when Budd ecilibed up the Bloomington 
paper and threw it viciously into a far 
corner of the room. 

Bluhm finally ventured to give voice to 
his mind. “You ought to have sold, Budd, 
when we had the chance. We could have 
been worth a lot of money, and as it 1s, 
we're worth just what we’re wearin’— 
providin’ we get out quick.” 

Budd stiffened and gave Bluhm a ter- 
rific glare, thought twice, and settled back. 

More silence. And then Budd jumped 
from his chair to start pacing the floor. 
“T aint whipped,” he proclaimed. “T’ll 
sell that lease yet. Just keep your eye 
on Budd from Bloomington.” 

But from that time on, selling leases 
in the Bonilla field was like trying to 
squeeze blood from the proverbial tur- 
nip. Every day brought new evidence 
that the field had fizzled. All drilling 
was soon stopped, except one well where 
the Rainbow-Company was making a 
deep test just to the south of Budd’s 
fifty acres. A wild scramble ensued; 
with every one trying to rid himself of the 
particular white elephant which happened 
to be on his hands. Everywhere were 
greedy eyes, straining to catch sight of 
some new arrival who was not aware of 
the fatal facts. 

In that hunt none tried harder to find 
None 
had a stronger incentive to goad them on. 
Their accumulated worth was tied up in 
that lease; the payment of a multitude of 
bills—even grub money and transporta- 
tion out of Bonilla—depended upon its 
sale. 

For a week—for two weeks—they 


Each hour 


| saw their problem more perplexing—un- 
| til the man from Waterloo arrived. 


It was Budd’s day for meeting trains at 
the T. & P. depot. At one time it was 
just a little recreation to go to the depot 
and lead back a fresh arrival who was rip2 
for a plunge. Things had changed, how- 
ever, and traffic had fallen off deploringly. 
But the situation was so serious that no 
remote chance could be overlooked. 

A train crawled in from the north, and 
Budd took station to scrutinize any one 
who might stray in. It looked like an- 
other dry haul until a dapper little man 
appeared, carrying a grip labeled Water- 
loo, lowa. Waterloo was a long way from 
Bonilla; and people from Iowa were re- 
puted to have money. When the man 
began looking about with a friendly 
twinkle in his eye, a dozen sleuths started 
an advance. 

But Budd was first to the post. Com- 
ing out of the train shed, the man put his 
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Stop those pains in your feet 
FEET and legs. Have good arches. 

beautiful shapely ankles and 
foot comfort. No arch supports. No band 
ages. No more painsand cramps. Your foot 
troubles c:rrected by the most satisfactory end 
economical method known. Price $10. com- 
plete, or write FOOT CORRECTION INSTITUTE, 
221 Commercial Bidg., Long Beach, Calif. 





Rock-A-Bye 
Roadster 


The ideal baby sulky. 
Nothing eise like it. 
Baby cannot get out. 
Frame and handle of 
one - half a black 


or by express. Write 

for catalog of baby 

nursery accessories. 

Perfection Mfg. Co. 

2703 N. Leffingwell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Open The Door To 


(CHRIST CHRISTIAN) HAPPINESS 


Christian Herald does more 
than interest, inform and 
inspire every member of the 
home circle—it helps to build 
CHARACTER, the chief deter- 
mining factor that makes for 
happy and successful living. 

Its rare spiritual influence 
upon family life, its world- 
wide service in alleviating 
suffering and adding to the 
sum of human progress and its 
stimulating effect upon local 
Church and Sunday School 
" activities—their value is be- 
yond computation, 


Christian Herald 
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of the Bible, the Church and some good religious paper. 
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“California the 
Wonderful” 


By Edwin Markham 


Profusely illustrated; covers Historic California, 
icturesque California, Commercial California, 
Literary California. It is not a mere guide book; 
nd yet it tells you the places to see and why you 
hould see them. 


You need this volumein your homes, in your 
chools, in your railway car crossing the continent. 
It will instruct, amuse, delight. 


Regular get sells for $3.75. Autographed 


edition, $4.7. 








SUNSET’S OFFER 


Send $5.10, and receive both ‘California the 
Wonderful” and SUNSET for one year. (For 
autographed edition, send $1.00 extra.) 

Or, send three subscriptions to SUNSET for 
one year at $2.50 each, and receive the book 
free. 

















Address all orders to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Book Dept. 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco. 





grip down and gazed about inquiringly. 
Budd, walking past importantly, ap- 
peared to catch a first sight of the label 
on the baggage. He hesitated for a 
second reading, and then stopped. His 
eyes turned from the grip to its owner, 
and then back again. 

Naturally these actions caused the man 
to notice Budd; and an explanation was 
in order. 

“You'll pardon me,” said Budd polite- 
ly. “I had to stop and say howdy-do to 
that name on your grip. And I want to 
include you, if you are from Waterloo.” 

There was an instant friendliness in the 
stranger's manner. 


“Glad to be included,” he replied, hold- | 


ing out hishand. “Pinney is my name— 
and yours?” 

“Budd—James R. Budd,” with dig- 
nity. “Haven’t a card by me, but it 
isn’t necessary between men from Iowa.” 

“You are from Iowa?” asked Mr. Pin- 
ney with interest. 

“SY esi replied Budd 

“fand I can’t get over it. 


reminiscently, 
I don’t want to 


| appear forward, but I can’t help feeling 


| like a neighbor to any one coming from 


lowa.” : 
“What part of the state do you hail 


| from, Mr. Budd?” 


| into quick play. 
| swered. 


Budd called his knowledge of geography 
“Des Moines,” he an- 
It was the only place he could 


| think of offhand. 


| said 


“T’ve been round Des Moines myself,” 
Mr. Pinney, brightening up. “I 


expect we know some of the same people.”’ 








“The town has probably changed quite 
a bit since I left,” stated Budd hastily. 
“T don’t want to intrude, but if you are 
going to be in Bonilla a while, suppose we 








get you | settled and have a little Iowa re- | 


union! 

“Pm just stopping off to look round a 
little,” explained Mr. Pinney with a 
touch of hesitation. “Of course, it would 
suit me, but I don’t want to infringe upon 


your time.’ 

“Te’ll be a privilege,” stated Budd gal- 
lantly. “Work never interferes when 
there’s a man from home in town. If 
you’ve made no advance arrangements, 
I guess you'll want to put up at the New 
Britain. Not much of a hotel, but it’s the 
best we’ve got. Too busy making money 
down here to put on many airs.” 


R. PINNEY, having made no ad- 
vance arrangements, was soon being 
escorted to Bonilla’s chief hostelry. 

Budd believed that he had roped a 
promising prospect. When a man ad- 
mitted in Bonilla that he had stopped 
off, “just to look round a little,” the 
chances were that he had with him a nest 
egg which he would drop before leaving. 
And Mr. Pinney looked like some one who 
would take advice. His face radiated 
faith in his fellowman. 

As they went up the street Budd started 
putting everything he had on the ball. 
With his derby cocked on the back of his 
narrow head he strode along pompously, 
nodding an indifferent greeting to every 
important looking person they met. At 
the entrance to the hotel the worthy Mr. 
Bluhm was encountered, in dejected re- 
pose on one of the cane benches. The 
sight of his partner with some one in tow 
brought Bluhm to his feet; but a sign was 
passed, and he faded out. 
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For Beautifel Floors 
Use Durable Varnish 


Put on your floors a varnish 
that is so tough and elastic 
that it resists continuous 
hard usage and remains un- 
marred and beautiful month 
walter month, 


Such a varnish is Liquid 
Granite. It is the world’s 
most durable floor varnish. 


Bear this fact in mind: The 
surest way to determine the 
merits of any product is to 
make an actual test of it 
yourself. 


Do this with Liquid Granite. 
Try it in competition with 
any other varnish in the 
world. Finish a floor with it. 
Subject it to severe punish- 
ment. Watch it “stand-up.” 


You will find Liquid Granite 
on floors of distinction, 
wherever you go. Use it and 
you too will have floors of 
enduring beauty. 

“Save the surface and —~» 

you save all”~ Ast Veg 3 : 


ERRY BROTHER: 


Varnishes Enamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco Branch: 


250-256 First Stree 
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Little Pill Will rove 
lo Any Woman 


une little Beecham’s Pill will prove to any woman or man that, Beecham’s 
are far more effective and contain more of the concentrated elements 
of health giving virtues than any other cathartic. 

It will prove that Beecham’s harmless, non-habit forming vegetable com- 
position is the safest and most reliable remedy of its kind for relief from 
the effects of over-indulgence—physical or mental, in eating or in drink- 
ing. And the beneficial results from their use will prove that the scientific 
coating on Beecham’s seals in the medicinal virtues and keeps them /resh. 
Just try Beecham’s tonight before you retire—make sure they are 
Beecham’s—and you can prove to yourself, by one little pill, that you 
can be healthy and happy even unto old age. Beecham’s pills are espe- 
cially beneficial in cases of Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Loss of Appetite, Indigestion and Constipation. 


FREE TRIAL—Send your name and address to our Sales Agents, 
and receive free a Trial Packet and the Beecham Booklet: 
, “The Key to Health.”’ 


% Beechanrs 
Pills 


At All Druggists — 10c, 25c, 50c 


Sales Agent: 

















Decimal Tabulator is 


a Part of All Models 


LESmith &Bros 





The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt 
part of all L. C. Smiths and is fur- 
nished at no additional expense. 

The decimal tabulator saves time 
and insures accuracy. As many col- 
umns can be written on the sheet as 
are desired. The keys are located in 
the keyboard, easily accessible and re- 
quiring no change of the regular 
operating position of the hands. 


It is invaluable in] billing and tabu- 
lating. 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices: Syracuse, N. Y. 


432 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 























To Retain those 
Eyes of Youth 


One’s age first begins to show about 
the EYES. But women are often un- 
mindful of this, and through neglect 
or improper care allow their EYES 
to become discolored, dull and 
heavy looking. 
Murine will do much to preserve 
and enhance the natural beauty of 
the EYES. It quickly soothes away 
discoloration and imparts a youth- 
ful sparkle to even the most neg- 
lected EYES. 
Murine is delightfully refreshing 
after reading, sewing, motoring and 
all outdoor activities. It’s good for 
the EYES—contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 
Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to prop- 
erly care for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 
a copy of this helpful book. it’s FREE. 
The Murine Company 
Dept. 32, Chicago 


URINE 


for Your EYES 


Widely Used Since 1889 






















From the hotel clerk Budd demanded 
a choice room for a friend. He even went 
along to see that everything was as it 
should be, and he suggested that after 
Mr. Pinney had rested a little they would 
have a bite to eat. And while Pinney 
was resting, in safe seclusion from the 
pack that was watching the hotel lobby, 
Budd looked up his retreating partner and 
laid out a plan which he had rapidly 
formed. ; 

Before the afternoon was over the 
scheme was under way. Up in the hote! 
room Budd talked in generalities about 
Iowa. 

“Good state. Fine state, Iowa is,” he 
vouched, “but it’s no place to make 
money. Corn and hogs won’t compare 
with oil when it comes to putting a man 
on the map.” 

Mr. Pinney listened like a man who 
wanted some one to back him up by tell- 
ing him that very thing. 

“T guess you’re right, Mr. Budd,” he 
agreed. “‘Money sometimes comes pretty 
fast in oil, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, I reckon you'd call it fast,” said 
Budd carelessly. “Of course, us old- 
timers don’t figure it so much. A man 
gets used to a few thousands a day net 
profit, until he don’t think anything of 
it ” 


“Are you in the oil business?”’ inquired 
Pinney anxiously. 

“Oh, yes,” said Budd indifferently. 

“You've been successful ?” 

“Yes, ’ll have to say that I have,”’ re- 
plied Budd, with all modesty. ‘Done no 
more though than anybody else can do 
who will go at it right.” 

“You think there are still opportun- 
ities?” questioned Pinney. 

Budd gave him an incredulous look. 
“Haven’t been touched yet,” he stated 
decisively. ‘Texas is just a big oil bar- 
rel, waitin’ for somebody to bore in the 
bung holes.” 

“How does a man who hasn’t had any 
experience get started?” Pinney was tak- 
ing hold beautifully. 

Budd puffed impressively on a thick 
cigar. 

“Use your head,” he advised know- 
ingly. “If you’re learning to raise hogs, 
you study after somebody that knows hogs. 
Do the same thing in oil—and when 
you’ve got a sure tip, don’t be afraid to 
play it. The good things don’t wait.” 

“T’ve heard that sometimes there is a 
lot of money lost,” ventured Mr. Pinney. 

“Only because folks take the wrong 
lead,” explained Budd. “The big men 
don’t lose. They are the ones to follow.” 

When it was time for the evening meal, 
Budd generously insisted upon acting as 
host. He led Pinney down to the dining- 
room, bowing right and left to far-fetched 
acquaintances, and familiarly called the 
waiters by the first names which waiters 
sometimes have. 

The sumptuous fare was being spread 
on the board when a bell boy sauntered 


by. 

yCalling Mr. Budd! Calling Mr. 
Budd!” echoed through the lobby and 
dining-room. 

, Budd shoved back impatiently and 
asked to be excused. 

“T told them I wasn’t to be interrupted 
here,”’ he muttered under his breath. 

He wasn’t gone long; and when he 
came back he apologized again for the 
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English 
Mustard 
Please ! 


A request generally made by the 
-onnoisseur of good foods. 


COLMAN’S Double Superfine 
MUSTARD is often spoken of as 
English mustard and English mustard 
is conceded to be the best in the 
world—Colman’s has been in use 
for over 100 years. 


The man who travels knows that it 
improves the flavor of foods and 
that it sharpens the appetite and aids 
digestion—that is why English mus- 
tard is always asked for. 

The Mustard Pot should be on every 
table—at every meal—in every home. 
Write for our new mustard recipe book 
MP-58 —sent free on request. 

Sole Distributors for tke Pacific Coast 

SHERWOOD CO., San Francisco 
Los Angeles—Portland — Seattle— Spokane 


COLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 
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EARAKINE 
sToPS EF ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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$350 and up 
at the better 
smoke shops 


interruption. “Some deals being made 
that needed anO.K.,” he explained briefly. 
“A man can’t get away from business 
down here.” 


der his vest and then steered a way to a 
thinly populated side of the lobby, to 
smoke more of the fat cigars. 

The lobby did not present the animated 
scene it had shown in the midst of the 


who carried themselves like ready money. 
On these Budd let his imagination play. 
Casually he picked out the more promis- 
ing of the passing individuals and pictured 
them as dignitaries in the oil world. And 
they had all started so low—so very low. 
This one had come in with nothing and 
boosted it into a fortune. That one had 
been a nobody and was now a million- 
aire. 

And as Budd calmly sat there it was 
easy to believe him the master of them 
all. He made no claims whatever for 
himself. He left his own position to be 
established by the events of the moment. 

The bell boy appeared again. “Calling 
Mr. Budd!” 

With extreme irritation Budd jumped 
up and bolted into a telephone booth 
which happened to be right at hand. In 
his aggravation he neglected to close the 
door all of the way. 

“Well,” came out of the booth as Budd 
jerked off the receiver. A silence and 
then: “I told you to go on and buy the 
property. Don’t haggle over the price. 
We'll pay double in a week if you don’t 
get it now.” 

More silence. 

“What’s that? Another well in on our 
new lease? I knew it was good. Close 
this other deal tonight. lll sign the 
check in the morning. And don’t bother 
me any more. I’m entertaining a friend 
from home.” 

Any man with oil in his blood would 
have grown anxious, and within the next 
hour Pinney opened up. Over his wife’s 
protest he had sold his cigar store in 
Waterloo and had come to Bonilla for a 
try in the oil business. He didn’t have 
much money, but maybe if he got started 
right it would be enough. Perhaps Mr. 
Budd would condescend so much as to 
give him some pointers. 

It was a complete confession, and Budd 
met it with a calm and stoic manner. 
Under the particular circumstances he 
would be glad to give a neighbor the bene- 
fit of his experience. They would look 
over the field next day and pick out some- 
thing safe and sure. 


men of large affairs, Budd appeared at 
the hotel in a hired car. Hiring that car 
would later mean just so many miles more 
to walk if the scheme failed; but Budd 
was a man who played out his hand to the 
last dollar. 

Mr. Pinney was bustled into the 
machine; the chauffeur received direc- 
tions. ‘They drove through the heart of 
the fields, picking their way along roads 
which had been cut to pieces by heavy 
trafic. Everywhere was evidence of 
what had been a seething activity. 
Towering derricks in places almost 
touched each other where greedy rivals had 
crowded their boundary lines. Cluttering 





After the meal Budd paid a bill the | 


size of which brought out goosewelts un- | 


boom days; but there were still men about | 


NEXT morning, at an hour proper for | 











CHow do your 
windows 


look from 
the outside? 


AVE you ever real- 
ized that no matter 
how trim and immaculate 
your windows appear in- 
side, the passersby get an 
unfortunate impression 
of your house cleaning, if 
the shades are faded or 
| wrinkled, cracked or torn? 





| Those old shades in your 

home have done their 
duty. Replace them with 
spic and span new shades 
this season— and make 
sure, of course, you ask 
your retailer for 
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Synvow SHADE FABRICS 
Established 1860 
On request we will send a copy of the latest 
edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine’s “Shade 


Craft and Harmonious Decoration”, a booklet 
invaluable in home decoration, 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


























| Make $1.00 an Hour 


selling subscriptions to 
SUNSET, The West’s 
Great National Mag- 
azine. Our NEW PLAN 
will help you succeed. 
Whole or spare time. 
A postcard will bring 
all particulars. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 
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| the landscape all about were the hastily- 
| built engine sheds and tool houses, the 
great steel tanks, the pine board shanties 
which had been thrown up for the work- 
ers, piles of pipe and machinery, and all 
of the surplus supplies which had been 
rushed in during the wild stampede after 
nature’s treasure. 

On the face of things it looked flourish- 
ing; but an experienced eye would have 
| picked a flaw. It was all too leisurely. 

There was none of the maddening excite- 

ment of a field which has not yielded its 
| secrets. A veteran of the game would 
have guessed at once that the field had 
been defined, and was in the monotonous 
stage of being pumped dry. 

In passing along Budd waved a mag- 
nificent hand over the scene and told the 
driver to keep driving. : : 

“‘There’s your money,” he said to Pin- 
ney. “Millions of it right there. But 
this is just the starting place. I’m going 
to show you where the real oil will be 
found.” 

They were headed out across the 
country, following the general direction 

taken by the line of dwindling derricks. 
| Further on Budd pointed to some 

abandoned wells. ‘‘We are getting over 
| the main pool,” he announced. “See 
those wells? They weren’t drilled in. 

Stopped because the owners weren t ready 

for the public to know what they've got. 

Thousands of barrels a day when they go 

down.” 

When Budd called to the chauffeur to 
stop they were many miles from Bonilla. 
In fact it looked as if they were several 
leagues from anywhere, out on the edge 
of one of the great unbroken expanses of 
Texas. Behind, like bleaching skeletons 
of disappointed hopes, stood a few desert- 
ed oil well derricks. A quarter of a mile 
across the flat land was the only sign of 
life. There some lonesome appearing 
drillers were chugging away, putting 
down the unpromising deep test being 
made by the Rainbow Company. 

Things couldn’t have looked more un- 
favorable. Budd showed nerve in his 
method—but that was all he had to show. 

He pulled out a geological map. “There 
is oil under us,” he said with the same 
conviction an average person might have 
said that it was a nice day. “We are 
sitting on top of the best oil structure in 
Texas. In six months they won’t be able 
to get in enough pipe to carry the oil ovt 
of this field. And I] got in early and took 

| my pick.” : 

Pinney was impressed; but not knowing 
just what to say, he remained silent. 

“T’m not telling you what to do,” Budd 
went on, “‘but if you are looking for a place 
to plant some money, I feel it my duty to 
show you the fertile spot.” 

| “Is there anything loose hereabouts?” 
asked Pinney cautiously. 

| “Only with my help. The big oper- 

| ators have shut down everything until 
they can grab up the acreage; but I’m go- 
ing to see that you have a chance. | 
don’t want a man from Iowa to fail. Be 
kind of a mark against me.” 

“I certainly appreciate the kindness you 

| are showing me, Mr. Budd,” returned 
| Pinney timidly. 

| Budd got down to brasstacks. “I have 
a half interest in fifty acres just to our 
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TheCharm of True Cleanliness 


O woman who has enjoyed the delicious 

sense of cleanliness which comes from 
underarms free from hair, feels content to re- 
turn to less dainty standards of grooming. 


Not only when dressing for sheer-sleeved or 
sleeveless frocks and for swimming attire, but 
for the joy of achieving true personal daintiness, 
X-Bazin—the safe French way to remove hair 
—is an absolute necessity on every exquisite 
woman’s —— table! Proved by over a cen- 
tury’s use; utterly painless and safe. Sold with 
a “money-back” guarantee at all drug and de- 
partment stores. soc and $1 in the United States. 
Elsewhere, 75c and $1.50. 
Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc. 
Makers of Sozodont 
Send 10c for sample and descrztive booklet 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 
in the United States and Canada 

Dept. R, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
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right.” He pointed out the boundaries. 
“It runs up to that well they are drilling 
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Keep Young 


and Attractive! 


‘The world’s greatest facial remedy 
will restore ruined complexions to the 
i purity of youth. 

IF YOUR blood is impure, if you 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of face or nose, 
+ muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish 
onor under the skin, you need 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELI’S 
\ SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 
These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion and skin are 
wonderfully effective, and are absolutely safe and Harmless, 
The ae was first used 36 years ago by Dr. Campbell, 
and he has made countless thousands of women and men 
happy in the possession of a pure, spotiess complexion. 
Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00, from 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept 46, Kens. Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y.C, 
Sold at all Owl, Liggett’s, and all live drug stores 











An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

* You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four. 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed, 
The R. L. Watkins Ca., Cleveland, Ohio 
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over there. I don’t need it—got plenty 
without it. The man who owns the other 
half is a peculiar duck. He’s refused all 
kinds of big offers for his half, but if we 
get to him just right he might sell. If 
he'll sell, Pll put in my half at what it 
cost me.” 

Budd paused in invitation for Pinney 
to speak his approval; but he was dis- 

: = ny Oe : 
appointed. Pinney didn’t say it. 

“Hello, who’s this?”’ from Budd. 

A short man was ambling up toward 
them from the Rainbow well. On the 
way he stopped once or twice for a survey 
of the land and then resumed his course 
laboriously—as though he might be trying 
to shield a pair of sore feet. 

As he drew near, Budd turned to Pinney 
with a warning finger on his lips. “Sh,” 
he whispered. “It’s the other owner of 
this lease. I wonder what he’s up to?” 

Bluhm shuffled up to the car and was 
greeted by Budd. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bluhm. You’re 
the last man I was expecting to see here. 
Meet Mr. Pinney, an old neighbor from 
Towa.” 

Bluhm stuck out a limp paw. 

“You must have something under your 
hat,” ventured Budd. ‘When you show 
this much energy it’s time to sit up and 
take notice.” 

Bluhm cast an eye over the scenery. 

‘‘Just stepped out to size up this lease,” 
he mumbled. ‘‘Been so many people try- 
n’ to buy my half lately that I thought 
I'd best find out what I’ve got.” 

Budd gave Pinney a sly wink. 

“Well, I don’t notice anything so un- 

smmon about it,” suggested Budd. 

“T do,” was.the quick rejoinder from 
Bluhm. “Anybody that knows the oil 
business can-’see ‘oul here. I’ve never 

iid eyes on anything better. The Rain- 
how people down here are goin’ to hit 
somethin’ big, and the middle of the pool 
s right under this fifty acres.” 

“You say there has been some one try- 
ing to buy your half?” asked Budd. 

“*Pesterin’ me nearly to death,” grum- 
bled Bluhm. “And I see the reason now.” 

“Would you consider selling it?” 

“T guess you’re wantin’ it too; but it 
aint on the market.” Bluhm’s gruffness 
left no doubt. 

Shortly thereafter Budd and Pinney 
rode off in luxurious ease, leaving Mr. 
Bluhm with only nature’s resources for 
‘overing the many intervening miles. 

On the way back Budd was in deep 
meditation. The lease was just what 
Pinney ought to have; but it looked like 
it was going to be hard to turn a deal. 

“Tt’ll take some planning,” was Budd’s 
opinion. “That man knows a good thing 
when he sees it. Wish we could have 
struck him before he went out there.” 

“About what will it cost if it can be 
bought?”’ Pinney asked. 

“That just depends,” replied Budd. 
“Money won't decide it. I’ll have to use 
extra influence of some kind.” 

Back in the hotel lobby, Pinney com- 
menced to feel himself an oil man. 
And under the subtle tutelage of the 
wise Mr. Budd, Pinney soon set the price 
on the lease. That is, he trustingly told 
that he had ten thousand dollars to invest. 
Up in his room, he actually displayed the 
spoils. He had it in negotiable govern- 
ment bonds. But the sight of those 


bonds brought a temporary reaction. 
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Ask Your Mirror 





Your best friend won’t tell you as much as your 


mirror will. Take vour looking-glass and see 
whether unconsciously you are permitting a few 
hairs at either side of your lip to mar your good 


looks 
ZIPis the ideal preparation for eliminating these hairs, as 
wellas hairs on your arms, underarms. face, limbs and body 
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way to destroy the growth. 
Not only removes hair— 
but checks its future growth. 
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rant./quick, effective, painless and absolutely harmless 
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like magic your skin becomes adorable. 


Whatever preparation you use, demand that you see 
the roots after taking treatinent and thus be sure that you 
are attacking the cause. Guaranteed on Money-back Basis 

FREE DEMONSTRATION at iny Salon 
Write for free Book *‘Beauty’s Greatest Secret’’ 
For Sale Everywhere 
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in superfluous hair treatments for eighteen years. The 
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was soli to the public in package form. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Military Academy 
of PALO ALTO 


A preparatory school with methods 
of training based upon those of 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point. 
Located in Santa Clara County, 
California, near Stanford Uni.ersity. 
New buildings; commodious quar- 
ters; modern equipment. Executive 
Staff of experienced educators, 3 of 
whom are former officers of the Reg- 
ular Army. Cadets prepared for ad- 
mission to any college. Athletics 
under nationally known physical 
director. 


TERM BEGINS SEPT. 


Write for further information, 
Ass’t. Superintendent, Mayfield, Calif. 
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| They represented the accumulation of a 

| lifetime. 

| “Tt isn’t much to go into oil with, is 

| it?’ Pinney inquired anxiously. “And it 
might be lost.” 

“‘Would you ever get rich in the cigar 
business?” countered Bu 

“No, I don’t guess I would.” 

“You can do it in oil, and do it quick— 
if you really want to. All it takes is the 
nerve to follow good judgment. I’m 
ready to use my influence in helping you 
get in on one of the choicest locations in 
Texas.” 

“T know I’m mighty fortunate in hav- 
ing your help,” replied Pinney. “And I 

| guess this lease must be good, if—if there 
are so many others wanting it.” 

| ‘No ake about it,” said Budd. ‘And 
we'd better get busy. I’ve seen fortunes 

| slip away by waiting until morning.’ 

So it was decided to try to find Bluhm 
and get him up to Pinney’s room. Budd 
didn’t know whether it could be done, 
but he’d try. Pinney was to stay put 
until he came back. 


| JN half an hour Budd returned; and 
he’d been successful. Mr. Bluhm was 
coming up right away—entirely ignorant 
of what was in the air. Budd outlined a 
plan as to how they would handle the 
peculiar duck. 

That was a long-drawn session. Bluhm 
| was particularly grumpy—partly in gen- 
uine misery from the large and painful 
blisters on his feet. When he was tact- 
fully asked to sell his half of the lease to 
Mr. Pinney, he exploded in such realistic 
fashion that even Budd was a little sur- 
prised. Sell that lease! He wouldn’t 
think of it. Did they figure he was want- 
ing to give away a fortune? He was al- 
most insulted; and it took some pacifying 
to keep him from bolting the room. 

Budd argued and persuaded, and finally 
grew vexed. 

“T’ve helped you get some of your best 
holdings,’ he told Bluhm with vigor, 
“and I’ve got a right to ask a favor in 
return. Mr. Pinney is from my home 
state. He wants to get into the oil 
business; and he aint got much money 
to invest. Same fix we were in once. 
This lease is just what he ought to have. 
I’m asking you to sell him your half for 
a small profit, and [’ll let him have my 
part at cost. I’ll let you in on something 
else to more than make it up.” 

Bluhm remained obstinate, and it was 
necessary to take him out into the hall 
for a heart-to-heart talk. When they 
came back Budd’s head was high. 

“We’ve arranged it, Mr. Pinney,” he 
announced broadly. “You are to have 
the lease for $9,500.” By the tone of 
Budd’s voice it was practically a gift. 

Pinney tried to appear elated, but he 
didn’t make much of a success of it. He 
was being wafted into the oil business 
much faster than he had anticipated. He 
had expected to take lots of time for de- 
liberation—always leaving a way for a 
graceful retreat if his nerve failed him. 
And on his second day in Texas he was 
already to a place where it took more 
nerve to back out than to go ahead. 

“I—] appreciate—.” 

Budd waved a generous hand. “Don’t 
mention it,” he cut in lightly. And then 
looking at Bluhm intently: “We'll just 
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transfer, so that there can’t be any for- 
getting in case the Rainbow well should 
come in before morning.” 

Budd wrote out a promise to deliver 
and accept the lease, and all three signed 
it. Thereupon Bluhm left, grumbling 
about being gypped out of his lease. 

It was very early next morning when 
Budd appeared with the lease. To show 
his sincerity, he insisted that a lawyer look 
over the abstract of title so that there 
could be no flaw. The transfer was then 
made and while he drew some long breaths, 
Pinney counted out the bonds. 

The late afternoon of that same day 
saw Budd and Bluhm making hurried 
preparations. They were getting ready 
to put distance between themselves and 
Bonilla. The owner of their rented office 
furniture had been notified to come and 
get his property; their baggage was pack- 
ed, and Budd’s extra suit was being 
pressed. They were going to leave for 
Bloomington on an early morning train. 

With arrangements completed, Bluhm 
was dispatched to buy the tickets; Budd 
sat down behind a locked door to con- 
gratulate himself. ‘Texas hadn’t been a 
failure after all. $9,500 would cut quite 
a swath in Bloomington. He eased his 
conscience with the thought that some 
one would have gotten the money any- 
way, and they wouldn’t have left Pinney 
enough for railroad fare back to Iowa. 

[his reverie was broken by a violent 
pounding on the door. 

“Who is it?” asked Budd cautiously. 
“Me,” came from the excited Bluhm. 
Y-you know what’s happened?” he 
cried between gasps for breath. “The 
Rainbow well’s come in a-and is shootin’ 
oil all over Texas!” 

Budd grabbed his partner by the shoul- 
ders and demanded immediate details. 

“F-fact,” panted Bluhm. 

“The Rainbow hit the deep sand for 
five thousand barrels aday. Somebody 
says they’re offerin’ twenty-five hundred 
an acre for offset leases.” 

Budd’s face registered the extreme of 
human disgust. 

“Got the tickets?” he asked presently. 

Bluhm held them out. 

“We leave Texas in the morning.” 

Bonilla never had a night like that one. 
A gusher in the deep sand! All that had 
been before wasn’t a drop in the bucket. 
The news spread like wildfire and by 
midnight the trains were bringing in 
frenzied crowds from nearby towns. All 
night through men ran themselves breath- 
less—and this time it was in trying to 
find some one with something to sell. 

In the early dawn of the ensuing morn- 
ing a tall man and a short one trudged 
silently along Bonilla’s main street to- 
ward the depot. Budd and Bluhm were 
Bloomington bound. 

Passing the New Britain hotel, Budd’s 
curiosity got the better of him. He load- 
ed Bluhm with one more grip and stepped 
inside te cast a farewell eye over the old 
stamping ground. 

The lobby was filled; not by early risers 
but by a crowd that had not slept. Every- 
where was disorder. Papers and cigar 
butts littered the floor. Chairs and tables 
were dragged out of all alignment. A mass 
of men with tired and haggard faces were 
still standing-to, afraid to snatch an hour 
of rest for fear they would miss a chance 
to get in on something good. 
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Budd stopped inside the entrance for a 
brief survey. His eyes had hardly pierced 
the haze of stale tobacco smoke when his 
hand was seized in the manner of some 
one grabbing a pump handle. 

“T’ve been looking everywhere for you,” 
was the excited greeting from Mr. Pinney. 
Very clearly Pinney was laboring under a 
terrific strain. His disheveled appearance 
was in striking contrast to the precise 
little man who had stepped off the train 
from Waterloo. 

"a know that little lease was nothing 
to you,” he went on, “but it’s meanin:: 
everything tome. The word got out las: 
night that I’d bought it—and just think! 
I’ve been offered one hundred thousand 
dollars for it!” 

What Budd thought gave him a sink 
ing sensation; his only reply was an un- 
intelligible gurgle. 

“T-that’s what comes from having th« 
right kind of friends,” continued Pinney 
brokenly as he still shook Budd’s hand 
“And I’ve just about agreed to sell 
Wouldn’t it be wise for me to sell out, and 
go back home while I’m ahead?” 

Budd turned and started for the depot. 

“Might be,” was his final advice. 
“That’s what I’m doing.” 


Warren Harding's 
Bequest 


(Continued from page 17) 


go hundreds of miles for raw material, 
aligned himself with the forces of con- 
servation in the following vigorous man- 
ner: 

“T have alluded to the threatened des- 
truction of the fisheries, due to the 
admitted lack of regulation and protec- 
tion. We have begun on the safe plan 
with the forests, even though we may 
have erred in excessive restrictions. With 
the lesson of forest destruction painfully 
learned, with the nation-wide call for 
reforestation throughout the States, which 
will require generations and vast pains- 

taking, it has been sought to provide for 
the utilization of the Alaskan forests and 
at the same time provide their perpetu- 
ation through reproduction. The appli- 
cation of the policy to the proposed paper 
and pulp industry in Alaska will make for 
ready understanding. 

“But there is also protest that ‘the 
red-tape of departmental regulation and 
interference’ makes it impossible to 
enlist enterprise which the Government 
in any wise supervises. At this point the 
answer is easy. 

“The delay i in entering Alaska is purely 
an economic one; the time is not yet ripe 
for fruition in Alaska. With a transpor- 
tation problem which complaint never 
solves, with the present demand and price 
for paper, and with the present supply of 
materials nearer the market, conditions 
have not until now called for Alaska 
development. ‘The reasons are precisely 
the same that caused Ohio to be settled 
before Nebraska. They will no more 
prevent Alaska’s development than they 
prevented Nebraska’s. 

Like all men without personal interests, 
with an open mind and with a vision 
beyond the needs of the present moment, 
President Harding saw clearly the value 
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of conservation as against exploitation 
when the magnificent spectacle of an 
empire in the making unrolled itself before 
his eyes. The conclusions he reached he 
expressed emphatically in these, his last 
public words: 

“The ‘problem of Alaska’ has been 
dinned into our ears a great deal at Wash- 
ington. Somehow, in Alaska one doesn’t 
hear much of it, or feel acutely conscious 
of its existence. In Alaska one gets the 
feeling that the sturdy, vigorous and 
highly intelligent people of the territory, 
under the leadership of our old friend, 
Manifest Destiny, will solve the problem. 
It is the same problem that Connecticut 
was to the Massachusetts Bay Colony; 
that the Genesee valley was to the patrons 
of the Hudson; that the Western Reserve 
was to Connecticut. We people of Ohio 
attended to that little matter of the 
Western Reserve, as Alaska will in due 
time attend to its problems. 

“T am altogether an optimist on Alaska 
and its future. I do not believe Alaska 
can be forced, or that it should be. There 
is no need of Government-managed, 
Federally-paid-for, hothouse development. 
There must be no reckless sacrificing of 
resources which ought to be held perma- 
nent in order to turn them into imme- 
diate profits. There is no broad ‘problem 
of Alaska,’ despite the insistence on its 
existence. Alaska is all right, and is doing 
well. It has more wealth and more popu- 
lation, even now, than some of the states 
when they were admitted into the Union. 

“Where there is possibility of better- 
ment in the Federal machinery of admin- 
istration, improvements should and will 
be effected. But there is no need for 
sweeping reorganization. The Federal 
Government’s processes have not para- 
lyzed, but rather have promoted the right 
sort of Alaskan development. The terri- 
tory needs their continuance.” 

For two and a half years the attack on 
the conservation policy, an attack of 
which the Alaska situation was merely a 
part, had created dissension in_ the 
ranks of the Harding forces, forced the 
resignation of a cabinet member and for a 
while threatened seriously to jeopardize 
the success of the administration. As the 
last act of his career President Harding 
ended the feud, put a stop to the quarrel, 
silenced the voices of hungry exploiters 
and of their official supporters by coming 
out squarely, emphatically, with Roose- 
veltian decisiveness on the side of the con- 
servationists. So sorry was the showing 
made by the advocates of a change back 
to the old system, with such finality did 
President Harding render his verdict that 
the new Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Hubert Work, publicly announced his full 
acquiescence in the President’s views. 

Now President Harding is dead, Calvin 
Coolidge has the reins of power. Almost 
with his last breath Warren Harding 
bequeathed to the Far West a priceless 
legacy, his support of the forces that 
desire to build wisely, soundly for the 
future. What will his successor do with 
this legacy? He has never seen the Far 
West; he will be overwhelmed with inter- 
national and other problems. Will the 
forces of reaction make use of his preoccu- 
pation to renew the attack? 

If they do, they must be prepared for 
counter attacks that will make their eyes 
bulge out and their hair stand on end. 
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Check one color: [{ ] White or [ ] Ivory 

{ ] Black | 


Acme Quality Motor Car Finish 
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Why You Should 


Ask Mr. F oster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 


| great Travel Service organization 


which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE .Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 


Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster's 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 


Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet “‘Lodges”’ and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions snl answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclose a i in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











Who Has Room for Several Families? 


Q. In reading your SUNSET MaGaziNE 
Service Bureau I see where other people 
write you of their problems and thought 
you might help us. There are several 
families of us and what we want is land 
where we can keep cows, be on a creamery 
route, have pigs and chickens also the 
fruits for home use. We would like to 
work in the locality for about a year or 
possibly rent a place. We will have to 
start small and work our way to larger 
things as we are not able to invest a great 
deal at this time.—L. C. G., Butte, 
Mont. 

A. Undoubtedly a large number of 
land owners in many of the Western 
states are anxious to obtain industrious, 
thrifty, experienced settlers whom they 
will allow to take possession of land with 
practically no payment down, provided 
they will make certain improvements and 
start a dairy herd. We shall be glad 
to forward to you offers of land owners 
who are anxious to have their land de- 
veloped and who are willing to make very 
easy terms in order to obtain several 
families. Of course we assume that you 
have had experience and know the dairy 
business. Stamped letters addressed to 
“L. C.G.,” care SuNseT MaGazineE Ser- 
vice Bureau will be forwarded to the 
proper address. 


Poultry Prospects 


Q. I am contemplating a trip to Cal- 
ifornia. My intentions are to settle near 
Sacramento and make a home on a small 
farm. Poultry raising is my aim. I 
would like your advice as to whether I am 
taking too great a chance with a family 
| of four children. We have a little capital 
but not enough to depend on a start in 
the poultry industry. I expect to seek 
employment as chauffeur or anything un- 
til | get acquainted with conditions and 
then buy a place, building up my poultry 
plant a little at a time until I can depend 
on it foraliving. How isthe temperature 
round Sacramento? Is it cold in winter? 
Could I possibly find something to do to 
cover expenses for a while? Where are 
Durham and Delhi located? Can any 
land be had from the California Land 
Settlement Board?—A. P., TowNnsEnp 
Harsor, Mass. 


A. It has been the universal experience 
that a man of your mechanical, farming or 
other experience who is intelligent, ag- 
gressive and not afraid of work usually 
finds something to do to keep himself and 
his family. If you have sufficient money 
to tide you over for a month or two you 
should be able to find employment in 
or round Sacramento when you arrive 
here and your proposed procedure is 
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Main Streets 






LOS ANGELES 


The quiet luxury, good 

taste and willingness of 

service appeal to 
ple of refi t 








“Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevails” 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobile 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office hefor 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nays Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, 014 South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cineinnati 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 


at heme in your spare time. 


Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph’ 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show ycu 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash Keser week. Full 

particulers and booklet free. Write to-day 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 

401 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada. 


Makes ay, Fmt day 
At! Selling lailoring 


AGENTS make $25 a day sell- 
ing our beautiful all wool made to 
measure Suits and Overcoats all at 
one amazing low price. You collect 
your profitsin advance. No experi- 
ence needed. We supply finest sell- 
ing outfit. Tailoring, raincoat and 
side-line men part time or full time get in 
touch with us at once. Address Dept. 605 


GOODWEAR CHICAGO, Inc., - CHICAGO 

































HONOLULU 
+ Los Angeles 


Sail to Hawaii, the vacationist’s Paradise, 
via the “Great Circle Rout: of Sunshine.’* 
Fortnightly Sailings—Luxury Liners 
ALSO « unsurpassed coastwise steam- 

* ship service between San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego with 
S. S. Yale and S. S. Harvard. 

Send For Interesting Folders on Both Services 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
517 S. Spring St., Suite 12, Los Angeles 
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sensible. Don’t buy any land until you 
have looked round carefully and have 
become familiar with the new conditions. 

The great poultry center in California 
is Petaluma, and other poultry centers are 
developing near Palo Alto, San Jose and 
other places. The land at the state 
colony at Durham is all taken up but the 
Board still has fifteen or twenty farm 
units to dispose of at Delhi. It would 
be well worth your while to get in touch 
with the State Land Settlement Board at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
California, across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, when you arrive here. The Board 
examines all applicants personally and 
looks them over very carefully as it is their 
policy not to accept any one unless the 
Board is convinced that the applicant will 

‘make a success of it. 

There is occasionally frost both at 
Sacramento and at Delhi during the 
winter, but there is no winter climate in 
the eastern sense. The grass is green in 
the winter, crops grow and only the nights 
are chilly. 


Pecans in Arizona 


Q. Please tell me through your Service 
Bureau what you consider the best variety 
of nuts to choose for planting in the Casa 
Grande vailey, Arizona.—S. J. C., PHoE- 
NIX, ARIZONA. 

A. Regarding the best variety of nuts 
to plant in the Casa Grande valley, we 
will say that the pecan does well on most 
of the Casa Grande valley soils. This nut 
requires a deep soil, preferably fertile. 
While there are very few bearing pecan 
trees in the Casa Grande valley, there are 
a number of small bearing orchards in the 
Yuma valley and a number of bearing 
trees in the Salt River valley, all of which 
assures us that the pecan can be de- 
pended upon to succeed at your location. 
A desirable feature regarding the pecan 
is the fact that other crops can be planted 
with success between the rows until the 
trees come into profitable bearing, due 
to the deep root system of the pecan and 
the wide planting distance it requires. 
With good culture, you can expect a com- 

mercial crop of nuts after the trees are 
from eight to twelve years of age. 


He Wants Ten Acres, Cheap 


Q. I want to locate in the West— 
southwest Oregon, Washington or Cal- 
ifornia, near a highway, not too far from 
market and where one gets the benefit of 
the fruit and poultry organizations. I 
want about ten acres, with a small house. 
I am not particular about poultry sheds as 
I can put those in myself. There are 
many small places deserted by death, 
etc., but how to find these places is a 
problem; I am looking for something 
reasonable. 

I like a mild climate, with some cold, 
as I can’t stand a continual desert heat. 
I have money to go ahead but none to 
throw away. I want to work the place 
into a paying proposition—that is, a fair 
living. I have raised poultry on a small 
scale for six years.—P. F.C., Cutcaco, ILL. 

A. Any of our readers knowing of a 
place in the localities mentioned that 
would be suitable may communicate with 
the inquirer through the Service Bureau. 
Letters addressed to “P. F.C.,” care SuN- 
seT Macazine Service Bureau, will be 
forwarded. 
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Write us before shipping—our 28 years 
experience will prove helpful_to_you. 





FIREPROOF STORAGE 


SanFrancsco Oakland Fresno 





Los/ngeles 
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Californias most resourceful bank 

HE Bank of Italy not only has more resources than 

any other fnancial institution in the state, but these 
resources are so widely diversified and so broadly dis- 
tributed thoroughout the great state of California that 
the very maximum of security and protection is afforded 
depositors. 


70 Banking offices in 48 California cities. 


Bank of Italy 


Savings — Commercial ~Trust 
Head Office — San Francisco 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


and Smallpox § 


GREGGERSON 


National Lecturer for the Universal Chiropractors’ Association 


BY JAMES G. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


4 | AWENTY years ago compulsory 
vaccination was taken for granted, 
but in recent years the movement 

to abolish it has gone by leaps and 

bounds in every state in the Union. 

England, after testing the vaccination 

theory for more than a century, entirely 

abandoned it. Dr. Walter Hadwen, M. D., 

M.R.C.S., of Gloucester, England, speak- 

ing on this question at a public meeting 

in Los Angeles, Calif., June 16, 1922, 

said: 


“Now, my friends, the whole of this wretched 
vaccination and inoculation system is based 
upon superstition! Thank God, we have carried 
a law in my country that no one need be vaccinated, 
and 75 per cent of the children born in the United 
Kingdom remain unvaccinated. We never had so 
littie smallpox in all our history. It is practically 
non-existent. 


This vaccination idea was tested in 
Kansas City, Missouri, during 1921, and 
here are the facts as published by the Ad- 
vertisers’ Protective Bureau of the Kan- 
sas City Advertising Club, George M. 
Husser, Sec’y, 801 Graphic Arts Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri: 


“It is the policy of this bureau to deal only in 
facts. This policy underlies the bureau’s work as a 
quasi-public institution in its mission of suppressing 
for the benefit of the public fraudulent and mis- 
leading advertising or publicity. . . . 


“The facts seem to be that health conditions 
just before the ‘epidemic’ were favorable, from the 
less than 50 per cent hospital attendance, the small 
list of contagious cases on record at the health office 
(see list) and the fact that E. H. Bullock, health 
officer, felt the time opportune to take his annual 
vacation. We learned also that medical practi- 
tioners had fewer cases, and were not overrun with 
ee 


“The sudden calling of the epidemic and the 
attendant publicity changed all this. Every medi- 
cal practitioner in the city found his hands full with 
vaccinating patients, both at the office and in the 
homes. Unofficial estimates place the number of 
paid vaccinations (as distinguished from free vac- 
cinations of school children and at health centers) 
at 200,000, for which it is alleged fees ranging from 
25 cents up to $5 each were charged. An estimated 
average fee of $2.50 would yield an aggregate of one- 
half million dollars expended by the public of Kan- 
sas City during this period for vaccination alone. 
Besides the vaccination expenditure many people 
suffered from the after-effects of vaccination, some 
of them severely. For these, medical attention was 
required, in some instances over a period of months, 
with added expenditure. Besides, there were num- 
bers who, from reading of the epidemic, imagined 
they had the symptoms of smallpox and desired 
medical advice, which added to the cost. This 
phase need not be entered into at length, the above 
outline being, we believe, sufficient to emphasize 
our point.” 





The vaccination theory was also put 
to the test in the Philippine Islands for 
seventeen years, with the following re- 
sults as given by the Masonic Observer 
of Minneapolis, Minn., issues of Dec. 
17th, 1921, and of Jan. 14th, 1922. 


“Sixty thousand, six hundred and twelve cases 
of smallpox, and 43,294 deaths from smallpox in 
the Philippines in 1919... . 


“We were unable to secure a 1919 report of the 
Philippine health service, and this is not surprising 
in view of a discovery made in the report of that 
organization for 1920, tucked away in one small 
paragraph on page 24 of the report, which discloses 
that the smallpox epidemic of 1918 continued during 
1919 with a total of 60,612 additional cases and 
43,294 deaths for 1919. . . 


“The Philippines have experienced three small- 
pox epidemics since the U. S. first took over the 
islands, the first in 1905-1906, the second in 1907- 
1908, and the third, and worst of all, the recent 
epidemic of 1918-1919. Before 1905 (with no 
systematic general vaccination) the case mortality 
was about 10 per cent. In the 1905-1906 epidemic, 
with vaccination well started, the case mortality 
increased to over 16 per cent. In the epidemic of 
1907-1908, with general systematic vaccination 
going strong, the case mortality ranged from 25 to 
50 per cent in different parts of the islands. During 
the epidemic of 1918-1919, with the Philippine 
Islands, supposedly, almost universally immunized 
against smallpox by vaccination, the case mortality 
averaged over 65 per cent. These figures can be 
verified by reference to the report of the Philippine 
health service: for 1919, see page 78. These figures 
are accompanied by the statement that the ‘MOR- 
TALITY IS HARDLY EXPLAINABLE.’ To 
anyone but a Philippine medical health com- 
missioner it is plainly the result of vaccination.” 


Not only has smallpox become more 
deadly in the Philippines, but in addition, 


“The statistics of the Philippine health service 
show that there has been a steady increase in recent 
years in the number of preventable diseases, espe- 
cially typhoid, malaria and tuberculosis.” 


(Quoted from the 1921 Report of the 
special mission on investigation to the 
Philippine Islands of which commission 
General Leonard Wood was the head.) 


Just as a sort of condiment to this mass 
of facts, let us quote from Physical Cul- 
ture of June, 1922. It places the facts 
very briefly as follows: 


“IS THERE METHOD IN VACCINATION 


MADNESS? 


“Most vaccinated country, Philippine Islands, 
population 10,350,640, smallpox deaths, 1919, 
44,408. Least vaccinated country, England and 
Wales, population 37,885,242, smallpox deaths, 
1919, 28. 


These facts admit of no contradiction. 
Kansas City can be reached with a one- 
cent postal card, the report of the sur- 
geon general of the Philippines is public 
property, and the authorities from which 
Physical Culture quotes are accessible to 
everyone. It is an established fact that 
the public has been victimized for over a 
hundred years by those whose science con- 
sisted of getting the cash by ‘frightening 
the people with repulsive pictures. The 
injection into your body of the rotten tis- 
sue from the sores of a cow with cowpox 
to prevent smallpox, was a superstition 
when performed by those who knew no 
better. Its continuance with the facts 
established is a crime against humanity 


Chiropractic teaches that smallpox is 
the result of poisons accumulating in th 
body because the organs of elimination 
are not functioning properly. The poisons 
that ordinarily pass out through the kid- 
neys, bowels, etc., are retained in the 
body and the “power within,” that throws 
these poisons out, starts to expel them 
through the pores of the skin. These 
pores being closed permit the poisons to 
accumulate until they produce the erup- 
tion peculiar to smallpox. 


We teach that the reason the bowels 
and kidneys do not work right, is because 
the functional impulse does not reach 
these organs, due to the fact that a ver- 
tebra in the spine is misaligned, thereby 
impinging the nerve and interrupting the 
normal flow of these functional impulses 
to bowels, kidneys, etc. 


This adjustment of the vertebrae is 
the chiropractor’s work, and this practice 
of ascertaining which vertebrae are mis- 
aligned by palpation, and adjusting them 
to normal alignment by hand, is all the 
chiropractor does. It is upon this simple 
practice of the palpation and adjustment 
of the vertebrae of the spinal column 
with the hands for the purpose of releas- 
ing the prisoned impulse, that Chiroprac- 
tic has made the most astonishing growth 
of any profession in the history of the 
world 


Of course, Chiropractic is not the prac- 
tice of medicine, and of course the real 
chiropractor is but a demonstrator of an 
idea. He is not 
aigack sof all 
trades. Those 
who do_ other 
things beside € 
palpating and 

adjusting, 
he spine, in the 
name of Chiro- 
practic, simply 
adopt the name; 
chiropractor for \ 
business reasons. 
The denser the 
ignorance of these gentlemen, the more 
contraptions they use to conceal their 
ignorance. Those who wish to try 
Chiropractic should see that they secure 
a competent practitioner, and the service 
of directing you to the office of a com- 
petent practitioner will be performed by the 








Universal Chiropractors’ Association of Davenport, lowa 
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Glenwood 


ROBERTSHAW 


OVEN HEAT 
CONTROL 
When you have something 
else to do you can cook a 
whole meal in the gas oven 
and be away three or four 
hours without giving it 
another thought. Just set 

the pointer 


Makes Cookin gEasy 
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THE GOLD MEDAL GLENWOOD 


Cy particular advantage of the 
Gold Medal Glenwood is its great 
capacity. Notice the three roomy ovens, 
and the compact arrangement for nine 
utensils on the cooking top. In less 
than four feet of space a Gold Medal 
gives you all the facilities of two com- 
plete ranges—a perfect combination 
of gas and coal. 


Notice, too, the new device that 
takes care of your baking and broil- 
ing for hours at a time, exactly as 
though you were there to watch it. 

There’s a new booklet—No. 1- B—that will tell 


you everything a good cook wants to know about 
a range of this kind and how it makes cooking easy. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Western Branch: 205 N. State Street, Chicago 






















Old Dutch takes the hard work out 
ot house cleaning. It reaches the nooks and 
- corners; makes everything absolutely clean, 
and therefore, sanitary and wholesome. 


Old Dutch is so wonderfully effi- 
ctent and: economical because it is a natural 
cleanser, free from lye, acid and hard, scratchy 
grit. Its fine, flat-shaped particles cover a great 
amount of surtace and quickly erase and wipe 
away the dirt without injury. 


Use Old Dutch for all cleaning— 
floors, painted walls, woodwork, fixtures, 
tile and enamel, utensils, sinks, bathtubs, 


StOVesS, etc. 


A little goes a long way 


For Easy 
s(oytrree Cercvanvare 














